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TO THE PBINCIPAL 

OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 



Drab Principal Donaldson^ 

I hope you wiU permit me to la^ at the feet of the 
University of 8L Andrews, in acknowledgment of her life-long 
kindnesses to her old pnpil, these chapters on the early 
History of BeUgion, They may be taken as representing the 
Oifford Lectures delivered by mCf though in fact they contain 
very UtUe that was spoken from Lord Oifford' s chair. I 
wish they were more worthy of am, Alma Mater which fostered 
in the past the leaders of forlorn hopes that were destined to 
triumph; and the friends of lost causes who fought bravely 
against Fate — Patrick Hamilton, Cargill, and Argyll, Beaton 
and Montrose^ and Dundee. 

Believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 

ANDREW LANG. 
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PEEFAOE 

TO 

THE THIRD EDITION 



Since the publication of the second edition of this book 
(1900) much new evidence as to the existence of the 
belief in an ' All Father ' has accrued. For Australia the 
classical sources are * Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 
tralia/ by the late Mr. A. W. Howitt (1904), and • The 
Euahlayi Tribe,' by Mrs. Langloh Parker (1905). For 
other regions the * Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute * since 1900 may be consulted, with the book of P6re 
Schmidt, S.V.D., *L*Origine de Tld^e de Dieu,' published 
in 'Anthropos,' 1908-09. For a theory of the mental 
condition of man in the dawn of religion Mr. Marett's 
' The Threshold of Religion ' (1909) must be studied. 

I owe especial thanks to P^re Schmidt for his learned 
advocacy of the ideas contained in the second part of this 
work (pp. 160-305), and for his amusing account of its 
fortunes at critical hands. 

The study of * The Northern Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia,' by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen (1904), and of the 
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German work on 'The Luritja and Aranda (Arunta) 
Tribes ' of Central Australia, by the Bev. Mr. Strehlow 
(1907-1908), has led me to think it highly probable that 
the godless Arunta studied by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
have possessed, but have lost, the conception of an All 
Father, which has left conspicuous traces in the belief of 
the Luritja, and the Arunda in Mr. Strehlow's region. 

As to the earlier part of the book, which deals with 
the basis of animism in super-normal as well as ncnmal 
experiences, it is hardly necessary to recommend the 
study of Mr. P. W. H. Myers' 'Human Personality* 
(1903), and the 'Proceedings' and 'Journal' of the 
Society for Psychical Besearch. 

A. L. 

May 1909. 
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Br the nature of things this book falls under two divisiona. 
The first eight chapters criticise the current anthropo- 
logical theory of the origins of the behef in spirits. 
Chapters ix.-xTii., again, criticise the current anthropo- 
logical theory as to how, the notion of spirit once attained, 
man arrived at the idea of a Supreme Being. These two 
branches of the topic are treated in most modem works 
concerned with the Origins of Beligion, such as Mr. 
Tylor's ' Primitive Culture,' Mr. Herbert Spencer's ' Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,' Mr. Jevons's ' Introduction to the 
History of Eehgion," the late Mr, Grant Allen's ' Evolu- 
tion of the Idea of God,' and many others. Yet I have 
been censured for combining, in this work, the two 
branches of my subject ; and the second part has been 
regarded as but faintly connected with the first. 

The reason for this criticism seems to be, that while one 
small set of students is interested in, and famiharwith the 
themes examined in the first part (namely the psycho- 
logical characteristics of certain mental states from which, 
in part, the doctrine of spirits is said to have arisen), that 
set of students neither knows nor cares anything about the 
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matter handled in the second part. This group of atu- 
denta is busied with ' Psychical Eeeearch,' and the obscure 
human faculties imphed in alleged cases of hallucination, 
telepathy, 'double personality,' human automatism, clair- 
voyance, and so on. Meanwhile anthropological readers are 
equally indifferent as to that branch of psychology which 
examines the conditions of hysteria, hypnotic trance, 
' double personality,' and the like. Anthropologists have 
not hitherto applied to the savage mental conditions, out 
of which, in part, the doctrine of ' spirits ' arose, the recent 
researches of French, German, and English psychologists 
of the new school. As to whether these researches into 
abnormal psychological conditions do, or do not, indicate 
the existence of a transcendental region of human faculty, 
anthropologists appear to bo unconcerned. The only 
English exception known to me is Mr. Tylor, and his 
great work, • Primitive Culture,' was written thirty years 
ago, before the modem psychological studies of Profes- 
sor William James, Dr. Romaine Newbold, M. Bichet, 
Dr. Janet, Professor Sidgwick, Mr. Myers, Mr. Gurney, 
Dr. Parish, and many others had commenced. 

Anthropologists have gone on discussing the trances, 
and visions, and so-called ' demoniacal possession ' of 
savages, as if no new researches into similar facts in the 
psychology of civiUsed mankind existed ; or, if they existed, 
threw any glimmer of hght on the abnormal psychology 
of savages. I have, on the other hand, thought it desir- 
able to sketch out a study of savage psychology in the 
light of recent psychological research. Thanks to this 
daring novelty, the book has been virtually taken as two 
books ; anthropologists have criticised the second part, 
and one or two Psychical Researchers have criticised the 
first part ; each school leaving one part severely alone, 
fitich are the natural results of a too restricted speeialism. 
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Even to Psychical Researchers the earlier division is of 
scant interest, becaUBe witnesses to successful abnormal or 
supernormal faculty in savages cannot be bronght into 
court and cross-examined. But I do not give Einecdotes 
of such savage succeases as evidence to facts ; they are 
only illuHtrationB, and evidence to beliefs and viethods (as 
of crystal gazing and automatic utterances of ' secondary 
personality '), which, among the savages, corcespond to 
the Buppoaed facts examined by Psychical Eesearch among 
the civilised. I only point out, as Baatian had already 
pointed out, the existence of a Oeld that deserves closer 
study by anthropologists who can observe savages in their 
homes. We need persons trained in the psychological 
laboratories of Europe and America, as members of an- 
thropological expeditions. It may be noted that, in his 
' Letters from the South Seas,' Mr. Louis Stevenson 
makes some curious observations, especially on a singular 
form of hypnotism applied to himself with fortunate re- 
sults. The method, used in native medicine, was novel ; 
and the results were entirely inexplicable to Mr. Stevenson, 
who had not been amenable to European hypnotic prac- 
tice. But he was not a trained expert. 

Anthropology must remain incomplete while it neglects 
this field, whether among wild or civilised men. In the 
course of time this will come to be acknowledged. It 
will be seen that we cannot really account for the origin 
of the belief in spirits while we neglect the scientific 
study of those psychical conditions, as of hallucination 
and the hypnotic trance, in which that belief must prob- 
ably have had some, at least, of its origins. 

As to the second part of the book, I have argued that 
the first dim surmises as to a Supreme Being need not 
have arisen (as on the current anthropological theory) in 
the notion of spirits at all. (See chapter xi.) Here T 
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have been said to draw e, mere ' verbal distinction,' but 
no dietinction can be more easential. If such a Supreme 
Being as many savageB acknowledge is not envisaged by 
them as a ' spirit,' then the theories and processes by which 
he is derived from a ghost of a dead man are invalid, and 
remote from the point. Aa to the origin of a belief in a 
kind of germinal Supreme Being (say the Australian 
Baiame), I do not, in this book, offer any opinion. I again 
and again decline to offer an opinion. Critics, none the 
less, have said that I attribute the belief to revelation I I 
shall therefore here indicate what I think probable in so 
obscure a field. 

As soon aa man had the idea of ' making ' things, he 
might conjecture as to a Maker of things which he him- 
self had not made, and could not make. He would regard 
this miknown Maker as a ' magnified non-natnral man.' 
These speculations appear to me to need less reflection 
than the long and complicated processes of thought by 
which Mr. Tylor beheves, and probably believes with 
justice, the theory of ' spirits ' to have been evolved. (See 
chapter iii.) This conception of a magnified non-natural 
man, who is a Maker, being given ; his Power would he 
recognised, and fancy would clothe one who had made 
such useful things with certain other moral attributes, as 
of Fatherhood, goodness, and regard for the ethics of his 
children ; these ethics having been developed naturally in 
the evolution of social life. In all this there is nothing 
' mystical,' nor anything, as far as I can see, beyond the 
limited mental powers of any beings that deserve to be 
called human. 

But I hasten to add that another theory may be enter- 
tained. Since this book was written there appeared ' The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia,' by Professor Spencer 
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and Mr. G-illen, a most -valuable study.' The anthora, 
closely scrutinising the esoteric rites of the Arunta and 
other tribes in Central Australia, found none of the moral 
precepts and attributes which (according to Mr. Howitt, 
to whom their work is dedicated), prevail in the myateriefl 
of the natives of New South Wales and Victoria. (Bee 
chapter x.) What they found was a belief in ' the great 
spirit, Twanyirika,' who is believed 'by uninitiated boys 
and women ' (but, apparently, not by adults) to preside 
over the cruel rites of tribal initiation.' No more is said, 
no myths about ' the great spirit ' aje given. He is dis- 
missed in a brief note. Kow if these ten lines contain 
all the native lore of Twanyirika, he is a mere bugbear, 
not believed in (apparently) by adults, but invented by 
them to terrorise the women and boys. Next, granting 
that the information of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen is 
exhaustive, and granting that (as Mr. J. Q-. Frazer holds, 
in his essays in the * Fortnightly Review,' April and May, 
1899) the Arunta are the most primitive of mortals, it 
will seem to follow that the moral attributes of Baiame 
and other gods of other Australian regions are later accre- 
tions round the form of an original and confessed bugbear, 
as among the primitive Arunta, ' a bogle of the nursery,' 
in the phrase repndiated by Maitland of Lethington. 
Though not otherwise conspicuously more civilised than 
the Arunta (except, perhaps, in marriage relations), Mr, 
Hewitt's South Eastern natives will have improved the 
Arunta confessed ' bogle ' into a beneficent and moral 
Father and Maker. Eeligion will have its origin in a 
tribal joke, and will have become not ' diabiement,' but 
' dwinement,' ' chang6e en route.' Readers of Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen will see that the Arunta philosophy, 
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primitive or not, is of a high ingenuity, and so artfully 
composed that it contains no room either for a Supreme 
Being or for the doctrine of the survival of the soul, vrith 
a future of rewards and punishments ; opinions declared 
to be extant among other Australian tribes. There is no 
creator, and every eoul, after death, is reincarnated in a 
new member of the tribe. On the other hand (granting 
that the brief note on Twanyirika ia exhaustive), the 
Anmta, in their isolation, may have degenerated in 
religion, and may have dropped, in the case of Twanyi- 
rika, the moral attributes of Eaiame. It may be noticed 
that, in South Eastern Australia, the Being who ptesides, 
like Twanyirika, over initiations is ?iot the supreme being, 
but a son or deputy of his, such as the Kumai Tundun. 
We do not know whether the Arunta have, or have had 
and lost, or never possessed, a being superior to Twanyi- 
rika. 

With regard to all such moral, and, in certain versions, 
creative Beings as Baiame, criticism has taken various 
lines, There is the high a priori line that savage minds 
are incapable of originating the notion of a moral Maker. 
I have already said that the notion, in an early form, 
seems to be well within the range of any minds deserving 
to be called human. Nest, the facts are disputed. lean 
only refer readers to the authorities cited. They speak 
tor tribes in many quarters of the world, and the vrit- 
nesses are laymen as well as missionaries. I am accused, 
again, of using a misleading rhetoric, and of thereby 
covertly introducing Christian or philosophical ideas into 
my account of ' savages guiltless of Christian teach- 
ing.' As to the latter point, I am also accused of mis- 
taking for native opinions the results of ' Christian 
teaching.' One or other charge must tall to the ground. 
As to my rhetoric, in the use of such words aa ' Creator.' 
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Eternal,' and the like, I shall later qualify and explain 
For a long discussion between myself and Mr. Sidney 
Hartland, involving minute detail, I may refer the reader 
to Folk-Lore, the last number of 1898 and the first of 
1899, and to the Introduction to the new edition of my 
'Myth, Ritual, and Religion' (1899). 

Where relatively high moral attributes are assigned to a 
Being, I have called the result ' ReHgion ; ' where the Bame 
Being acts like Zeus in Greek fable, plays silly or obscene 
tricks, is lustful and false, I have spoken of' Myth.' ^ 
These distinctions of Mj^th and Religion may be, and 
indeed are, called arbitrary. The whole complex set of 
statements about the Being, good or bad, sublime or silly, 
are equally Myths, it may be urged. Very well ; bat one 
set, the loftier set, is fitter to survive, and does surviya, 
in what we still commonly call Religion ; while the other 
set, the puerile set of statements, is fairly near to extinc- 
tion, and is usually called Mythology. One set has been 
the root of a goodly tree ; the other set is being lopped 
off, like the parasitic mistletoe. 

I am arguing that the two classes of ideas arise from 
two separate human moods ; moods as different and dis- 
tinct aa lust and love. I am arguing that, as far as our 
information goes, the nobler set of ideas is as ancient as 
the lower. Personally (though we cannot have direct 
evidence) I find it easy to believe that the loftier notions 
are the earlier. If man began with the conception of a 
powerful and beneficent Maker or Father, then I can see 
how the humorous savage fancy ran away with the idea 
of Power, and attributed to a potent being jnst such tricks 
as a waggish and libidinous savage would like to play if 
he could. Moreover, I have actually traced (in ' Myth, 

V ediliou o[ Myth, BUual, and Beligion, espeoiallj the nev 
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Ritaal, and Beligion ') some plaosible proceBses of mythical 
accretion. The early mind was not only religious, in its 
way, but scientific, in its way. It embraced the idea of 
ETolution as well as the idea of Creation. To one mood 
a Maker seemed to exist. But the institution of Totemism 
(whatever its origin) suggested the idea of Evolution ; for 
men, it was held, developed out of their Totems — animala 
and plfints. But then, on the other hand, Zeus, or Baiame, 
01 Mungun-ngaur, was regarded as their Father. How 
were these contradictions to be reconciled ? Easily, thus : 
ZeuBwas the Father, but, in each ca^e, was the Father by 
an amour in which he wore the form of the Totem — snake, 
swan, bull, ant, dog, or the like. At once a degraded set 
of secondary erotic myths cluster around Zeus. 

Again, it is notoriously the nature of man to attribute 
every institution to a primal inventor or legislator. Men 
then, find themselves performing certain rites, often of a 
bofifooning or scandalous character ; and, in origin, mainly 
magical, intended for the increase of game, edible plants, 
OP, later, for the benefit of the crops. Why do they per- 
form these rites ? they ask : and, looking about, as usual, 
for a primal initiator, they attribute what they do to a 
primal being, the Com Spirit, Demeter, or to Zeus, or to 
Baiame, or Manabozho, or Funjel. This is man's usual 
way of going back to origins. Instantly, then, a new set 
of parasitic myths crystallises round a Being who, perhaps, 
was originally moral. The savage mind, in short, has not 
maintEbined itself on the high level, any more than the 
facetious medieeval myths maintained themselves, say, on 
the original level of the conception of the character of 
St. Peter, the keeper of the keys of Heaven. 

All this appears perfectly natural and human, and in 
this, and in other ways, what we call low Myth may have 
invaded the higher realms of Beligion : a lovf&c invaded a 
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higher element. But reverse the bypotheaia. Conceive 
that Zeaa, or Baiame, was originally, not a Father and 
guardian, but a lewd and tricky ghost of a medicine-man, 
a dancer of indecent dances, a wooer of other men's wives, 
a shape-shifter, a burlesque droll, a mere jocular bugbear, 
like Twanyirika. By what means did he come to be 
accredited later with bis loftiest attributes, and with 
regard for the tribal ethics, which, in practice, he daily 
broke and despised? Students who argue for the possible 
priority of the lowest, or, as I call them, mythical attri- 
butes of the Being, must advance an hypothesis of the 
concretion of the nobler elements around the original 
wanton and mischievous ghost. 

Then let us suppose that the Arunta Twanyirika, a 
confessed bugbear, discredited by adults, and only invented 
to keep women and children in order, was the original 
germ of the moral and fatherly Baiame, of South Eastern 
Australian tribes. How, in that case, did the adults of 
the tribe fall into their ovra trap, come to believe seriously 
in their invented bugbear, and credit him with the superin- 
tendence of such tribal ethics as generosity and unselfish- 
ness ? What were the processes of the conversion of 
Twanyirika? I do not deny that this theory may be 
correct, but I wish to see an hypothesis of the process of 
elevation. 

I fail to frame such an hypothesis. Grant that the 
adults merely chuckle over Twanyirika, whose 'voice' 
they themselves produce by whirling the wooden tundun, 
or bull-roarer. Grant that, on initiation, the boys learn 
that ' the great spirit ' is a mere bogle, invented to mystify 
the women, and keep them away from the initiatory rites. 
How, then, did men come to believe in him ae a terrible, 
all-seeing, all-knowing, creative, and potent moral being ? 
For this, undeniably, is the belief of many Australian 
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tribes, where his ' voice ' (or rather that of his subordinate) 
IB produced hy whirling the tundun. That these higher 
beliefs are of European origin, Mr, Howitt denies. How 
were they evolved out of the notion of a confessed artificial 
bogle ? I am unable to frame a theory. 

From my point of view, namely, that the higher and 
simple ideas may well be the earlier, I have, at least, 
offered a theory of the processes by which the lower 
attributes crystallised around a conception supposed (firgu- 
■menti gratia) to be originally high. Other processes of 
degradation would come in, as (on my theory) the creed 
and practice of Animism, or worship of human ghosts, 
often of low character, swamped and invaded the prior 
belief in a fairly moral and beneficent, but not originally 
spiritual, Being. My theory, at least, is a theory, and, 
rightly or wrongly, accounts for the phenomenon, the 
combination of the highest divine and the lowest animal 
qualities in the same Being. But I have yet to learn how, 
if the lowest myths are the earhest, the highest attributes 
came in time to be conferred on the hero of the lowest 
myths. Why, or how, did a silly buffoon, or a confessed 
'bogle ' arrive at being regarded as a pati'on of such 
morality as bad been evolved? An hypothesis of the 
processes involved must be indicated. It is not enough to 
reply, in general, that the rudimentary human mind is 
illogical and confused. That is granted ; but there mast 
have been a method in its madness. What that method 
was (from my point of view) I have shown, and it must 
be as easy for opponents to set forth what, from their 
point of view, the method was. 

We are here concerned with what, since the time of the 
earliest Greek philosophers, hasbeen the crux of mythology : 
why are infamous myths told about ' the Father of gods 
and men ' ? We can easily explain the nature of the myths. 
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They are the natural flowera ot eavage fancy and humonr. 
Bnt wherefore do they crystallise round Zeus ? I have, at 
least, shown some probable processes in the evolution. 

Where criticism has not disputed the facts of the moral 
attributes, now attached to, say, an Australiau Being, it 
has accounted for them by a supposed process of borrow- 
ing from missionaries and other Europeans. In this book 
I deal with that hypothesis as urged hy Sir A. B. Ellis, in 
West Africa (chapter xiii.). I need not have taken the 
trouble, as this distinguished writer had already, in a 
work which I overlooked, formally withdrawn, as regards 
Africa, his theory of ' loan-gods.' Misa Kingsley, too, ia 
no believer in the borrowing hypothesis for West Africa, 
in regard, that is, to the highest divine conception. I 
was, when I wrote, unaware that, especially as concerns 
America and Australia, Mr. Tylor had recently advocated 
the theory of borrowing (' Journal of Anthrop, Insti- 
tute,' vol. sxi.). To Mr. Tylor's arguments, when I read 
them, I replied in the ' Nineteenth Century,' January 
1899 : ' Are Savage Gods Borrowed from Missionaries ? ' 
I do not here repeat my arguments, but await the 
publication of Mr. Tylor's ' Gifford Lectures,' in which 
his hypothesis may he reinforced, and may win my 
adhesion. 

It may here be said, however, that if the Australian 
higher religious ideas are of recent and misaionary origin, 
they would neceaaarily be known to the native women, 
from whom, in fact, they are absolutely concealed by the 
men, under penalty of death. Again, if the Son, or Sons, 
of Australian chief Beings resemble part of the Clunstian 
dogma, they much more closely resemble the Apollo and 
Hermes of Greece.' But nobody will say that the 
Australians borrowed them from Greek mythology ! 
■ Bee IntrodDctions to ni; Eirmeric Hymns. Allen. ISSg. 
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In chapter xiv., owing to a bibliographical error of my 
own, I have done injuBtice to Mr. Tylor, by supposing 
him to have overlooked Strachey's account of the Vir- 
ginian god Ahone. He did not overlook Ahone, but 
mistrusted Strachey. In an excursus on Ahone, in the 
new edition of ' Myth, Eitual, and Kehgion,' I have 
tried my best to elucidate the bibliography and other 
aspects of Strachey'a account, which X cannot regard as 
baseleaa, Mr. Tylor's opinion is, doubtleas, difEerent, and 
may prove more persuasive. As to Australia, Mr. Howitt, 
our best authority, continues to disbelieve in the theory 
of borrowing. 

I have to withdraw in chapters x. xi. the statement 
that ' Darumulun never died at all.' Mr. Hartland has 
corrected me, and pointed out that, among the Wiraijuri, 
a myth represents him as having been destroyed, for his 
offences, by Baiame. In that tribe, however, Darumulun 
is not the highest, but a subordinate Being. Mr, Hartland 
has also collected a few myths in which Auatrahan 
Supreme Beings do (contrary to my statement) ' set the 
example of sinning.' Nothing can surprise me less, and 
I only wonder that, in so savage a race, the examples, 
hitherto collected, are so rare, and so easily to be accounted 
for on the theory of processes of crystallisation of mytba 
already suggested. 

As to a remark in Appendix B, Mr. Podmore takes a 
diatinction. I quote his remark, ' the phenomena de- 
scribed are quite inexplicable by ordinary mechanical 
means,' and I contrast this, as illogical, vrith his opinion 
that a girl ' may have been directly responsible for all 
that took place.' Mr. Podmore replies that what was 
' described ' is not necessarily identical with what occurred. 
Strictly speaking, he is right ; but the evidence was 
copious, was given by many witnesses, and (as offered by 
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me) was in part contemporary (being derived from 
local newspapers), so that here Mr. Podmore's theory of 
illusions of memory on a targe scale, developed in the five 
weeks which elapsed before he examined the spectators, is 
out of cotirt. The evidence was of contemporary published 
record. 

The handling of fire by Home is accounted for by 
Mr. Podmore, in the same diapter, as the result of Home's 
use of a ' non-conducting substance.' Asked, ' what sub- 
stance ? ' he answered, ' asbestos.' Sir William Crookea, 
again repeating his account of the performance which he 
witnessed, says, ' Home took up a lump of red-hot char- 
coal about twice the size of an egg into his hand, on 
which certainly no asbestos was visible. He blew into his 
hands, and the flames could be seen coming out between 
his fingers, and he carried the charcoal round the room.' ' 
Sir W. Crookes stood close beside Home. The light was 
that of the fire and of two candles, Probably Sir William 
could see a piece of asbestos, if it was covering Home's 
hands, which he was watching. 

What I had to say, by way of withdrawal, qualifica- 
tion, explanation, or otherwise, I inserted (in order to 
seize the earliest opportunity) in the Introduction to the 
recent edition of my ' Myth, Ritual, and Eeligion ' (1899). 
The reader will perhaps make his own kind deductions 
from my rhetoric when I talk, for example, about a 
Creator in the creed of low savages. They have no 
busiuesB, anthropologists declare, to entertain so large an 
idea. But in ' The Journal of the Anthropological In- 
stitute,' N.S. II., Nos. 1, 2, p. 85, Dr. Bennett gives an 
account of the rehgion of the cannibal Fangs of the 
Congo, first described by Du Chaillu. ' These anthropo- 
phagi have some idea of a God, a superior being, their 

' Journal S.P.B., December 1899. p. 147. 
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Tata {"Father"), a bo mam merere ("he made ail 
things "). Anyambi is their Tata (Father), and ranks above 
all other Fang gods, because a'ne yap (literally, " he liveB 
in heaven ").' This is inconsiderate in the Fangs. A set 
of native cannibals have no business with a creative Father 
who is in heaven, I Bay ' creative ' because ' he made all 
things,' and (as the bowler said about a ' Yorker ') ' what 
else can you call him ? ' In all such cases, where ' creator ' 
and ' creative ' are used by me, readers will allow for the 
imperfections of the English language. As anthropo- 
logists eay, the savages simply cannot have the corre- 
sponding ideas ; and I must throw the blame on people 
who, knowing the savages and their language, assure Ufl 
that they have. This Fang Father or Tata ' is consi- 
dered indifferent to the wants and sufferings of men, 
women, and children.' Offerings and prayers are therefore 
made, not to him, but to the ghosts of parents, who are 
more accessible. This additional information precisely 
illustrates my general theory, that the chief Being was 
not evolved out of ghosts, but came to be neglected as 
ghost-worship arose, I am not aware that Dr. Bennett 
is a missionary. Anthropologists distrust missionaries, 
and most of my evidence is from laymen. If the anthropo- 
logical study of religion is to advance, the high and usu- 
ally indolent chief Beings of savage religions must be care- 
fully examined, not consigned to a casual page or para- 
graph. I have found them most potent, and most moral, 
where ghost-worship has not been evolved ; least potent, 
or at all events most indifferent, where ghost-worship is 
most in vogue. The inferences (granting the facts) are 
fatal to the current anthropological theory. 

The phrases ' Creator,' ' creative,' as applied to Anyambi, 
or Baiame, have been described, by critics, as rhetorical, 
covertly introducing conceptions of which savages are 
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incapable. I have already shown that I only follow my 
authorities, and their translations of phrases in various 
savage tongues. But the phrase 'eternal/ applied to 
Anyambi or Baiame, may be misleading. I do not wish to 
assert that, if you talked to a savage about ' eternity/ he 
would understand what you intend. I merely mean what 
Mariner says that the Tongans mean as to the god 
TA-li-y Tooboo. ' Of his origin they had no idea, rather 
supposing him to be eternal.' The savage theologians 
assert no beginnmg for such beings (as a rule), and no end, 
except where Unkulunkulu is by some Zulus thought to 
be dead, and where the Wiraijuris declare that their 
Darumulun {not supreme) was ' destroyed ' by Baiame. 
I do not wish to credit savages with thoughts more 
abstract than they possess. But that their thought 
can be abstract is proved, even in the case of the abso- 
lutely ' primitive Arunta,* by their myth of the TJngam' 
bikula, ' a word which means " out of nothing," or " self- 
existing," ' say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen.* Once more, 
I find that I have spoken of some savage Beings as 
* omnipresent ' and 'omnipotent.' But I have pointed 
out that this is only a modem metaphysical rendering 
of the actual words attributed to the savage : ' He can go 
everywhere, and do everything.' As to the phrase, also 
used, that Baiame, for example, ' makes for righteousness,' 
I mean that he sanctions the morality of his people ; for 
instance, sanctions veracity and unselfishness, as Mr. 
Howitt distinctly avers. These are examples of 'righteous- 
ness ' in conduct. I do not mean that these virtues were 
impressed on savages in some supernatural way, as a 
critic has daringly averred that I do. The strong reaction 
of some early men against the cosmical process by which 
'the weakest goes to the wall,' is, indeed, a curious moral 

* Native Tribes of Central AustraUa.^ p. 388. 
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phenomenon, and deserves the attention of moralists. But 
I never dreamed of supposing that this reaction (which 
extends beyond the limit o£ the trihe or group) had a 
' sapematuTftl ' origin I It has been argued that ' tribal 
morality' is only a set of regulations based on the con- 
venience of the elders of the tribe : is, in fact, as the 
Platonic Thrasymachua says, ' the interest of the strongest.' 
That does not appear to me to be demonstrated ; but this 
is no place for a discussion of the origin of morals. ' The 
interest of the strongest,' and of the nomadic group, 
■would he to knock elderly invalids on the head. But 
Dampier says, of the Australians, in 1688, ' Be it little, or 
be it much they get, every one has his part, as well the 
young and tender, and the old and feeble, who are not 
able to go abroad, as the strong and lusty.' The origin of 
this fair and generous dealing may be obscure, but it is 
precisely the kind of dealing on which, according to Mr. 
Howitt, the rehgion of the Kumai insists (chapter x,). 
Thus the Being concerned does ' make for righteousness,' 

"With these explanations I trust that my rhetorical use 
of such phrases as 'eternal,'' creative,' 'omniBcient," omni- 
potent,' ' omnipresent,' and ' moral,' may not be found to 
mislead, or covertly to import modem or Christian 
ideas into my account of the religious conceptions of 
savages. 

As to the evidence throughout, a learned historian has 
informed me that ' no anthropological evidence is of any 
value.' If BO, there can be no anthropology (in the realm 
of institutions). But the evidence that I adduce is from 
such sources as anthropologists, at least, accept, and 
employ in the construction of theories from which, in 
some points, X venture to dissent. 

A.L. 
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* The okly bbgbtteb ' of this work is Monsieur Le- 
f^bnre, author of * Les Yeux d'Horus/ and other studies 
in Egyptology. He suggested the writing of the book, 
but is in no way responsible for the opinions expressed. 

The author cannot omit the opportunity of thanking 
Mr. Frederic Myers for his kindness in reading the proof 
sheets of the earlier chapters and suggesting some cor- 
rections of statement. Mr. Myers, however, is probably 
not in agreement with the author on certain points ; for 
example, in the chapter on ' Possession.' As the second 
part of the book differs considerably from the opinions 
which have recommended themselves to most anthro- 
pological writers on early Beligion, the author must say 
here, as he says later, that no harm can come of trying 
how facts look from a new point of view, and that he cer- 
tainly did not expect them to fall into the shape which he 
now presents for criticism. 

8t. Amorews : April 3, 1898. 
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INTBODUCTOBY OHAPTBB 

The modern Science of the History of Religion baa 
attained conclusions which already possess an air of being 
firmly established. These conclusions may be briefly 
stated thus : Man derived the conception of ' spirit ' or 
' soul ' from bis reflections on the phenomena of sleep, 
dreams, death, shadow, and from the experiences of trance 
and hallucination. Worshipping first the departed souls 
of his kindred, man later extended the doctrine of spiritual 
beings in many directions. Ghosts, or other spiritual 
existences fashioned on the same lines, prospered till they 
became gods. Finally, as the result of a variety of pro- 
cesses, one of these gods became supreme, and, at last, 
was regarded as the one only God. Meanwhile man 
retained his belief in the existence of his own soul, surviv- 
ing after the death of the body, and so reached the concep- 
tion of immortality. Thus the ideas of God and of the 
aonl are the result of early fallacious reasonings about 
misunderstood experiences. 

It may seem almost wanton to suggest the desirable- 
ness of revising a system at once so simple, so logical, 
and apparently so well bottomed on facts. But there can 
never be any real harm in studying masses of evidence 
from fresh points of view. At worst, the failure of adverse 
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criticism mast help to.eshAHieb the doctrines assailed. 
"Now, as we shall shoW'/.thWe are two points of view from 
which the evideooe'^it, to' religion in its early stages has not 
been steadily coBJ^empIated. Therefore we intend to ask, 
first, wh>v\ if'^nything, can be ascertained as to the nature 
of tha Vrtjii(jns ' and hallucinations which, according to 
,Mf, Tylbr in bis celebrated work ' Primitive Culture,' 
jEgqt''tbeir aid to the formation of the idea of 'spirit.' 
^ecoudly, we shall collect and compare the accounts 
which we possess of the High Gods and creative beings 
worshipped or believed in, by the most backward races. 
"We shall then ask whether these relatively Supreme 
Beings, so conceived of by men in very rudimentary 
social conditions, can he, as anthropology declares, mere 
developments from the behef in ghosts of the dead. 

We shall end by venturing to suggest that the savage 
theory of the soul may be based, at least in part, on expe- 
riences which cannot, at present, be made to fit into any 
purely materialistic system of the universe. We shall 
also bring evidence tending to prove that the idea of God, 
in its earliest known shape, need not logically be derived 
from the idea of spirit, however that idea itself may have 
been attained or evolved. The conception of God, then, need 
not be evolved out of reflections on dreams and ' ghosts.' 

If these two positions can be defended with any suc- 
cess, it is obvious that the whole theory o! the Science of 
Keligion will need to be reconsidered. But it is no less 
evident that our two positions do not depend on each other. 
The first may be regarded as fantastic, or improbable, or 
may be ' masked ' and left on one side. But the strength 
of the second position, derived from evidence of a different 
character, will not, therefore, be in any way impaired. 
I Our first position can only be argued for by dint of evi- 

1 dence highly unpopular in character, and, as a general 

I rule, condemned by modem science. The evidence is 

I obtained by what is, at all events, a legitimate anthropo- 

I logical proceeding. We may follow Mr. Tylor's example, 

I and collect savage beliefs about visions, hallucinations, 

B 'clairvoyance,' and the acquisition of knowledge appa- 
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rently not attainable throngb the normal channels of 
sen8s. We may then compare these savage beliefs with 
attested records of similar experiences among living and 
educated civilised men. Even it we attain to no conclu- 
sion, or a negative conclusion, as to the actuality and 
supernormal character of the alleged experiences, still to 
compare data of savage and civilised psychology, or even 
of savage and civilised illusions and fables, is decidedly 
part, though a neglected part, of the function of anthropo- 
logical science. The results, whether they do or do not 
stren^hen our first position, must be curious and instruc- 
tive, if only as a chapter in the history of human error. 
That chapter, too, is concerned with no mean topic, but 
with what we may call the X region of our nature. Out 
of that region, out of miracle, prophecy, vision, have cer- 
tainly come forth the great religions, Christianity and 
Islam ; and the great religious innovators and leaders, our 
Lord Himself, St. Francis, John Knox, Jeanne d'Arc, 
down to the founder of the new faith of the Sioux and 
Arapahoe, It cannot, then, be unscientific to compare 
the barbaric with the civilised behefs and experiences about 
a region so dimly understood, and so fertile in potent 
influences. Here the topic will be examined rather by 
the method of anthropology tlmn of psychology. We 
may conceivably have something to learn (aa has been 
the case before) from the rough observations and hasty 
inferences of the most backward races. 

We may illustrate this by an anecdote : 

' The Northern Indiana call the Aurora Sorealis " Ed- 
thin," that is "Deer." Their ideas in this respect are 
founded on a principle one v^ould not imagine. Experience 
has shown them that when a hairy deer-skin is briskly 
stroked with the hand on a dark night, it will emit many 
aparks of electrical fire,' 

So says Heame in his 'Journey,' published in 1795 
(p. 346). 

This observation of the Bed Men is a kind of parable 
representing a part of the purport of the following treatise. 
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The Indians, making a hasty inference from a trivial 
phenomenon, arrived unawares at a probably correct con- 
clusion, long unknown to civilised science. They con- 
nected the Aurora Borealis with electricity, supposing 
that multitudes of deer in the sky rubbed the sparks oat 
of each other ! Meanwhile, even in the last century, a 
puzzled populace spoke of the phenomenon as 'Lord 
Derwentwater's Lights.' The cosmic pomp and splendour 
shone to welcome the loyal Derwentwater into heaven, 
when he had given his life for his exiled king. 

Now, my purpose in the earlier portion of this essay 
is to suggest that certain phenomena of human nature, 
apparently as trivial as the sparks rubbed out of a deer's 
bide in a dark night, may indicate, and may be allied to a 
force or forces, which, like the Aurora Borealis, may shine 
from one end of the heavens to the other, strangely 
illumining the darkness of our destiny. Such phenomena 
science has ignored, as it so long ignored the sparks from 
the stroked deer-skin, and the attractive power of rubbed 
amber. These trivial things were not known to be allied 
to the lightning, or to indicate a force which man could 
tame and use. But just as the Indians, by a rapid careless 
inference, attributed the Aurora Borealis to electric in- 
fluenceSjSO (as anthropology assures us) savages everywhere 
have inferred the existence of soul or spirit, intelligence that 

' Does not know the bond of Time, 
Nor wear the manacles of Space,' 

in part from certain apparently trivial phenomena of human 

r faculty. These phenomena, as Mr. Tylor says, ' the great 

[ intellectual movement of the last two centuries has 

L simply thrown aside as worthless.' ' I refer to alleged 

L experiences, merely odd, sporadic, and, for commercial pur- 

m poses, useless, such as the transference of thought from one 

I mind to another by no known channel of sense, the occur- 

■ rence of hallucinations which, prima facie, correspond 

L 



■ Primiliie Culture, L 156. London, 1B91. 
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that is called 'second sight,' or ' clairvoyance,' and other 
things even more obscure. Beasoning on these real or 
alleged phenomena, and on other gnite normal and accepted 
facts of dream, shadow, sleep, trance, and death, savages 
have inferred the existence of spirit or soul, exactly as the 
Indians arrived at the notion of electricity (not so called 
by them, of coarse) as the cause of the Aurora Borealis. 
But, just as the Indians thought that the cosmic lights 
were caused by the rubbing together of crowded deer in 
the heavens (a theory quite childishly absurd), so the 
savage has expressed, in rude fantastic ways, his conclusion 
as to the existence ot spirit. He believes in wandering 
separable souls of men, sm-viving death, and he has 
peopled with his dreams the whole inanimate universe. 

My suggestion is that, in spite of his fantasies, the 
savage had possibly drawn from his premises an inference 
not wholly, or not demonstrably erroneous. As the sparks 
of the deer-skin indicated electricity, so the strange lights 
in the night of homan nature may indicate faculties 
which science, till oE late and in a few instances, has 
laughed at, ignored, ' thrown aside as worthless.' 

It should be observed that I am not speaking of 
' spiritualism,' a word of the worst associations, inex- 
tricably entangled with fraud, bad logic, and the blindest 
credulity. Some of the phenomena alluded to have, 
however, been claimed as their own province by ' spiritists,' 
and need to be rescued from them. Mr. Tylor writes : 

' The issue raised by the comparison of savage, barbaric, 
and civilised spiritualism is this : Do the Ked Indian 
medicine-man, the Tatar necromancer, the Highland 
ghost-seer, and the Boston medium, share the posses- 
sion of belief and knowledge of the highest truth and 
import, which, nevertheless, the great intellectual move- 
ment of the last two centuries has simply thrown aside as 
worthless ?' 

IHstinguo ! That does not seem to me to he the issue. 
In my opinion the issue is : ' Have the Red Indian, the 
Tatar, the Highland seer, and the Boston medium (the 
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least reputable o£ the menagerie) observed, and reasoned 
wildly Irom, and counterfeited, and darkened with im- 
posture, certain gennine by-products ol human faculty, 
which do not prima facie deserve to be thrown aside? ' 

That, I venture to think, ia the real issue. That 
science may toss aside as worthless some valuable observa- 
tions of savages is now universally admitted by people 
who know the fa«ts. Among these observations is the 
whole topic of Hypnotism, with the use of suggestion for 
healing purposes, and the phenomena, no longer denied, 
of ' alternating personalities.' For the truth of this state- 
ment we may appeal to one of the greatest of Continental 
anthropologists, Adolf Eastian.' The missionaries, like 
Livingstone, usually supposed that the savage seer's 
declared ignorance — after his so-called fit of inspiration — 
of what occurred in that state, was an imposture. But 
nobody now doubts the similar oblivion of what has 
passed that sometimes follows the analogous hypnotic 
sleep. Of a remarkable cure, which the school of the 
SalpfitriSrc or Nancy would ascribe, with probable justice, 
to ' suggestion,' a savage example will be given later. 

Savage hypnotism and 'suggestion,' among the Sioux 
and Arapahoe, has been thought worthy of a whole 
volume in the Reports of the Ethnological Bureau of 
the Smithsonian Institute (Washington, U.S., 1892-93). 
Bepublican Governments publish scientific matter ' re- 
gardless of expense,' and the essential points might have 
been put more shortly. They illustrate the fact that only 
certain persons can hypnotise others, and throw light on 
some peculiarities of rapport.^ In brief, savages antici- 
pated us in the modern science of experimental psychology, 
as is frankly acknowledged by the Society for Experimental 
Psychology of Berlin. ' That many of the so-called 
mystical phenomena are much more common and pro- 

' Ueber psycltische Bcobachtungen bei NalurvBlkom. Leipzig, 
Gunther, 1830. 

- See especially pp. 022-Q26. The book is inleresting id other ways, 
and, indeed, touching, as it dGa(]i'il>es the founding of a, new Bed Indiui 
rrlieioD, on a basis of Hypnotism aud CbiiBtianity. 
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minent among eavages than among onrselves ia familiar to 
everyone acquainted with the aubject. The ethnological 
Bide of our inquiry demands penetrative study.' ' 

That stndy I am about to try to sketch. My object 
is to examine some ' auperatitioua practices ' and beliefs of 
savages by aid of the comparative method. I shall com- 
pare, as I have already said, the ethnological evidence 
for savage usages and beliefs analogous to thought- 
transference, coincidental hallucinations, alternating per- 
sonality, and so forth, with the best attested modem 
examples, experimental or spontaneous. This raises the 
question of our evidence, which is all-important. We 
proceed to defend it. The savage accounts are on the 
level of much anthropological evidence ; they may, that 
is, be dismissed by adversaries as ' travellers' tales.' But 
the best testimony for the truth of the reports as to 
actual belief in the facts is the undesigned coincidence of 
evidence from all ages and quarters.' When the stories 
brought by travellers, ancient and modern, learned and 
unlearned, pious or sceptical, agree in the main, we have 
all the certainty that anthropology can offer. Again, when 
we find practically the same strange neglected sparks, not 
only rumoured of in European popular superstition, but 
attested in many hundreds of depositions mode at first 
hand by respectable modem witnesses, educated and re- 
sponsible, we cannot honestly or safely dismiss the coinci- 
dence of report as indicating a mere ' survival ' of savage 
superstitious belief, and nothing more. 

We can no longer do so, it is agreed, in the case of 
hypnotic phenomena. I hope to make it seem possible 
that we should not do so in the matter of the hallucinations 
provoked by gazing in a smooth deep, usually styled 
'crystal-gp-zing.' Ethnologically, this practice is at least 
as old as classical times, and is of practically world-wide 
distribution. I shall prove its existence in Australia, 
New Zealand, North America, South America, Asia, 
Africa, Polynesia, and among the Incas, not to speak of 
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the middle and recent Buropean ages, The oniverBal idea 
is that Buch visionB may be ' clairvoyant." To take a 
Polynesian case, ' resembliDg the Hawaiian wai harm.' 
When anyone has been robbed, the priest, after praying, 
has a hole dng in the floor of the house, and filled with 
water. Then he gazes into the water, ' over which the 
god is sapposed to place the spirit of the thief. . . . The 
image of the thief was, according to their account, re- 
flected in the water, and being perceived by the priest, he 
named the individual, or the parties.' ' Here the state- 
ment about the ' spirit ' is a mere savage philosophical 
explanation. But the fact that hallucinatory pictures 
can really be seen by a fair percentage of educated 
Europeans, in water, glass balls, and so forth, is now 
confirmed by frequent experiment, and accepted by 
opponents, ' non -mystical writers,' like Dr. Parish of 
Munich.* I shall bring evidence to suggest that the 
visions may correctly reflect, aa it were, persons and places 
absolutely unknown to the gazer, and that they may 
even reveal details nnknovm to every one present. Such 
results among savages, or among the Buperstitious, would 
be, and are, explained by the theory of ' spirits,' Modem 
science has still to find an explanation consistent with 
recognised laws of nature, but ' spirits ' we shall not 
invoke. 

In the same way I mean to examine all or moat of 
the ' 80-caIled mystical phenomena of savage life.' I 
then compare them with the better vouched for modern 
examples. To return to the question of evidence, I con- 
fess that I do not see how the adverse anthropologist, 
psychologist, or popular agnostic is to evade the following 
dilemma : To the anthropologist we say, ' The evidence 
we adduce is your own evidence, that of books of travel 
in all lands and countries. If you may argue from it, so 
may we, Some of it is evidence to unusual facts, more of 
it is evidence to singular beliefs, which we think not 
necessarily without foundation. As raising a presump- 
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tion in favour of that opinion, we cite examples in which 
savage obsei'vations of abnormal and once rejected facts, 
are now admitted by science to have a large reBiduum of 
truth, we argue that what is admitted in some cases may 
come to be admitted in more. No a priori line can here 
be drawn.' 

To the psychologist who objects that our modern 
instances are mere anecdotes, we reply by asking, ' Dear 
sir, what are your modem instances ? What do you 
know of " Mrs. A.," whom you still persistently cite as 
an example of morbid recurrent hallucinations ? Name 
the German servant girl who, in a fever, talked several 
learned languages, which ahe bad heard her former 
master, a scholar, declaim ! Where did she live ? who 
vouches for her, who heard her, who understood her? 
There is, you know, no evidence at all ; the anecdote is 
told by Coleridge : the phenomena are said by him to 
have been observed " in a Boman Catholic town in 
Germany, a year or two before my arrival at Gottingen. . . . 
Many eminent physiologistB and psychologists visited the 
town." Why do you not name a few out of the distin- 
guished crowd ? ' ' This anecdote, a rumour of a rumour 
of a Protestant explanation of a Catholic marvel, was told 
by Coleridge at least twenty years after the possible date. 
The psychologists copy it,' one after the other, as a 
flock of sheep jump where their leader has jumped. An 
example by way of anecdote may be permitted. 

According to the current anthropological theory, the 
idea of soul or spirit was suggested to early men by their 
experiences in dreams. They seemed, in sleep, to visit 
remote places ; therefore, they argued, something within 
them was capable of leaving the body and wandering 
about. This something was the soul or spirit. Now it 
is obvious that this opinion of early men would be con- 
firmed if tbey ever chanced to acquire, in dreams, know- 
ledge of places which they had never visited, and of facts 
as to which, in their waking state, they could have no 
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information. This experience, indeed, would suggest 
problems even to Mr. Herbert Spencer, if it occurred 
to him. 

Conversing on this topic with a friend of acknowledged 
philosophical eminence, I illnstrated my meaning by a 
story of a dream. It was reported to me by the dreamer, 
with whom I am well acquainted, was of very recent occnr- 
rence, and was corroborated by the evidence of another 
person, to whom the dream was narrated, before its fnlfil- 
ment was discovered. I am not at liberty to publish the 
details, for good reasons, but the essence of the matter 
was this : A. and B. (the dreamer) had common interests. 
A. had taken certain steps about which B. had only a 
surmise, and a vague one, that steps had probably been 
taken. A. then died, and B. in an extremely vivid dream 
(a thing unfamiliar to him) seemed to read a mass of un- 
known facts, culminating in two definite results, capable 
of being stated in figures. These results, by the very 
nature of the case, could not be known to A,, so that, 
before he was placed out of B.'s reach by death, he could 
not have stated them to him, and, afterwards, had assuredly 
no means of doing so. 

The dream, two days after its occurrence, and after it 
had been told to C, proved to be literally correct. 

Now I am not asking the reader's belief for this anec- 
dote (for that could only be yielded in virtue of knowledge 
of the veracity of B. and C), but I invite his attention to 
the psychological explanation. My friend suggested that 
A. had told B. all about the affair, that B. had not listened 
(though his interests were vitally concerned), and that the 
crowd of curious details, naturally unfamiliar to B., had 
reposed in his subconscious memory, and had been revived 
in the dream. 

Now B.'s dream was a dream of reading a mass of 
minute details, including names of places entirely unknown 
to him. It may be admitted, in accordance with the 
psychological theory, that B. might have received all this 
information from A., but, by dint of inattention — 'the 
malady of not marking ' — -might never have been con- 
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scioushj aware of what he heard. Then B.'s Eubconsclous 
memory of what he did not consciously know might break 
upon him in his dream. Instances of similar mental 
phenomena are not uncommon. But the general result 
of the combined details was one which could not possibly 
be known to A. before his death ; nor to E. could it be 
known at all. Yet B.'s dream represented this general 
result with perfect accuracy, which cannot ha accounted 
for by the revival o£ subconscious memory in sleep. 
Neither asleep nor awake can a man remember what it is 
impossible for him to have known. The dream contained 
no prediction, for the results were now fixed; but (grant- 
ing the good faith of the narrator) the dream did contain 
information not normally accessible. 

However, by way of psychological explanation of the 
dream, my friend cited Coleridge's legend, as to the 
German girl and her unconscious Imowlcdge of certain 
learned languages. 'And what is the evidence for the 
truth of Coleridge's legend ? ' Of course, there is none, or 
none known to all the psychologists who quote it from 
Coleridge. Neither, it true, was the legend to the point. 
However, psychology will accept such onauthenticated 
narratives, and yet will scoff at first hand, duly corrobo- 
rated testimony from living and honourable people, about 
recent events. 

Only a great force of prejudice can explain this accept- 
ance, by psychologists, of one kind of marvellous tale 
oa no evidence, and this rejection of another class of 
marvellous tale, when supported by first hand, signed and 
corroborated evidence, of living witnesses, I see only one 
escape for psychologists from this dilemma. Their marvel- 
lous tales aT& possible, though unvoucbed for, because they 
have always heard them and repeated them in lectures, 
and read and repeated them in books. Our marvellous 
tales are impossible, because the psychologists know 
that they are impossible, which meaiis that they have 
not been familiar with them, from youth upwards, in 
lectures and manuals. But man has no right to have 
'clear ideas of the possible and impossible,' like Faraday, 
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a priori, except in the exact Bciences. There are other ■ 

I iiiBtaiicea ot weak evidence which Batisfiea psychologists. 1 
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Hamilton has an anecdote, borrowed from Mocboddo, 

who got it from Mr. Hans Stanley, who, ' aboot twenty-six 
years ago,' heard it from the subject of the story, Madame 
de Laval. ' I have the memorandum somewhere in my 
papers,' says Mr, Stanley, vaguely. Then we have two 
American anecdotcB by Dr. Flint and Mr. Kush ; and 
such is Sir William Hamilton's equipment of odd facts 
for discussing the unconscious or subconscious. The 
least credible and worst attested of these narratives still 
appears in popular works on psychology. Moreover, all 
psychology, except esperimeotal psychology, is based on 
anecdotes which people tell about their own subjective ex- 
periences. Mr. G-altoD, whose original researches are well 
known, even offered rewards in money for such narratives 
about visnalised rows of coloured figures, and so on. 

Clearly the psychologist, then, has no prima fade right 
to object to our anecdotes of experiences, which he regards 
as purely subjective. As evidence, we only accept them 
at first hand, and, when possible, the witnesses have been 
cross-examined personally. Our evidence then, where it 
consists of travellers' tales, is on a level with that which 
satisfies the anthropologist. Where it consists of modem 
statements of personal experience, our evidence is often 
infinitely better than much which is accepted by the non- 
experimental psychologist. As for the agnostic writer 
on the Non-Eeligion of the Future, M. Guyau actually 
illustrates the Besmrection of our Lord by an American 
myth about a criminal, of whom a hallucinatory phantasm 
appeared to each of his gaol companions, separately and 
successively, on a day after his execution ! For this 
prodigious fable no hint of reference to authority is 
given.' Yet the evidence appears to satisfy M. Guyau, and 
is used by him to reinforce hie argument. 

The anthropologist and psychologist, then, must either 

admit that their evidence is no better than ours, if as 

' Coleridge's mythical maid (p. 10) ia set down by Mr. Snmuel Laiag to 

an experiment of Braid's 1 No references are given.— Laiug i Problems q/ 

the Future. 
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good, or mnst say that they only believe evidence as to 
* possible ' facts. They thus constitute themselves judges 
of what is possible, and practically regard themselves as 
omniscient. Science has had to accept so many things 
once scoffed at as ' impossible/ that this attitude of hers, as 
we shall show in chapter ii., ceases to conmiand respect. 

My suggestion is that the trivial, rejected, or unheeded 
phenomena vouched for by the evidence here defended 
may, not inconceivably, be of considerable importance. 
But, stating the case at the lowest, if we are only con- 
cerned with illusions and fables, it cannot but be curious to 
note their persistent uniformity in savage and civilised life. 

To make the first of our two main positions clear, and 
in part to justify ourselves in asking any attention for 
such matters, we now offer an historical sketch of the 
relations between Science and the so-called ' Miraculous ' 
in the past. 
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Historical Sketch 

Keseaeoh in the X region ia not a new thing nnder the 

When Saul disguised himself before hi3 conference 
with the Witch of Endor, he made an elementary attempt 
at a scientific test of the aupernonnal. Crcesua, the king, 
went much further, when he tested the clairvoyance of 
the oracles of Greece, by sending an embassy to ask what 
he was doing at a given hour on a given day, and by then 
doing something very bizarre. We do not know how the 
Delphic oracle found out the right answer, but various 
eaay methods of fraud at once occur to the mind. How- 
ever, the procedure of Crceaus, if he took certain precau- 
tions, was relatively scientific. Belatively scientific also 
was the inquiry of Porphyry, with whose position our 
own is not unlikely to be compared. Unable, or reluctant, 
to accept Christianity, Porphyry ' sought after a sign ' of 
an element of supernormal truth. in Paganism. But he 
began at the wrong end, namely at Pagan spiritualistic 
siances, with the usual accompaniments of darkness and 
fraud. His perplexed letter to Anebo, with the reply 
attributed to lamblichua, reveal Porphjrry wandering 
puzzled among mediums, floating lights, odd noises, 
queer dubious 'physical phenomena.' He did not begin 
with accurate experiments as to the existence of rare, and 
apparently supernormal human faculties, and he seems to 
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have attained no conclusion except that ' spirits ' are 
' deceitful.' ' 

Something more akin to modern research began 
about the time of the Eeformation, and lasted till about 
1680, The fury for burning witches led men of sense, 
learning, and humanity to ask -whether there was any 
reality in witchcraft, and, generally, in the marvels of 
popular belief. The inquiries of Thyrteus, Lavaterus, 
Bodinus, Wierus, Le Loyer, Reginald Scot, and many 
others, tended on the whole to the negative side as 
regards the wilder fables about witches, hut left the 
problems of ghosts and haunted houses pretty much 
where they were before. It may be observed that 
Lavaterus (drc. 1580) already put forth a form of the 
hypothesis of telepathy (that ' ghosts ' are hallucinations 
produced by the direct action of one mind, or brain, upon 
another), while ThyrEBus doubted whether the noises 
heard in ' haunted houses ' were not mere hallucinations 
of the sense of hearing. But all these early writers, like 
Cardan, were very careless of first-hand evidence, and, 
indeed, preferred ghosts vouched for by classical authority, 
Pliny, Plutarch, or Suetonius. With the Eev. Joseph 
Glanvil, P.R.S. {circ. 16G6), a more careful examination 
of evidence came into use. Among the marvels of 
G-Ianvil's and other tracts usually published together in 
his ' SadducismUH Triumphatus ' will be found letters 
which show that be and his friends, like Henry More and 
Boyle, laboured to collect first-hand evidence for second 
sight, haunted houses, ghosts, and wraiths. The con- 
fessed object was to procure a 'Whip for the Droll,' a 
reply to the laughing scepticism of the Eestoration. The 
result was to brmg on Glanvil a throng of bores — he waa 
'worse haunted than Mr. Mompesson's house,' he says — 
and Mr. Pepys found his arguments ' not very convincing.' 
Mr. Pepys, however, was alarmed by ' our young gib-cat,' 
which he mistook for a 'spright.' With Henry More, 
Baxter, and Glanvil practically died, for the time, the 
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attempt to investigate these topics scientifically, thoagh 
an impression of doubt was left on the mind of Addison. 
Witchcraft ceased to win belief, and was abolished, aa a 
crime, in 1736. Some of the Scottish oletgy, and John 
Wesley, clung fondly to the old faith, but Wodrow, and 
Cotton Mather (about 1710-1730) were singularly careless 
and unlucky in producing anything hke evidence for their 
narratives. Ghost stories continued to be told, but not to 
be investigated. 

Then one of the most acute of philosophers decided 
that investigation ought never to be attempted. This 
scientific attitude towards X phenomena, that of refusing 
to examine them, and denying them without examina- 
tion, was fixed by David Hume in his celebrated essay 
on 'Miracles.' Hume derided the observation and study 
of what he called ' Miracles,' in the field of experience, 
and he looked for an a priori argument which would tor 
ever settle the question without examination of facts. In 
an age of experimental philosophy, which derided a priori 
methods, this was Hume's great contribution to know- 
ledge. His famous argument, the joy of many an honest 
breast, is a tissue of fallacies which might be given for 
exposure to beginners in logic, as an elementary exercise. 
In announcing his discovery, Hume amusingly displays 
the self-complacency and the want of humour with which 
we Scots are commonly charged by our critics : 

' I flatter myself that I have discovered an argument 
which, if just, vrill, with the wise and learned, be an 
everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious delusions, 
and consequently will be useful as long as the world 
endures.' 

He does not expect, however, to convince the multitude. 
Till the end of the world, ' accounts of miracles and pro- 
digies, I suppose, will be found in all histories, sacred 
and profane.' Without saying here what he means by a 
miracle, Hume argues that ' experience is our only guide 
in reasoning.' He then defines a miracle as 'a violation 
of the laws of nature.' By a ' law of nature * he means a 
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Tiniformity, not of all experience, but of ench experience 
aa he will deign to admit ; while he excludes, without 
examination, alt evidence for experience of the absence 
of SQch nnilormity. That kind of experience cannot 
be considered. ' There must be a uniform experience 
against every miraculous event, otherwise the event would 
not merit that appellation.' If there be any experience 
in favour of the event, that experience does not count. 
A mimcle is counter to universal experience, no event is 
counter to universal experience, therefore no event is a 
miracle. If you produce evidence to what Hume calls a 
miracle (we shall see examples) he replies that the 
evidence is not valid, unless its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact. Now no error of human 
evidence can be more miraculous than a 'miracle,' 
Therefore there can be no valid evidence for 'miracles,' 
Fortunately, Hume now gives an example of what he 
means by ' miracles.' He says : — 

' For, first, there is not to be found, in all history, any 
miracle attested by a sufficient number of men, of such 
unquestioned good sense, education, and learning, as to 
secure us againat all delusion in themselves ; of such 
undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion 
of any design to deceive others ; of such credit and reputa- 
tion in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to lose 
in case of their being detected in any falsehood ; and at 
the same time attesting facts performed in such a public 
manner, and in so celebrated a part of the world, as 
to render the detection unavoidable ; all which circum- 
stances are requisite to give us a full aasucance in the 
testimony of men.' ' 

Hume added a note at the end of his book, in which 
he contradicted every assertion which he had made in the 

> Theitaliashereare those ot Mr. Alfred BaBsell Wallace, in his Sftni^Zfj 
and Modem Scicnae. Mr. Huilej, in hiB eipoaure ot Hume's tallaoieB (in 
biB Life ol Hume), did not enunine the Janseniat ' miroales ' which Hame 
wftB critioiiing. 
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paasage just cited ; indeed, he contradicted himself before 
he had written six pages. 

' There surely never was a greater nomber of miracles 
ascribed to one person than those which were lately said 
to have been wrought in France iipon the tomb of Abbd 
Paris, the famous Jansenist, with whose sanctity the 
people were so long deluded. The curing of the sick, 
giving hearing to the deaf, and sight to the blind, were 
everywhere talked of as the usual effects of that holy 
sepiilchre. But what is more extraordinary, many of the 
miracles were immediately proved upon the spot, before 
judges of unquestioned integrity, attested by witnesses of 
credit and distinction, in a learned age, and on the most 
eminent theatre that is now in the world. Nor is this all. 
A relation of them was published and dispersed every- 
where ; nor were the Jesuits, though a learned body, 
supported by the civil magistrate, and determined enemies 
to those opinions, in whose favour the miracles were said 
to have been wrought, ever able distinctly to refute or 
detect them. Where shall we find auch a number of cir- 
cumstances, agreeing to the corroboration of one fact? 
And what have we to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses, 
but the absolute impossibility, or miraculous nature of the 
events which they relate ? And this, surely, in the eyes 
of all reasonable people, will alone be regarded as a suffi- 
cient refutation.' 

Thus Hume first denies the existence of such evidence, 
given in such circumstances as he demands, and then he 
produces an example of that very kind of evidence. 
Having done this, he abandons (as Mr. Wallace observes) 
his original assertion that the evidence does not exist, and 
takes refuge in alleging ' the absolute impossibility ' o! the 
events which the evidence supports. Thus Hume poses as 
a perfect judge of the possible, in a kind of omniscience. 
He takes his stand on the uniformity of all experience 
that is not hostile to his idea of the possible, and dismisses 
all testimony to other experience, even when it reaches his 
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Btandard of evidence. He is remote indeed from Virchow'a 
position ' that what we call the laws of nature must vary 
according to our frequent new experiences.' ' In his note, 
Hume buttresses and confirms hisevidence for the Jansenist 
miracles. They have even a martyr, M. Montgeron, who 
wrote an account of the events, and, says Hnme lightly, 
' is now said to be somewhere in a dungeon on account of 
his book.' Many of the miracles of the Abb6 Paris were 
proved immediately by wituessea before the Bishop's 
court at Paris, under the eye of Cardinal Noailles. . . . 
'His successor was an enomy to the Janaenists, yet 
twenty-two curis of Paris . . . pressed him to examine 
these miracles . . . But he wisely forhore.' Hume adds 
his testimony to the character of these cur6s. Thus it is 
wisdom, according to Hume, to dismiss the most public 
and well-attested ' miracles ' without examination. This 
is experimental science of an odd kind. 

The phenomena were eases of healing, many of them 
surprising, of cataleptic rigidity, and of insensibility to 
pain, among visitors to the tomb of the Ahh& Paris (1731). 
Had the cases been judicially examined (all medical evi- 
dence was in their favour), and had they been proved 
false, the cause of Hume would have profited enormously, 
A strong presumption would have been raised against the 
miracles of Christianity. But Hume applauds the wisdom 
of not giving hie own theory this chance of a triumph. 
The cataleptic seizures were of the sort now familiar to 
Ecience. Thesehave, therefore, emergedfromthemiraculoua. 
In fact, the phenomena which occurred at the tomb of the 
AbbS Paris have emerged almost too far, and now seem 
in danger of being too readily and too easily accepted. In 
1887 MM. Binet and P^r^. of the school of the Salpfetri^re, 
published in English a popular manual styled ' Anim al 
Magnetism.' These authors write with great caution 
about such alleged phenomena as the reading, by the 
hypnotised patient, of the thoughts in the mind of the 
hypnotiser. But as to the phenomena at the tomb of the 

■ Uoll, Sfjpnolism, p. SS7. 
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Abb^ Paris, they eay that ' suggestion explains them,' ' 
That is, in the opinion of MM. Binet and F^ri the so- 
called * miracles ' really occurred, and were worked by 
'the imagination,' by ' self-suggestion.' 

The most famous case — that of Mile. Coirin — has 
been carefully examined by Dr. Charcot.' 

Mile. Coirin had a dangerous fall from her horse, in 
September 1716, in her thirty-first year. The medical 
details may be looked for in Dr. Charcot's essay or in 
Montgeron.' ' Her disease was diagnosed as cancer of the 
lelt breast,' the nipple ' fell o£f bodily.' Amputation of 
the breast was proposed, but Madame Coirin, believing 
the disease to be radically incurable, refused her consent. 
Paralysis of the left side set in (1718), the left leg shrivel- 
ling up. On August 9, 1731, Mile. Coirin 'tried the o£f 
chance ' of a miracle, put on a shift that bad tOQched the 
tomb of Paris, and used some earth from the grave. 
On August 11, Mile. Coirin could turn herself in bed ; on 
the 12th the horrible wound ' was staunched, and began 
to close up and heal.' The paralysed side recovered life 
and its natural proportions. By September 3, Mile. Coirin 
could go out for a drive. 

All her malady, says Dr. Charcot, paralysis, ' cancer,' 
and all, was ' hysterical ; ' ' hysterical oadema,' for which 
he quotes many French authorities and one American. 
'Under the physical [psychical?] influence brought to 

bear by the application of the shift the 

cedema, which was due to vaso-motor trouble, disappeared 
almost instantaneously. The breast regained its normal 
size.' 

Dr. Charcot generously adds that shrines, like Lourdes, 
have cured patients in whom he could not ' inspire the 
operation of the faith cure.' He ' certainly cannot explain 
everything which claims to be of supernatural origin in 
the faith cure. "We have to learn the lesson of patience. 

< Animal MagruHstn, p. S6G. 

* A trariBlHtion o( his work was published in the Neu) Bevieto, Jcnuai^ 
isna. 

' La V^ti des Jfiroclea, Cologne, 1747, Septiteie DfiroDDitrftlion. 
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I am among the first to recogniae that Shakespeare's 
words hold good to-day : 
" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." ' 

If Dr. Charcot had believed in what the French call 
suggestion mentale — suggestion by thought-transference 
(which I think he did not) — he could have explained the 
healing of the Centurion's servant, ' Say the word, Lord, 
and my servant shall be healed,' hy suggestion d distance 
(telepathy), and by premising that the servant's palsy 
was ' hysterical.' But what do we mean by ' hysterical ' ? 
Nobody knows. The 'mind,' somehow, causes gan- 
grenes, if not cancers, paralysis, shrinking of tissues ; the 
mind, somehow, cures them. And what is the ' mind' ? 

Ab my object is to give savage parallels to modern 
instances better vouched for, I quote a singular Eed 
Indian cure by 'suggestion.' Hearne, travelling in 
Canada in 1770, met a native who had ' dead palsy,' 
affecting the whole of one side. He was dragged on a, 
sledge, ' reduced to a mere skeleton,' and so was placed in 
the magic lodge. The first step in his cure was the 
public swallowing by a conjurer of a board of wood, 
' about the size of a barrel-stave,' twice as wide across as 
bis mouth. Hearne stood beside the man, ' naked as he 
was bom,' ■ and, notwithstanding I was all attention, I 
could not detect the deceit.' Of course, Hearne believes 
that this was mere legerdemain, and (p. 216) mentions 
a most suspicious circumstance. The account is amusing, 
and deserves the attention of Mr. Neville Maskelyne. The 
same conjurer had previously swallowed a cradle I Now 
bayonet swallowing, which he also did, is possible, though 
Hearne denies it (p. 217). 

The real object of these preliminary teats, how- 
ever performed, is, probably, to inspire faith, which Dr. 
Charcot might have done by swallowing a cradle. The 
Indians explain that the barrel staves apparently swallowed 
are merely dematerialised by ' spirits,' leaving only the 
forked end sticking out of the conjurer's mouth. In fact, 
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Heame caught the conjurer in the act of making a sepa- 
rate forked end. 

Faith being thus inspired, the conjurer, for three 
entire days, blew, sang, and danced round ' the poor 
paralytic,' fasting. ' Aiid it is truly wonderful, though 
the strictest truth, that when the poor man was taken 
from the conjuring house ... he was able to move all 
the fingers and toes of the side that had been so long 
dead. ... At the end of six weeks he went a-hunting for 
his family ' (p. 219). Heame kept up his acquaintance, 
and adds, what is very curious, that he developed almost 
a secondary personaHty. ' Before that dreadful paralytic 
stroke, he had been distinguished for hie good nature and 
benevolent disposition, was entirely free from every appear- 
ance of avarice, . . . but after this event he was the most 
fractious, quarreleome, discontented, and covetous wretch 
alive ' (p. 220). 

Dr. Charcot, if he had been acquainted with this case, 
would probably have said that it ' is of the nature of those 
which Professor Eussell Reynolds has classified under the 
head of " paralysis dependent on idea." ' ' Unluckily, 
Hearne does not tell us how his hunter, an untutored 
Indian, became ' paralysed by idea.' 

Dr. Charcot adds : ' In every case, science is a foe to 
systematic negation, which the morrow may cause to melt 
away in the light of its new triumphs.' The present 
' new triumph ' is a mere coincidence with the dicta of 
our Lord, ' Thy faith hath made thee whole. ... I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.' There are 
cures, as there are maladies, caused ' by idea.' So, in fact, 
we had always understood. But the point is that science, 
wherever it agrees with David Hume, is not a foe, but a 
friend to ' systematic negation.' 

A parallel case of a ' miracle,' the stigmata of St. 
Francis, was, of course, regarded by science as a fahle or 
a frand. But, now that blisters and other lesions can he 
produced by suggestion, the fable has become a probable 

in Briihh Medical Jauriial, 
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fact, and, therefore, not a miracle at all.' Mr, James re- 
marks : 'As so often happens, a fact is denied till a 
welcome interpretation comes with it, Then it is admitted 
readily enough, and evidence quite insufficient to back a 
claim, so long aa the Church had an interest in making it, 
proves to be quite sufficient for modern scientific enlighten- 
ment the moment it appears that a reputed saint can 
thereby be claimed as a case of " hystero-epilepsy." ' ' 

But the Church continues to have an interest in the 
matter. As the class of facts which Hume declined to 
examine begins to be gradually admitted by science, the 
thing becomes clear. The evidence which could safely 
convey these now admittedly possible facts, say from the 
time of Christ, is so far proved to be not necessarily 
mythical — proved to be not incapable of carrying state- 
ments probably correct, which once seemed absolutely 
false. If BO, where, precisely, ends its power of carrying 
facts? Thus considered, the kinds of marvellous events 
recorded in the Gospels, for example, are no longer to be 
dismissed on a priori grounds aa ' mythical.' We cannot 
now discard evidence as necessarily false because it clashes 
with our present ideas of the possible, when we have to 
acknowledge that the very same evidence may safely 
convey to us facts which clashed vrith our fathers' notions 
of what is possible, bnt which are now accepted. Our 
notions of the possible cease to be a criterion of truth or 
falsehood, and our contempt for the Gospels as myths 
mast slowly die, as ' miracle ' after ' miracle ' is brought 
vrithin the realm of acknowledged law. "With each such 
admission the hypothesis that the Gospel evidence is 
mythical must grow weaker, and weaker must grow the 
negative certainty of popular science. 

The occurrences which took place at and near the 
tomb of Paris were attested, as Hume truly avers, by a 
great body of excellent evidence. But the wisdom which 

' Jamos, Frineipks of Psychology, il. 613. Oharoot, op. ci(. 

I I do not need to be told tbat Dr. Maudaloy denied tbs (act in 188C. 
I am prepared witli the evidence, il it is naked lor bj aome eavant who 
bftppoDB Uf't to know it. 
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declined to make a judicial examination has deprived us 
of the best kind of record. Analogous if not exactly 
similar events now confessedly take place, and are no 
longer looked upon as miraculons. But as long as they 
were held to be miraculous, not to examine the evidence, 
said Hume, was the policy of ' all reasonable people.' 
The result was to deprive Science of the best sort of record 
of facts which she welcomes as soon as she thinks she can 
explain them.' Examples of the folly of a priori negation 
are common. The British Association refused to hear the 
essay which Braid, the inventor of the word ' hypnotism,' 
had written upon the subject. Braid, Elliotson, and other 
English inquirers of the mid-century, were subjected to 
such persecutions as official science could inflict. We read 
of M. Deslon, a disciple of Mesmer, about 1783, that he 
was ' condemned by the Faculty of Medicine, without 
any examination of the facts.' The Inquisition proceeded 
more fairly than these scientific obscurantists. 

Another curious example may be cited. M. Guyau, 
in his work ' The Non-Beligion of the Future,' argues 
that Religion is doomed. ' Poetic genius has withdrawn 
its services,' witness Tennyson and Browning I 'Among 
orthodox Protestant nations miracles do not happen.'* 
But ' marvellous facts ' do happen.' These ' marvelloua 
facts,' accepted by M. Guyau, are what Hume called 
'miracles,' and advised the 'wise and learned' to laugh 
at, without examination. They were not facts, and could 
not be, he said. Now to M. Guyau's mind they are facts, 
and therefore are not miracles. He includes ' mental sug- 
gestion taking place even at a distance.' A man ' can 
transmit an almost compulsive command, it appears now- 
adays, by a simple tension of his will.' If this be so, 
if ' vrill ' can affect matter from a distance, obviously the 



eoniHe, for tha aoientiBo -validity of Dr. 
Charcot's theory ol healiog ' by idea.' Mj point mercl; is that certain 
eiperta ol no sUght eiperienoe or mesn reputation do now admit, aa im- 
portant certainties within their peraonal knowledge, exactly the phenamena 
which Hume aEks the wiae and learned to laugh at, indeed, but never to 
invealigate. 

' Tp. S53-3S5. • P. 93. 
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relations of will and matter are not what popular scienoo 
tells ns that they are. Again, if this tmth is now estab- 
liBhed, and won from that region which Hume and popular 
science forbid na to investigate, who knows what other 
facts may be redeemed from that limbo, or how far they may 
affect our views of poseibihties ? The admission of mental 
action, operative a distance, is, of course, personal only to 
M. Guyau, among friends of the new negative tradition, 

We return to Hume. He nest argues that the plea- 
sm'es of wonder make all accounts of ' miracles ' worthless. 
He has just given an example of the equivalent pleasures 
ol dogmatic disbehef . Then Eeligion is a disturbing force ; 
but BO, manifestly, is irreligion. ' The wise and learned 
are content to deride the absurdity, without informing 
themselves of the particular facts,* The -vme and learned 
are applauded for their scientific attitude. Again, miracles 
destroy each other, for all rtdigions have their miracles, 
but all religions cannot be true. This argument is no 
longer of force with people who look on 'miracles' as= 
'X phenomena,' not as divine evidences to the truth ol 
this or that creed, ' The gazing populace receives, without 
examination, whatever soothes superstition,' and Hume's 
whole purpose is to make the wise apd learned imitate the 
gazing populace by rejecting alleged facts ' without exami- 
nation.' The populace investigated more than did the 
wise and learned. 

Hume has an alternative definition of a miracle — ' a 
miracle is a transgression of a law of natiire by a parti- 
cular volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of 
some invisible agent.' "We reply that what Hume calls a 
'miracle ' may result from the operation of some as yet 
unascertained taw of nature {say self-suggestion), and that 
our business, at present, is to examine such events, not to 
account for them. 

It may fairly be said that Himie is arguing against 
men who wished to make so-called ' miracles ' a test ot 
the truth ot Jansenism, for example, and that he could 
not be expected to answer, by anticipation, ideas not 
current in his day. But he remains guilty ol denouncing 
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the investigation o£ apparent facts. No attitade can be 
less Bcientific than his, or more common among many 
men of ecience. 

According to the homorous wont of things in this 
world, the whole question of the marvellous had no sooner 
been settled for ever by David Hume than it was 
reopened by Emanuel Bwedenborg. Now, Kant was 
familiar with certain of the works of Hume, whether he 
had read his ' Essay on Miracles ' or not. Far from declining 
to examine the portentous ' visions ' o£ Swedenborg, Kant 
interested himself deeply in the topic. As early as 1758 
he wrote his first remarks on the seer, containing some 
reports of stories or legends about Swedenborg's ' clair- 
voyance.' In the true spirit of psychical research, Kant 
wrote a letter to Swedenborg, asking for information at 
first hand. The seer got the letter, but he never answered 
it. Kant, however, prints one or two examples of 
Swedenborg's successes. Madame HarteviJle, widow of 
the Dutch envoy in Stockholm, was dunned by a silver- 
smith for a debt of her late hiisband'8. She believed that 
it had been paid, but could not find the receipt. She 
therefore asked Swedenborg to use his renowned gifts. 
He promised to see what he could do, and, three days 
later, arrived at the lady's house while she was giving a 
tea, or rather a coffee, party. To the assembled society 
Swedenborg remarked, ' in a cold-blooded way, that he had 
seen her man, and spoken to him.' The lateM. Hartevillo 
declared to Swedenborg that he had paid the bill, seven 
months before his decease : the receipt was in a cupboard 
upstairs. Madame Harteville replied that the cupboard 
had been thoroughly searched to no purpose. Swedenborg 
answered that, as be learned from the ghost, there was a 
secret drawer behind the side-plank within the cupboard. 
The drawer contained diplomatic correspondence, and the 
missing receipt. The whole company then went upstairs, 
found the secret drawer, and the receipt among the other 
papers. Kant adds Swedenborg's clairvoyant vision, from 
Gothenburg, of a great fire at Stockholm (dated Septem- 
ber 1756). Kant pined to see Bwedenborg himself, and 
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waited eagerly for his book, ' Arcana Ccelestia.' At last he 
obtained this work, at the ransom, ruinouB to Kant at that 
time, of 71. But be was disappointed with what he read, 
and in ' Tranme eines Geistersehers,' made a somewhat 
sarcjastic attempt at a metaphysical theory of apparitions. 
' Velut EBgri somnia vanae 
Finguntur species ' 
is his motto. 

Kant's real position about all these matters is, I 
ventnre to say, almost identical with that of Sic Walter 
Scott. A Scot himself, by deacent, Kant may have heard 
tales of second-sight and bogles. Like Scott, he dearly 
loved a ghost-story ; like Scott he was canny enough to 
laugh, publicly, at them and at himself for his interest in 
them. Yet both would take trouble to inquire. As Kant 
vainly wrote to Swedenborg and others — as he vainly 
spent 11. on ' Arcana Ccelestia/ so Sir Walter was anxious 
to go to Egypt to examine the facts of ink-gazing clair- 
voyance. Kant confesses that each individual ghost-story 
found him sceptical, whereas the cumulative mass made a 
considerable impression.' 

The first seventy pages of the ' Traume ' are devoted 
to a perfectly serious discussion of the metaphysics of 
* Spirits.' On page 73 he pleasantly remarks, ■ Now we 
shall understand that all said hitherto is superfluous,' and 
he will not reproach the reader who regards seers not aa 
citizens of two worlds (Plotinus), but as candidates for 
Bedlam. 

Kant's irony is peculiarly Scottish. He does not him- 
self know how far he is in earnest, and, to save his 
self-respect and character for canniness, he ' jocks vn' 
deeficnlty.' He amuses himself with trying how far he 
can carry speculations on metaphysics (not yet reformed 
by himself) into the realm of the ghostly. He makes 
admissions about his own tendency to think that he has 
an immaterial soul, and that these points are, or may be, 
or some day will be, scientifically solved. These admis- 
' TrSama, p. 76. 
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sions are eagerly welcomed by Du Prel in his ' Philosophy 
of Mysticiem ; ' but they are only part of Kant's joke, 
and how far they are serious, Kant himseli does not know, 
If spiritualists Imew their own business, they would trans- 
late and publish Kant's first seventy pages of ' Tranme.' 
Something like telepathy, action of spirit, even discar- 
nate, on spirit, is alluded to, but the idea is as old as 
Lavaterus at least (p. 52), Kant has a good deal to say, 
like Scott in his ' Demonology," on the physics of Halluci- 
nation, but it is antiquated matter. He thinks the whole 
topic of spiritual being only important as bearing on 
hopes of a future life. As speculation, all is ' in the air,' 
and as in such matters the learned and unlearned are on a 
level of ignorance, science will not discuss them. He then 
repeats the Swedenborg stories, and thinks it would be 
useful to posterity if some one would investigate them 
while witnesses are alive and memories are fresh. 

In fact, Kant asks for psychical research. 

As for Swedenborg's so costly book, Kant laughs at it. 
There is in it no evidence, only assertion, Kant ends, 
having pleased nobody, he says, and as ignorant as when 
he began, by citing cultivons notre jardin. 

Kant returned to the theme in ' Anthropologische 
Didaktik.' He discusses the imconscious, or sub-conscious, 
which, till Sir WiUiam Hamilton lectured, seems to have 
been an absolutely unknown topic to British psychologists. 
' So ist das Feld dunkler Vorstellungen das grosste in 
Menschen.' He has a chapter on ' The Divining Faculty ' 
(pp. 89-93). He will not hear of presentiments, and, 
unlike Hegel, be scouts the Highland second-sight. The 
' possessed ' of anthropology are epileptic patients. Mystics 
(Swedenborg) are victims of Schwarmerei. 

This reference to Swedenborg is remarked upon by 
Schubert in his preface to the essay of Kant. He points 
out that ' it is interesting to compare the circumspection, 
the almost uncertainty of Kant when he had to deliver a 
judgment on the phenomena described by himself and as 
to which he had made inquiry [i.e. in his letter re Sweden- 
borg to Mile, de Knobloch], and the very decided opinions 
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he expressed forty years later on Swedenborg and his 
companions' [in the work cited, sections 35-37. The 
opinion in paragraph 36 is a general one as to mystics. 
There is no other mention of Swedenborg]. 

On the whole Kant is interested, but despairing. He 
wants facts, and no facts are given to him but the book 
of the Prophet Emanuel, But, as it happened, a new, or a 
revived, order of facts was just about to solicit scientific 
attention. Kant had (1766) heard rumom's of healing by 
magnetism, and of the alleged effect of the magnet on the 
human frame. The subject was in the air, and had already 
won the attention of Mesmer, about whom Kant had 
information. It were superfluous to tell again the familiar 
story of Meemer's performances at Paris. While Mesmer's 
theory of ' magnetism ' was denounced by contemporary 
science, the discovery of the hypnotic sleep was made by 
his pupil, Puys^gur. This gentleman was persuaded that 
instances of ' thought-transference ' (not through knovm 
channels of sense) occurred between the patient and the 
magnetiser, and he also believed that he had witnessed 
cases of ' clairvoyance,' ' lucidity,' vue d. distance, in which 
the patient apparently beheld places and events remote in 
space. These things would now he explained by 'un- 
conscious suggestion ' in the more sceptical schools of 
pyschological science. The Revolution interrupted scien- 
tific study in France to a great degree, but ' somnambu- 
lism ' {the hypnotic sleep) and ' magnetism ' were eagerly 
examined in Germany. Modem manuals, for some reason, 
are apt to overlook these German researches and specula- 
tions. (Compare Mr. Vincent's ' Elements of Hypnotism,' 
p. 34.) The Schellings were interested ; Eitter thought he 
had detected a new force, ' Siderism.' Mr. Wallace, in his 
preface to Hegel's ' Philosopliie des Geistes,' speaks as if 
Bitter had made experiments in telepathy. He may 
have done so, but his ' Siderismns ' (Tubingen, 1808) is a 
Beport undertaken for the Actidemy of Munich, on the 
doings of an Italian water-finder, or 'dowser.' Bitter 
gives details of seventy-four experiments in * dowsing ' for 
water, metals, or coal. He beUeves iu the faculty, but 
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not in ' psychic ' explanations, or the Devil. He tallta 
abont 'electricity' (pp. 170, 190). He deacribea his pre- 
cautions to avoid vulgar fraud, but he took no precautions 
against unconscious tbought-trausference. He reckoned 
the faculty ' temperamental ' and useful. 

Amoretti, at Milan, examined hundreds of cases of the 
so-called Divining Bod, and Jung Stilling became an early 
spiritualist and ' full-welling fountain head ' of ghost stories. 

Probably the most important philosophical result of 
the early German researches into the hypnotic slumber 
is to be found in the writings of Hegel. Owing to his 
peculiar use of a terminology, or scientific language, all 
his own, it is extremely difficult to make Hegel's meaning 
even moderately clear. Perhaps we may partly elucidate 
it by a simihtude of Mr. Frederic Myers. Suppose we 
compare the ordinary everyday conscionsnesa of each of 
us to a spectru7n, whose ends towards each extremity 
fade out of our view. 

Beyond the range of sight there may be imagined a 
lower or physiological end : for our ordinary consciousness, 
of course, is unaware of many physiological processes which 
are eternally going on within us. Digestion, so long as it 
is healthy, is an obvious example. But hypnotic experi- 
ment makes it certain that a patient, in the hypnotic 
condition, can consciously, or at least purposefully, affect 
physiological processes to which the ordinary consciousness 
ia blind — for example, by raising a blister, when it is sug- 
gested that a blister must be raised. Again (granting the 
facts hypothetically and merely for the sake of argument), 
at the upper end of the spectrum, beyond the view of ordi- 
nary everyday consciousness, knowledge may be acquired 
of things which are out of the view of the consciousness 
of every day. For example (for the sake of argument let 
us admit it), unknown and remote people and places may 
be seen and described by clairvoyance, or vue d distance. 

Now Hegel accepted as genuine the facts which we 
here adduce merely for the sake of argument, and by way 
of illustrations. But he did not regard the clairvoyant 
consciousness (or whatever we call it) which, ex hypothesi, 
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is nnirammelleii by space, or even by time, as occupying 
what we style the upper end of the psychical spectrum. On 
the contrary, he placed it at the lower end. Hegel's upper 
end 'loses itself in light;' the lower end, qui voit tant 
de chases, as La Fontaine's shepherd says, is not ' a 
sublime mental phase, and capable of conveying general 
truths.' Time and space do not thwart the consciousness 
at Hegel's lower end, which springs from ' the great soul 
of nature.' But that lower end, though it may see for 
Jeanne d" Arc at Valcouleurs a battle at Kouvray, a himdrcd 
leagues away, does not communicate any lofty philo- 
sophic truths.' The phenomena of clairvoyance, in Hegel's 
opinion, merely indicate that the ' material ' is really 
' ideal,' which, perhaps, is as much as we can ask from 
them. ' The somnambulist and clairvoyant see with- 
out eyes, and carry their visions directly into regions 
where the waking consciousness of orderly intelligence 
cannot enter' (Wallace). Hegel admits, however, that 
' in ordinary self-possessed conscious life ' there are 
traces of the ' magic tie,' ' especially between female 
friends of delicate nerves,' to whom he adds husband and 
wife, and members of the same family. He gives (with- 
out date or source) a case of a girl in Germany who saw 
her brother lying dead in a hospital at Valladolid. Her 
brother was at the time in the hospital, but it was another 
man in the next bed who was dead, ' It is thus impossible 
to make out whether what the clairvoyants really see 
preponderates over what they deceive themselves in.' 

As long as the facts which Hegel accepted are not 
officially welcomed by science, it may seem supei^fluous to 
dispute as to whether they are attained by the lower or 
the higher stratimi of our consciousness. But perhaps 
the question here at issue may be elucidated by some 
remarks of Dr. Max Dessoir. Psychology, he says, has 
proved that in every conception and idea an image or 
group of images must be present. These mental images 
are the recrudescence or recurrence of perceptions. We 

' Hegel acoepts (he otairrojoiuie gl Iha Puoelle. 
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see a tree, or a man, or a dog, and whenever we have 
before oar minda the conception or idea of any of these 
things the original perception of them returns, though of 
course more faintly. But in Dr. Dessoir's opinion these 
revived mental images would reach the height of actual 
h alloc inatioDs (so that the man, dog, or tree would seem 
visibly present) if other memories and now sensations did 
not compete with them and check their development. 

Suppose, to use Mile. Ferrand's metaphor, a human 
body, hving, but with all its channels of sensation hitherto 
unopened. Open the sense of sight to receive a flash of 
green colour, and close it again. Apparently, whenever 
the mind informing this body had the conception of green 
(and it could have no other) it would also have an halluci- 
nation of green, thus 

' Annihilating all that's made. 
To a green thought in a green shade.' 

Now, in sleep or hypnotic trance the competition of new 
sensations Eind other memories is removed or diminished, 
and therefore the idea of a man, dog, or tree once sug- 
gested to the hypnotised patient, does become an actual 
hallucination. The hypnotised patient sees the absent 
object which he is told to see, the sleeper sees things not 
really present. 

Onr primitive state, before the enormous competition 
of other memories and new sensations set in, would thus 
be a state of hallucination. Our normal present condition, 
in which hallucination is checked by competing memories 
and new sensations, is a suppression of our original, 
primitive, natural tendencies. Hallucination represents 
'the main trunk of our psychical existence.'' In Dr. 
Dessoir's theory this condition of hallucination is man's 
original and most primitive condition, but it is not a 
higher, rather a lower state of spiritual activity than 
the everyday practical unhallucinated consciousness. 

This is also the opinion of Hegel, who supposes 

in Dal Doppel leh, m quoted by Mr. Mjete, Proceed- 
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our primitive mental condition to bo capable of descrying 
objects remote in space and time. Mr. Myers, as we saw, 
is of the opposite opinion, as to the relative dignity and 
relative reality of the present everyday self, and the old 
original fundamental Self. Dr. Dessoir refrains from pro- 
nonncing a decided opinion as to whether the original, 
primitive, hallucinated self within ns does ' preside over 
powers and actions at a distance,' such as clairvoyance; 
but he believes in hypnotisation at a distance. His theory, 
like Hegel's, is that of 'atavism,' or ' throwing back ' to 
some very remote ancestral condition. This will prove of 
interest later. 

Hegel, at all events, believed in the fact of clair- 
voyance (though deeming it of little practical use) ; he 
accepted telepathy {' the magic tie ') ; he accepted inter- 
change of sensations between the hypnotiser and the 
hypnotised ; he behoved in the divining rod, and, unlike 
Kant, even in ' Scottish second-sight.' ' The intuitive soul 
oversteps the conditions of time and space ; it beholds 
things remote, things long past, and things to come.' ' 

The pendulum of thought has swung back a long way 
from the point whither it was urged by David Hume. 
Hegel remarks : ' The facts, it might seem, first of all call 
for verification. But such verification would be super- 
fluous to those on whose account it was called for, since 
they facilitate the inquiry for themselves by declaring the 
narratives, infinitely numerous though they be, and accre- 
dited by the education and character of the witnesses, 
to be mere deception and imposture. Their a priori 
conceptions are so rooted that no testimony can avail 
against them, and they have even denied what they have 
seen with their own eyes,' and reported under their own 
hands, like Sir David Brewster. Hegel, it will be 
observed, takes the facts as given, and works them into 
his general theory of the Sensitive Soul {/iihlende Seele). 
He does not try to establish the facts ; but to establish, or 

' Fhilosophie det Ocisles, Werte, \o\. vii. 179. Berlin, 1846. Tha 
eiamplea ind much at the philoaapbiBing are ia the ZvsHtxi, not translated 
inM/. Wallaoe'B vetbion, Oilori, l""" 
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them, is the first business of Psychical 
Theorising cornea later. 

The years which have passed between the date of 
Hegel's ' Philosophy of Mind ' and our own time have 
witnessed the long dispute over the existence, the nature, 
and the causes of the hypnotic condition, and over the 
reality and limitations of the phenomena. Thus the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris appointed a Committee to 
examine the subject in 1825. The Report on * Animal 
Magnetism,' as it was then styled, was presented in 1831. 
The Academy lacked the courage to publish it, for the 
Bepott was favourable even to certain of the still disputed 
phenomena. At that time, in accordance with a surviviU 
of the theory of Meamer, the agent in hypnotic cases was 
believed to be a kind of efflux of a cosmic fluid from the 
' magnetiser ' to the patient. There was ' a magnetic 
connection.' 

Though no distinction between mesmerism and hyp- 
notism is taken in popular language, ' mesmerism ' is 
a word implying this theory of 'magnetic' or other 
unknown personaJ influence. ' Hypnotism,' as will pre- 
sently be seen, implies no such theory. The Academy's 
Report (1831) attested the development, nnder 'mag- 
netism,' of ' new faculties," such as clairvoyance and intui- 
tion, also the production of ' great changes in the physical 
economy,' such as insensibility, and sudden increase of 
strength. The Report declared it to be ' demonstrated ' 
that sleep could be produced ' without suggestion,' as we 
say now, though the term was not then in use. ' Sleep 
has been produced in circumstances in which the persons 
could not see or were ignorant of the means employed to 
produce it.' 

The Academy did its best to suppress this Report, which 
attests the phenomena that Hegel accepted, phenomena 
still disputed. Six years later (1837), a Committee reported 
against the pretensions of a certain Bema, a ' magnetiser.' 
No person acted on both Committees, and this Report was 
accepted. Later, a number of people tried to read a letter 
in a box, and failed. ' This,' says Mr. Vincent, ■ settled 
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the question with regard to clairvoyance ; ' though it 
might bo more logical to say that it settled the preten- 
sions of the competitors on that occasion, The Academy 
now decided that, because certain persons did not satisfy 
the expectations raised by their preliminary advertise- 
ments, therefore the question of magnetism was definitely 
cloHed. 

We have often to regret that scientific eminence 
is not always accompanied by scientific logic. Where 
science neglects a subject, charlatans and dapes take it up. 
In England ' animal magnetism ' had been abandoned 
to this class of enthusiasts, till Thackeray's friend, Dr. 
Elliotson, devoted himself to the topic. He was persecuted 
as doctors know how to persecute ; but in 1841, Braid, 
of Manchester, discovered that the so-called 'magnetic 
sleep ' could be produced without any ' magnetism." He 
made his patients stare fixedly at an object, and encouraged 
them to expect to go to sleep. He called his method 
' Hypnotism,' a term which begs no question. Seeming 
to cease to be mysterious, hypnotism became all but 
respectable, and was being used in surgical operations, 
till it was superseded by chloroform. In England, the 
study has been, and remains, rather suspect, while on the 
Continent hypnotism is used both for healing purposes and 
in the inquiries of experimental psychology. Wide differ- 
ences of opinion still exist, as to the nature of the hypnotic 
sleep, as to its physiological concomitants, and as to the 
limitsof the faculties exercised inot ontof the slumber. It is 
not even absolutely certain that the exercise of the stranger 
faculties — for instance, that the production of auEesthesia 
and rigidity — are the results merely of ' suggestion ' and 
expectancy. A hypnotised patient is told that the middle 
finger of his left hand will become rigid and incapable of 
sensation. This occurs, and is explained by ' saggestion,' 
though how ' suggestion ' produces the astonishing effect 
is another problem, The late Mr. Gurney, however, 
made a number of experiments in which no suggestion 
was pronounced, nor did the patients know which of theil 
fingers was to become rigid and incapable of pain. The 
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patient's hands were thrust through a screen, on the other 
side of which the hypnotist made passes above the finger 
which was to become rigid. The lookers-on selected the 
finger, and the insensibility was tested by a strong electric 
current. The effect was also produced without passes, 
the operator merely pointing at the selected finger, and 
' willing ' the resiiJt. li he did not ' will ' it, nothing 
occurred, nor did anything occur if he willed without 
pointing. The proximity of the operator's hand produced 
no effect if he did not ' will,' nor was his ' willing ' Buccesa- 
ful if he did not bring his hand near that of the patient. 
Other people's hands, similarly situated, produced no effect. 

Experiments in transferring taste, as of salt, sugar, 
cayenne pepper, from operator to subject, were also sac- 
cesstul. Drs. Janet and Gibert also produced sleep in a 
woman at a distance, by ' willing ' it, at hours which were 
selected by a system of drawing lots.' These facts, of 
course, rather point to an element of truth in the old 
mesmeric hypothesis of some specific influence in the 
operator. They cannot very well be explained by sug- 
gestion and expectancy. But these facts and facta of 
clairvoyance and thought-transference will be rejected aa 
superstitious delusions by people who have not met them 
in their own experience. This need not prevent us from 
examining them, because all the facts, including those 
now xmiversally accepted by Continental and scarcely 
impeached by British science, have been noisily rejected 
again and again on Hume's principles. 

The rarer facts, as Mr. Gumey remarks, 'still go 
throngh the hollow form of taking place.' Here is an 
example of the mode in which these phenomena are 
treated by popular science. Mr. Vincent says that ' clair- 
voyance and phrenology were Elliotson's constant stock 
in trade.' (Phrenology was also Braid's stock in trade.) 
' It is a matter of congratulation to have been so soon 
delivered from what Dr. Lloyd Tuckey has well called 
" a mass of superincumbent rubbish." ' * Clairvoyance is 
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part of a mass of rubbish, on page 57. On page 67, 
Mr. Vincent eays : ' There are many interesting questions, 
such aa telepathy, though t-reading, clairvoyance, upon 
which it would be perhaps rash to give any decided 
opinion. . . . All these strange psychical conditions pre- 
sent problems of great interest,' and are only omitted 
because ' they have not a sufficient bearing on the normal 
states of hypnosis. . . .' Thus what was ' rubbish ' in 
one page ' presents problems of great interest ' ten pages 
later, and, after offering a decided opinion that clairvoy- 
ance is rubbish, Mr. Vincent thinks it rash to give any 
decided opinion. It is rather rash to give a decided 
opinion, and then to say that it is rash to do so.' 

This brief sketch shows that science is confronted by 
certain facts, which, in his time, Hume dismissed aa 
incredible miracles, beneath the contempt of the wise and 
learned. We also see that the stranger and rarer pheno- 
mena which Hegel accepted as facts, and interwove with 
his general philosophy, are still matters of dispute. 
Adimtted by some men of science, they are doubted by 
others ; by others, again, are denied, while most of the 
journalists and authors of cheap primers, who inspire 
popular tradition, regard the phenomena aa frauds or 
fables of superstition. But it is plain that these pheno- 
mena, like the more ordinary facts of hypnotism, may 
finally be admitted by science. The scientific world 
laughed, not so long ago, at Ogham inscriptions, meteor- 
ites, and at paleeolithic weapons as impostures, or freaks 
of nature. Now nobody has any doubt on these matters, 
and clairvoyance, thought-transference, and telepathy may, 
not inconceivably, be as fortunate in the long run as 
meteorites, or as the more usual phenomena of hypnotism. 

It is only Lord Kelvin who now maintains, or lately 
maintained, that in hypnotism there is nothing at all but 
fraud and malobservation. In years to come it may be that 

' PoBSibI; Mr. Vincent od\j means that Elliotsoa'B expeiimentB, ' llltle 
more than sober looling ' (p. 57), with the aiatera Okey, were mbbiah. Bat 
whetbet the eiBters Okey were oi were not honest is a qoeation on which 
we cannot enter here. 
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only some similar belated voice will cry that in thonght- 
transference there is nothing but malobservation and fraud. 
At present the serious attention and careful experiment 
needed for the establishment of the facts are more com- 
mon among French than among English men of science. 
When published^ these ezperiments, if they contain any 
affirmative instances, are denounced as « superstitious/ or 
criticised after what we must charitably deem to be a very 
hasty glance, by the guides of popular opinion. Examples 
of tiiis method will be lat^ quoted. Meanwhile the 
disputes as to these alleged facts are noticed here, because 
of their supposed relation to the Origin of Beligion. 
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Amono the various forms of science which are reaching 
and affecting the new popular tradition, we have reckoned 
Anthropology. Pleasantly enongh, Anthropology has her- 
self but recently emerged from that limbo of the un- 
recognised in which Psychical Research is pining. The 
British Association used to reject anthropological papers 
as 'vain dieama based on travellers' tales.' No doubt the 
British Association wonld reject a paper on clairvoyance 
as a vain dream based on old wives' fables, or on hyste- 
rical imposture. Undeniably the study of such themes is 
hampered by fable and fraud, jnst as anthropology has to 
be ceaselessly on its guard against ' travellers' tales,' against 
European misunderstandings of savage ideas, and against 
civilised notions and scientific theories unconsciously read 
into barbaric customs, rites, traditions, and usages. Man, 
ondoyant et divers, is the subject alike of anthropo- 
logy and of psychical research. Man (especially savage 
man) cannot be secluded from disturbing influences, and 
watched, like the materials of a chemical experiment in a 
laboratory. Nor can man be caught in a 'primitive' 
state : his intellectual beginnings lie very far behind the 
stage of culture in which we find the lowest known races. 
Consequently the matter on which anthropology works is 
fluctuating ; the evidence on which it rests needs the most 
sceptical criticism, and many of its conclusions, in the 
necessary absence of historical testimony as to times far 
behind the lowest known savages, must be hypothetical. 
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For these sound reasons official science long looted 
askance on Anthropology. Her followers were not re- 
garded as genuine scholars, and, pei'haps as a result of 
this contempt, they were often ' broken men,' intellectual 
outlaws, people of one wild idea. To the scientific mind, 
anthropologists or ethnologists were a horde who darkly 
muttered of serpent worship, phallus worship, Arkite 
doctrines, and the Tea Lost Tribes that kept turning up 
in the most unexpected places. Anthropologists were said 
to gloat over dirty rites of dirty savages, and to seek reason 
where there was none. The exiled, the outcast, the pariah 
of Science, is, indeed, apt to find himself in odd compEiny. 
Bound the camp-fire of Psychical Research too, in the 
unofficial, unstaked waste of Science, hover odd, mena- 
cing figures of Esoteric Buddhists, Satanistes, Occultists, 
I Christian Scientists, SpirituaUsts, and Astrologers, as the 
Arkites and Lost Tribesmen haunted the cradle of 
anthropology. 

But there was found at last to be reason in the 
thing, and method in the madness. Evolution was in 
it. The acceptance, after long ridicule, of palteolithic 
weapons as rehcs of human culture, probably helped to 
bring Anthropology within the sacred circle of permitted 
knowledge. Her topic was full of illustrations of the 
doctrine of Mr. Darwin. Modern writers on the theme 
had been anticipated by the less systematic students of 
the eighteenth century — Goguet, de Brosses, Millar, 
Fontenelle, Lafitau, Boulanger, or even Hume and Voltaire. 
Ab pioneers these writers answer to the early mesmerists and 
magnetists, Puysegur, Amoretti, Bitter, Elliotson, Mayo, 
Gregory, in the history of Psychical Eesearch. They 
were on the same track, in each case, as Lubbock, 
Tylor, Spencer, Bastian, and Frazer, or as Gumey, Eicbet, 
Myers, Janet, Deasoir, and Von Schrenck-Notzing. But 
the earlier students were less careful of method and 
evidence. 

L Evidence ! that was the stumbling block of anthro- 
pology. We still hear, in the later works of Mr. Max 
Miiller, the echo of the old complaints. Anything you 
IB 
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please, Mr. Max Miiller sayB, you may find among your 
useful aavages, and (in regard to some anthropologists) his 
criticism is just. You have but to skim a few books of 
travel, pencil in hand, and pick out what suits your case. 
Suppose, as regards our present theme, your theory is that 
savages possess broken lights ol the belief in a Supreme 
Being. You can find evidence for that. Or suppose yoa 
want to show that they have no religious ideas at all ; yoa 
can find evidence for that also. Your testimony is often 
derived from observers ignorant of the language of the 
people whom they talk about, or who are themselves 
prejudiced by one or other theory or bias. How can you 
pretend to raise a science on such foundations, especially 
as the savage informants wish to please or to mysti^ 
inquirers, or they answer at random, or deliberately con- 
ceal their most sacred institutions, or have never paid any 
attention to the subject ? 

To all these perfectly natural objections Mr, Tylor has 
replied.' Evidence must be collected, sifted, tested, as 
in any other branch of inquiry, A writer, ' of course, is 
bound to use his best judgment as to the truetwortbi- 
ness of all authors be quotes, and, if possible, to obtain 
several accounts to certify each point in each locality.' 
Mr. Tylor then adduces 'the teat of recurrence,' of un- 
designed coincidence in testimony, as Millar bad already 
argued in the last century.' If a mediesval Mahommedan 
in Tartary, a Jesuit in Brazil, a Wesleyan in Fiji, one 
may add a police magistrate in Australia, a Presbyterian 
in Central Africa, a trapper in Canada, agree in describing 
some analogous rite or myth in these diverse lands and 
ages, we cannot set down the coincidence to chance or 
fraud. ' Now, the most important facts of ethnography 
are vouched for in this way.' 

We may add that even when the ideas of savages are 
obscure, we can often detect tbem by analysis of the 
institutions in which they are expressed.^ 

' Primilive CuUure, i. 0, 10. 
■ I may be permitted to refer to ' Roply U 
to tnj ilj/th, Rilval, and Retigicm, vol. ii. 
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Thus anthropological, like psychical ot any other 
evidence, mnat be submitted to conBcientions processes 
of testing and sifting. Contradictory instances must be 
hunted for sedulously. Nothing can be less scientific 
than to snatch up any traveller's tale vfhich makes for our 
theory, and to ignore evidence, perhaps earlier, or later, or 
better observed, which makes against it. Yet this, xm- 
foitunately, in certain instances (which will be adduced) has 
been the occasional error of Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spencer.' 
Mr. Spencer opens his ' Ecclesiastical Institutions ' by the 
remark that ' the implication [from the reported absence 
of the ideas of belief in persons bom deaf and dumb] is 
that the rehgious ideas of civihsed men are not innate ' 
(who says they are?), and this implication Mr. Spencer 
supports by ' proofs that among various savages religious 
ideas do not esist.' ' Sir John Lubbock has given many 
of these.' But it would be well to advise the reader to 
consult EoskofE's confutation of Sir John Lubbock, and 
Mr. Tylor's masterly statement.* Mr, Spencer cited Sir 
Samuel Baker for savages without even ' a ray of snpet- 
stition ' or a trace of worship. Mr. Tylor, twelve years 
before Mr. Spencer vraote, had demolished Sir Samuel 
Baker's assertion,^ as regards many tribes, and so shaken 
it as regards the Latukas, quoted by Mr. Spencer. The 
godless Dinkas have 'a good deity and heaven-dwelling 
creator,' carefully recorded years before Sir Samuel's ' rash 
denial.' We show later that Mr. Spencer, relying on a 
single isolated sentence in Brough Smyth, omits all his 
essential information about the Australian Supreme 
Being ; while Mr. Huxley — overlooking the copious and 
conclusive evidence as to their ethical religion — charges 
the Auatrahans with having merely a non-moral belief in 
casual spirits. We have also to show that Mr. Huxley, 
under the dominance of his theory, and inadvertently, 
quotes a good authority as saying the precise reverse of 
what he really does say. 

' Speomt, EecUsiattioal Institutions, pp. 672, 673. 

• I'rimitive C«!iarB, i. 417-435. 01. howover Pnneip. of Socioi. p. 304. 

' pp. «i. i. 433, 434. 
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If the facts not fitting their theories are little observed 
by authorities bo popular as Mr. Huxley and Mr, Spencer ; 
it mstanticB contradictorice are ignored by them, or left 
vague ; if these things are done in the green tree, we may 
easily imagine what shall be done in the dry. But we need 
not war with hasty vulgarisateurs and headlong theorists. 

Enough has been said to show the position of an- 
thropology as regards evidence, and to prove that, if he 
confines his observations to certain anthropologists, the 
censures of Mr. Max Miiller are justified. It is mainly 
tor this reason that the arguments presently to follow 
are strung on the thread of Mr. Tylot's truly learned and 
accurate book, ' Primitive Culture.' 

Though but recently crept forth, vix aut ne vix 
quidem, from the chill shade of scientific disdain, An- 
thropology adopts the airs of her elder sisters among the 
sciences, and is as severe as they to the Cinderella of the 
family. Psychical Besearch. She must murmur of her 
fairies among the cinders of the hearth, while they go 
forth to the ball, and dance with provincial mayors at the 
testivitiea of the British Association. This is ungenerous, 
and unfortunate, as the records of anthropology are rich 
in unexamined materials of psychical research. I am un- 
acquainted with any work devoted by an anthropologist 
of renown to the hypnotic and kindred practices of the 
lower races, except Hen Bastian's very meagre tract, 
' Uber psychische Beobachtungen bei Naturvolkem.' ' 
We possess, none the less, a mass of scattered information 
on this topic, the savage side of psychical phenomena, in 
works of travel, and in Mr. Tylor's monumental ' Primitive 
Culture.' Mr. Tylor, however, as we shall see, regards it 
as a matter of IndifTerence, or, at least, as a matter beyond 
the scope of his essay, to decide whether the parallel 
supernormal phenomena believed in by savages, and said to 
recur in civilisation, are facts of actual experience, or not. 

Now, this question is not otiose. Mr. Tylor, like 
other anthropologists, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
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and their followers and popularisers, constructs, on an- 
thropological grounds, & theory ol the Origin of Religion. 
That origin anthropology explains as the result of early 
and fallacious reasonings on a number of biological and 
psychological phenomena, both normal and (as is alleged 
by savages) supernormal. These reasonings led to the 
belief in souls and spirits. Now, first, aothropology has 
taken for granted that the Supreme Deities of savages 
are envisaged by them as ' spirits,' This, paradoxical as 
the statement may appear, is just what does not seem 
to be proved, as we shall show. Next, if the super- 
normal phenomena (clairvoyance, thought-transference, 
phantasms of the dead, phantasms of the dying, and 
others) be real matters of experience, the inferences drawn 
from them by early savage philosophy may be, in some 
degree, erroneous. Bat the inferences drawn by mate- 
rialists who reject the supernormal phenomena will also, 
perhaps, be, let us say, incomplete. Religion will have 
been, m part, developed out of facts, perhaps inconsistent 
with materialism in its present dogmatic form. To put it 
less trenchantly, and perhaps more accurately, the alleged 
facts ' are not merely dramatically strange, they are not 
merely extraordinary and striking, but they are " odd " in 
the sense that they will not easily fit in with the views 
which physicists and men of science generally give us of the 
universe in which we live ' (Mr. A. J. Balfour, President's 
Address, 'Proceedings,' S.P.R. vol. x, p. 8, 1894). 

As this is the case, it might seem to be the business 
of Anthropology, the Science of Man, to examine, among 
other things, the evidence for the actual existence of those 
alleged unusual and supernormal phenomena, belief in 
which is given as one of the origins of religion. 

To make this examination, in the ethnographic field, 
is almost a new labour. As we shall see, anthropolo- 
gists have not hitherto investigated such things as the 
' Fire- walk ' of savages, uninjured in the flames, like the 
Three Holy Children. The world-wide savage practice of 
divining by hallucinations induced through gazing into a 
smooth deep (crystal-gazing) has been studied, I think, by 
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no anthropologist. The veracity of ' messages ' uttered 
by savage seers when (aa they suppose) ' possessed * or 
•inspired' has not beeu criticised, and probably cannot 
be, for lack of detailed information. The ' physical phe- 
nomena ' which answer among savages to the use of the 
' divining rod,' and to ' spiritist ' marvels in modern times, 
have only been glanced at. In short, all the savage paral- 
lels to the so-called ' psychical phenomena ' now under 
discussion in England, America, Germany, Italy, and 
France, have escaped critical analysis and comparisor 
with their civilised counterparts. 

An exception among anthropologists is Mr. Tylor. He 
haa not) suppressed the existence of these barbaric parallels 
to our modem problems of this kind. But his interest 
in them practically ends when he has shown that the 
phenomena helped to originate the savage belief in 
' spirits," and when he has displayed the ' survival ' of that 
belief in later culture. He does not ask ' Are the phe- 
nomena real ?' he is concerned only with the savage 
philosophy of the phenomena and with its relics m 
modem spiritism and religion. My purpose is to do, by 
way only of ibauche, what neither anthropology nor ^ 
psychical research nor psychology has done : to put the 
savage and modem phenomena side by side. Such 
evidence as we can give for the actuality of the modem 
experiences will, so far as it goes, raise a presumption 
that the savage beliefs, however erroneous, however 
darkened by fraud and fancy, repose on a basis of real 
observation of actual phenomena. 

Anthropology is concerned with man and what is in man 
— htiTnani nihil a so alienwm putat. These researches, 
therefore, are within the anthropological province, espe- 
cially as they hear on the prevalent anthropological 
theory of the Origin of Religion. By ' religion ' we mean, 
for the purpose of this argument, the belief in the 
existence of an Intelligence, or Intelligences not human, 
and not dependent on a material mechanism of brain and 
nerves, which may, or may not, powerfully control men's 
fortunes and the nature of things. "We also mean the 
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additional belief that there is, in man, an element so far 
kindred to these Intelligences that it can transcend the 
knowledge obtained through the known bodily senses, and 
may possibly aorvive the death of the body. These two 
beliefs at present (though not necessarily in their origin) 
appear chiefly as the faith in God and in the Immortality 
of the Soul. 

It is important, then, to trace, if possible, the origin of 
these two beliefs. If they arose in actual communion 
with Deity (as the first at least did, in the theory of the 
Hebrew Scriptures), or if they coald be proved to arise in 
an unanalysable sensus numinis, or even in ' a perception 
of the Infinite' (Max Mailer), religion would have a 
divine, or at least a necessary source. To the Theiat, 
what is inevitable cannot but be divinely ordained, there- 
fore religion is diA/inely preordained, therefore, in essentials, 
though not in accidental details, religion is true. The 
atheist, or non-theist, of course draws no such inferences. 

But if religion, as now nnderstood among men, be the 
latest evolutionary form of a series of mistakes, fallacies, 
and illusions, if its germ be a blunder, and its present 
form only the result of progressive but unessential refine- 
ments on that blunder, the inference that religion is 
untrue — that nothing actual corresponds to its hypothesis 
— is very easily drawn. The inference is not, perhaps, 
logical, for all our science itself is the result of progres- 
sive refinements upon hypotheses originally erroneonB, 
fashioned to explain facts misconceived. Yet our science 
is true, within its limits, though very far from being ex- 
hanstive of the truth. In the same way, it might be argued, 
om: religion, even granting that it arose out of primitive 
fallacies and false hypotheses, may yet have been refined, 
as science has been, through a multitude of causes, into 
an approximate truth. 

Frequently as I am compelled to differ from Mr. Spencer 
both as to facts and their interpretation, I am happy to 
find that he has anticipated me here. Opponents will 
urge, he sayB, that 'if the primitive belief (in ghosts) 
' was absolntely false, all derived beliefs from it must be 
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abeolntely hbe.' Mr. Spencer iqilies : ' A germ of tntlfa 
was MHitftiiied in the pnmitne ooneeptioa~-tfae truth, 
namely, that the power which manifests itself in con- 
ecionsness is bat a difEercntly CMiditioned form of Uie 
power which manifests ite^ beyond oooadoaBnefls.' In 
fact, we find Mr. Spencer, like Panst as described hy 
Mai^erite, saying mnch Qx same thing aa the ptiesla, 
bnt not quite in the same way. Of comse, I allow for a 
moch larger ' germ of troth ' in the origin of the ghost 
theory than Mr. Spencer does. Bat we can both say 
' the ultimate form of the religions conscioaBDess is ' (will 
be?) 'the final development of a consdoosnees which at 
the ontset contained a germ of troth obBcnred by mnlti- 
tndinoQB errors.' ' 

' One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.* 

Coming at last to Mr. Tylor, we find that he begins by 
dismiBsing the idea that any known race of men is devoid 
of religious conceptions. He disprovea, oat of their own 
moutlu, the allegations of several writers who have made 
this exploded assertion ahoot 'godless tribes.' He says: 
'The thoughts and principles of modem Christianity are 
attached to intellectual clues which run back through far 
pne-Christian ages to the very origin of human civihsation, 
perhaps even of huvian existence.' ' Bo far we abound in 
Mr. Tylor's seDse. ' As a minimum de&nilion of religion ' 
he gives ' the belief in spiritual beings,' which appears 
'among all low races with whom we have attained to 
thoroughly intimate relations.' The existence of this 
belief at present does not prove that no races were ever, 
at any time, destitute of all belief. But it prevents U8 
from positing the existence of such creedless races, in any 
age, as a demonstrated fact. We have thus, in short, no 
opportunity of observing, historically, man's development 
from blank unbelief into even the minimimi or most mdi- 
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mentary form of belief. We can only theorise and make 
more or less plausible conjectares &b to the first rudiments 
of human faith in God and in spiritual beings. We find 
no race whose mind, as to faith, is a tabula rasa. 

To thfl earliest faith Mr. Tylor gives the name of 
Animism, a term not wholly free from objection, thoagh 
' Spiritualism ' is still less desirable, having been usurped 
by a form of modem BUperstitionsness. This Animism, 'in 
its foil development, includes the belief in sonla and in a 
future state, in controlling deities and subordinate spirits.' 
In Mr. Tylor'a opinion, as in Mr, Huxley's, Animism, in 
its lower (and earlier) forma, has scarcely any connection 
with ethics. Its ' spirits ' do not ' make for righteousness.' 
This is a side issue to be examined later, but we may 
provisionally observe, in passing, that the ethical ideas, 
such as they are, even of Australian blacks are reported 
to be inculcated at the religious mysteries (Bora) of the 
tribes, which were instituted by and are performed in 
honour of the gods of their native belief. But this topic 
must be reserved for our closing chapters, 

Mr. Tylor, however, is chiefly concerned with Animism 
as ' an ancient and world-wide philosophy, of which be- 
lief is the theory, and worship is tbe practice.' Given 
Animism, then, or the belief in spiritual beings, as the 
earliest form and minimum of religious faith, what is the 
origin of Animism ? It will be seen that, by Animism, Mr. 
Tylor does not mean the alleged early theory, implicitly if 
not explicitly and consciously held, that all things whatso- 
ever are animated and are personalities.' Judging from 
the behaviour of little children, and from the myths of 
savages, early man may have half-consciously extended 
bis own sense of personal and potent and animated 
existence to the whole of nature as known to him. Not 
only animals, but vegetables and inorganic objects, may 
have been looked on by him as persons, like what be felt 
himself to be. The child (perhaps merely because taught 

' Thia theor; is what Mr. Spencei ouHh ' ADimiam,' and doea not 
believe in. What Mr. Tjlor coJla ' AulmiBm ' Mr. SpencsT beUevea in, but 
he CkUa it tha ' Ohoat Theory.' 
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to do so) beats the naughty chair, and all objects are persons 
.rly mythology. But this feeling, rather than theory, 
may conceivably have existed among early men, before 
they developed the hypothesis of 'spirits," 'ghosts/ or 
souls, It is the origin of that hypothesis, 'Animism,' 
which Mr. Tylor investigates. 

"What, then, is the origin of Animism ? It arose in the 
earliest traceable speonlations on ' two groups of biological 
problems.' 

(1) ' What ia it that makes the difference between a 
living body and a dead one ; what causes waking, sleep, 
trance, disease, and death ? ' 

(2) ' What are those human shapes which appear in 
dreams and visions ? ' ' 

Here it should be noted that Mr. Tylor most properly 
takes a distinction between sleeping ' dreams ' and waking 
' visions,' or ' clear vision.' The distinction is made even 
by the blacks of Australia. Thus one of the Kurnai an- 
nounced that bia Yambo, or soul, could ' go out ' during 
sleep, and see the distant and the dead. But ' while any 
one might be able to communicate with the ghosts, during 
sleep, it was only the wizards who were able to do so in 
waking hours.' A wizard, in fact, is a person susceptible 
(or feigning to be susceptible) when awake to hallucina- 
tory perceptions of phantasms of the dead. ' Among the 
Kulin of Wimmera Eiver a man became a wizard who, 
as a boy, had seen his mother's ghost sitting at her grave." ^ 
These facta prove that a race of savages at the bottom 
of the scale of culture do take a formal distinction between 
normal dreams in sleep and waking hallucinations — a 
thing apt to be denied. 

Thus Mr, Herbert Spencer offers the massive generali- 
sation that savages do not possess a language enabling a 
man to say ' I dreamed that I saw,' instead of ' I saw ' 
{' Principles of Sociology,' p. 150), This could only be 
proved by giving examples of such highly deficient 
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languages, which lb. Bpeoeae doee aot do.* In nuoy 
uTage speculations thiGTe ooctir ideas as Bobtfy mete- 
phyaieal as those of Be^eL Moreonr, eren the ftirrtiiHan 
langiuges have the verb ' (o see,' mad the rabstentne 
* aleep.' Nothing, then, pierentB a man from mijjn^ ' I 
saw in deep ' (iiwominMii, hiwvtam). 

We have shown too, Uiat Uie AutEibans take ui 
esBential distinction between wakn^ kplhffnatimin (^kMs 
seen hy a loao when awake) and the eommoo haUitei- 
nations of alomber. Anybody can hare these ; the man 
who sees ghosts when awake is marked OBt foe ft 
wizard. 

At the same time the Tiyidness of dreams among 
certain savages, as recorded in Mr. Im Thorn's ' Indians 
of Guiana,' and the coaseqaeDt confusion of dreaming 
and waking experiences, are certain facts. Wilson says 
the same of some negroes, and Mr. Spencer illustrates 
from the confnsion of mind in dreamy children. They, 
we know, Eire mnch more addicted to somnambulism than 
grown-ap people. I am unaware that spontaneoos som- 
nambnlism among savages has been studied as it onght 
to be. I have demonstrated, however, that very low 
savages can and do draw an essential distinction between 
sleeping and waking hallucinations. 

Again, the crystal -gazer, whose apparently telepathic 
crystal pictures are discussed Uter (chap, v.), was intro- 
duced to a crystal just because she had previously been 
known to be susceptible to waking and occasionally 
veracions hallucinations. 

It was not only on the dreams of sleep, bo easily . 
forgotten as they are, that the savage pondered, in his 
early speculations about the life and the soul. He 
inclnded in his materials the much more striking and 
memorable experiences of waking hours, as we and 
Mr. Tylor agree in holding. 

Reflecting on these things, the earliest savage reasonera 

' TIiB ODiloQH may oonanlt, tor savage words for ■ dreama," Mr. Scotfa 
Dktionnrji a} Oit iSan^'anja Language, i.v. • Lota,' ot anj glossary of any 
my^n Ian Knag*. 
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would decide : (1) that man has a ' life " (which leaves 
him temporarily in sleep, finatly in death) ; (2) that man 
alao possesses a ' phantom ' (which appears to other people 
in their visions and dreams). The savage philosopher 
woold then 'combine his information," like a celebrated 
writer on Chinese metaphysics. He would merely ' com- 
bine the life and the phantom,' aa ' manifestations of one 
and the same sonl.' The result wonld be ' an apparitiooal 
aoul," or 'ghoBt-aouI.' 

This ghost-soul would be a highly accomplished 
creature, 'a vapour, film, or shadow,* yet conscious, 
capable of leaving the body, mostly invisible and impal- 
pable, ' yet also manifesting physical power,' existing and 
appearing after the death of the body, able to act on the 
bodies of other men, beasts, and things.' 

When the earliest reasoners, in an age and in mental 
conditions of which we know nothing historically, had 
evolved the hypothesis of this conscious, powerful, sepa- 
rable soul, capable of surviving the death of the body, it 
was not difficult tor them to develop the rest of Religion, 
as Mr. Tylor thinks. A powerful ghost of a dead man 
might thrive till, its original owner being long forgotten, it 
became a God. Again (souls once given) it would not be 
a very difficult logical leap, perhaps, to conceive of souls, 
or spirits, that had never been human at all. It is, we 
may say, only le premier pas qui coMe, the step to the be- 
hel in a surviving separable soul. Nevertheless, when we 
remember that Mr. Tyior is theorising about savages in 
the dim background of human evolution, savages whom 
we know nothing of by experience, savages far behind 
Anstralians and Bushmen (who possess Gods), we must 
admit that he credits them with great ingenuity, and 
strong powers of abstract reasoning. He may be right in 
bifl opinion. In the same way, just as primitive men 
were keen reasoners, so early bees, more clever than 
modem bees, may have evolved the system of hexagonal 
cells, and only an early fish of genius could first have hit 

' Prim, Cull. I 433. 
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on the plan, now hereditary, of killing a fly hy blowing 
water at it. 

To this theory of metaphysical genius in very low 
savages I have no objection to offer. We shall find, 
later, astonishing examples of savage abstract speculation, 
certainly not derived from missionary sources, because 
wholly out of the missionary's line of duty and reflection. 

As early beasts had genius, so the earliest reasoners 
appear to have been as logically gifted as the lowest 
savages now known to us, or even as some Biblical 
critics. By Mr. Tylor'a hypothesis, they first conceived the 
extremely abstract idea of Life, ' that which makes the 
difference between a living body and a dead one.' ' This 
highly abstract conception must have been, however, the 
more difficult to early man, as, to him, all things, 
universally, are 'animated.'* Mr. Tylor illustrates this 
theory of early man by the little child's idea that ' chairs, 
sticks, and wooden horeeB are actnated by the same sort 
of personal will as nurses and children and kittens. , . . 
Id such matters the savage mind well represents the 
childish stage.' * 

Now, nothing can be more certain than that, if 
children think sticks are animated, they don't think so 
because they have heard, or discovered, that they possess 
souls, and then transfer souls to sticks. We may doubt, 
then, if primitive man came, in this way, by reasoning 
on souls, to suppose that all things, universally, were 
animated. But it he did think all things animated — a 
corpse, to his mind, was just as much animated as any- 
thing else. Did he reason : ' All things are animated. A 
corpse is not animated. Therefore a corpse is not a 
thing (within the meaning of my General Law)'? 

How, again, did early man conceive of Life, before he 
identified Life (1) with 'that which makes the differ- 
ence between a living body and a dead one ' (a difference 
which, ex hypothesi, he did not draw, all tbiugs being 
animated to his mind) and (2) with ' those human shapes 
which appear in dreams and visions'? 'The ancient 

' Prim. CuU. i. 428. ' Ibid. i. 285. ■ Jbid. i. 285, 386. 
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eavage philosophera probably reached the obvious inference 
that every man hod two things belonging to him, a life 
and a phantom.' But everything was supposed to have 
'a life,' as far as one makes out, before the idea of 
BBparable soul vi^as developed, at least if savages arrived at 
the theory of universal animation as children are said 
to do. 

We are dealing here quite conjecturally with facts 
beyond our experience. 

In any case, early man excogitated (by the hypothesis) 
the abstract idea of Life, before he first ' envisaged ' it in 
material terms as ' breath,' or ' shadow.' He next decided 
that mere breath or shadow was not only identical with 
the more abstract conception of Life, but could also take 
on forma as real and full-bodied as, to him, are the hallu- 
cinations of dream or waking vision. His reasoning 
appears to have proceeded from the more abstract (the 
idea of Life) to the more concrete, to the life first shadowy 
and vaporous, then clothed in the very aspect of the real 
man. 

Mr. Tylor has thus (whether we follow his logic 
or not) provided man with a theory of active, intelligent, 
separable souls, which can survive the death of the body. 
At this theory early man arrived by speculations on the 
nature of life, and on the causes of phantasms of the dead 
or living beheld in 'dreams and visions.' But our author 
by no means leaves out of sight the effects of alleged 
supernormal phenomena believed in by savages, with 
their parallels in modern civilisation. These supernormal 
phenomena, whether real or illusory, are, he conceives, 
facts in that mass of experiences from which savages 
constructed their belief in separable, enduring, intelligent 
souls or ghosts, the foundation of religion. 

While we are, perhaps owing to our ovm want of capa- 
city, puzzled by what seem to be two kinds of early philo- 
sophy — (1) a sort of instinctive or unreasoned belief in 
universal animation, which Mr. Spencer calls ' Animism ' 
and does not believe in, (2) the reasoned belief in sepa- 
rable and surviving souls of men (and in things), which 
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Mr, Spencer believes in, and Mr. Tylor calls ' Animism ' — 
we must also note another di£6culty. Mr. Tyloc may 
seem to be taking it for granted that the earliest, remote, 
unknown thinkers on life and the soul were existing on 
the same psychical plane as we ourselves, or, at least, as 
modern savages. Between modern savages and ourselves, 
in this regard, be takes certain differences, but takes none 
between modem savages and the remote founders of 
religion. 

Thus Mr. Tylor observes : 

' The condition of the modem ghost-seer, whose imagi- 
nation passes on such slight excitement into positive 
hallucination, is rather the rule than the exception among 
uncultured and intensely imaginative tribes, whose minds 
may be thrown off their balance by a touch, a word, a 
gesture, an unaccustomed noise.' ' 

I find evidence that low contemporary savages are 
fiot great ghost-seers, and, again, I cannot quite accept 
Mr. Tylor's psychology of the 'modem ghost-seer.' Most 
such favoured persons whom I have known were steady, 
unimaginative, unexcitable people, with just one odd 
experience. Lord Tennyson, too, after sleeping in the 
bed of his recently lost father on purpose to see his ghost, 
decided that ghosts ' are not seen by imaginative people.' 

We now examine, at greater length, the psychical 
conditions in which, according to Mr. Tylor, contemporary 
savages differ from civilised men. Later we shall ask 
what may be said as to possible or presumable psychical 
differences between modern savages and the datelessly 
distant founders of the belief in souls. Mr. Tylor 
attributes to the lower races, and even to races high 
above their level, ' morbid ecstasy, brought on by medita- 
tion, fasting, narcotics, excitement, or disease.' Now, we 
may still ' meditate '^and how far the result is ' morbid ' 
is a matter for psychologists and pathologists to deter- 
mine. Fasting we do not practise voluntarily, nor would 
WB easily accept evidence from an Englishman as to 
' Primiiiw! Cuiturt. L 446. 
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the veracity of volnntary fasting visions, like those of 
Cotton Mather. The visions of disease we should set 
aside, ae a rale, with those of ' excitement,' produced, 
for instance, by 'devil-dances.' Narcotic and alcohohc 
visions are not in question.' For our purpose the induced 
trances of savages (in whatever way voluntarily brought 
on) are analogous to the modem induced hypnotic trance. 
Any supernormal acquisitions of knowl^ge in these 
induced conditions, among savages, would be on a 
par with similar alleged experiences of persona under 
hypnotism. 

We do not differ from known savages in being able to 
bring on non-normal psychological conditions, but we pro- 
duce these, as a rule, by other methods than theirs, and such 
experiments are not made on all of us, as they were 
on all Bed Indian boys and girls in the ' medicine-fast,' at 
the age of puberty. 

Further, in their normal state, known savages, or 
some of them, are more ' suggestible ' than educated 
Europeans at least.' They can be more easily halluci- 
nated in their normal waking state by suggestion. Once 
more, their intervals of hunger, followed by gorges of 
food, and their lack of artificial light, combine to maka 
savages more apt to see what is not there than are 
comfortable educated white men. But Mr. Tylor goes 
too far when he says ' where the savage could see 
phantasms, the civilised man has come to amuse himself 
with fancies.'* The civilised man, beyond all doubt, is 
capable of being enfantosmi. 

In all that be says on this point, the point of psychical 
condition, Mr. Tylor is writing about known savages as they 
differ from ourselves. But the savages who ex hypothesi 
evolved the doctrine of souls he beyond our ken, far 
behind the modem savages, among whom we find belief 
not only in souls and ghosts, but in moral gods. About 

' Seo, however, Dr. Von ScbienaV-Holiing, Die Beohachtung narcotiaclitT 
Uittetflir dm Hypnotiamus, and 8.F.B. Procetdingi, i. S93-299. 
< PriiiuItM Culture, i. 30ti-3I6. 
' I. 316. • 
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the psychical condition of the savages who worked oat 
the theory of aoals and fotmded religion we necessarily 
know nothing. If there be such experiences as clairvoy- 
ance, telepathy, and bo on, these unknown ancestors ot 
ours may (for all that we can tell) have been peculiarly 
open to them, and therefore pecuharly apt to believe in 
separable souls. In fact, when we write about these far- 
off fonnders of religion, we guess in the dark, or by 
the flickering light of analogy. The lower animals have 
faculties (as in their power of finding their way home 
through new unknown regions, and in the ants' modes of 
acquiring and communicating knowledge to each other) 
which are mysteries to us. The terror of dogs in ' haunted 
houses ' and of horses in passing ' haunted ' scenes has 
often been reported, and is alluded to briefly by Mr. Tylor. 
Balaam's ass, and the dogs which crouched and whined 
before Athene, whom Euniceus could not see, are ' classical ' 
instances. 

The weakness of the anthropological argument here 
IB, we must repeat, that we know little more about the 
mental condition and experiences of the early thinkers 
who developed the doctrine of Souls than we know about 
the mental condition and experiences of the lower animals. 
And the more firmly a philosopher believes in the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, the less, he mast admit, can he suppose 
himself to know about the twilight ages, between the 
lower animal and the fully evolved man. What kind of 
creature was man when he first conceived the germs, or 
received the light, of Religion ? All is guess-work here 1 
We may just allude to Hegel's theory that clairvoyance 
and hypnotic phenomena are produced in a kind of tem- 
porary atavism, or ' throwing back ' to a remotely ancient 
condition of the 'sensitive soul' (fiiklende Seele). The 
' sensitive ' [unconditioned, clairvoyant] faculty or ' soul ' is 
' a disease when it becomes a state of the self-conscious, 
educated, self-possessed human being of civilisation,' ' 
' Second sight,' Hegel thinks, was a product of an earlier 
day and earlier mental condition than ours. 
■ Phil, des Geiiles, pp. <06, 403. 
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Approaching this almost untouched subject— the early 
psychical condition of man — not from the side of meta- 
phyeicfil speculations like Hegel, but with the instromenta 
of modem psychology and physiology, Dr. Max DesBoir, 
of Berlin, following, indeed, M. Taine, has arrived, as we 
saw, at somewhat similar concluBions. ' This fully con- 
scious Ufe of the spirit,' in which we modems now live, 
'seems to rest upon a substratum of reflex action of a 
hallucinatory type.' Our actual modem condition is not 
'fundamental,' and 'hallucination represents, at least in 
its nascent condition, the main tnink of our psychical 



Now, suppose that the remote and unknown ancestors 
of ours who first developed the doctrine of souls had not 
yet spread far from 'the main trunk of our psychical 
existence,' far from constant hallucination. In that case 
(at least, according to Dr. Dessoir's theory) their psychical 
experiences would be such as we cannot estimate, yet 
cannot leave, as a possibility influencing religion, out of 
our calculations. 

If early men were ever in a condition in which 
telepathy and clairvoyance (granting their possibility) 
were prevalent, one might expect that faculties so useful 
would be developed in the struggle for existence. That 
they are deliberately cultivated by modem savages we 
know. The Indian foster-mother of John Tanner used, 
when food was needed, to suggest herself into an hypnotic 
condition, so that she became clairvoycmte as to the 
whereabouts of game. Tanner, an English boy, caught 
early by the Indians, was sceptical, but came to practise 
the same art, not unauccesHfiilly, himself,* His reminis- 
cences, which he dictated on his return to civilisation, 
were certainly not feigned in the interests of any theories. 
But the most telepathic human stocks, it may be said, 
ought, ceteris paribus, to have been the most successful 

' See also Mf. A. J. BalFDat'a Fresideotial Addiesg to tha Booiet? tor 
Fsjchical Itesearah, Proeeedinga, vol. x. Bee, too, Taine, De rinleUigence, 
i. 76, 100, 139. 

' Tanoet'fl Narrative, New York, 1830. 
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in the etrnggle for existence. We may infer tbat the 
cetera were not paria, the clairvoyant state not being 
precisely the best for the practical basiness of life. Bnt 
really we know nothing of the psychicel state of the 
earliest men. They may have had experiences tend- 
ing towards a belief in * spirits,' of which we can tell 
nothing, We are obliged to guess, in considerable 
ignorance of the actual conditions, and this historical 
ignorance inevitably besets all anthropological speculation 
about the origin of religion. 

The knowledge of our nescience as to the psychical 
condition of our first thinking ancestors may suggest 
hesitation as to taking it for granted that early man was 
on our own or on the modem savage level in ' psychical ' 
experience. Even savage rac^, as Mr. Tylor justly says, 
attoibute superior psychical knowledge to neighbouring 
tribes on a yet lower level of culture than themselves. 
The Finn esteems the Lapp sorcerers above bis own ; the 
Lapp yields to the superior pretensions of the Samoyeds. 
There may be more ways than one of explaining tbis 
relative bmnility : there is Hegel's way and there is Mr. 
Tylor's way. We cannot be certain, a priori, that the 
earliest man knew no more of supernormal or apparently 
supernormal experiences than we commonly do, or that 
these did not inQaence his thoughts on animism. 

It is an example of the chameleon-like changes of 
science (even of ' science falsely so called ' if you please) 
that when he wrote his book, in 1871, Mr. Tylor could 
not possibly have anticipated this line of argument. 
' Psychical planes ' had not been invented ; hypnotism, 
with its problems, had not been much noticed in England. 
But ' Spiritualism ' was flourishing. Mr. Tylor did not 
ignore this revival of savage philosophy. He saw very 
well that the end of the century was beholding the partial 
rehabilitation of beliefs which were scouted from 1660 to 
1850, Seventy years ago, as Mr. Tylor saya, Dr. Mac- 
cuUoch, in bis 'Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland,' wrote of ' the famous Highland second sight ' 
that 'ceasing to be believed it has ceased to exist.'' 

' Primitive Caliure, i. 143. 
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Dr. Macculloch was mistaken in his facts. ' Second 
Bight ' has never ceased to exist (or to be believed to 
exist), and it has recently been investigated in the 
' Journal ' oE the Caledonian Medical Society. Mr. Tylor 
himseli says that it has been ' reinstated in a far larger 
range of society, and nnder far better circumstances of 
learning and prosperity.' This fact he ascribes generally 
to ' a du-ect revival from the regions of savage philosophy 
and peasant folklore," a revival brought about in great 
part by the writings of Swedenborg. To-day things have 
altered. The students now interested in this whole class 
of alleged supernormal phenomena are seldom behevers 
in the philosophy of Spiritualism in the American sense 
of the word,' 

Mr. Tylor, aa we have seen, attributes the revival of 
interest in this obscure class of subjects to the influence 
of Swedenborg. It is true, as has been ehovra, that 
Swedenborg attracted the attention of Kant. But modem 
interest has chiefly been aroused and kept alive by the 
phenomena of hypnotism. The interest is now, among 
educated students, really scientific. 

Thus Mr. William James, Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Harvard, writes : 

' I was attracted to this subject (Psychical Besearch) 
some years ago by my love of fair play in Science.'* 

Mr. Tylor is not incapable of appreciating this atti- 
tude. Even the so-called ' spirit manifestations,' he says, 
■ghoold be discussed on their merits,' and the investigation 
' would seem apt to throw light on some most interesting 
psychological questions.' Nothing can be more remote 
from the logic of Hume. 

The ideas of Mr. Tylor on the causes of the origin of 
religion are now criticised, not from the point of view of 
spiritualisfii, but of experimental psychology. We hold 

■ As 'EpiiitualiBm' ia oEten osed in opposition to ' materialiam,' and 
with DO refereDce to nipping ' spirits,' tho modem belial in that olaBB of 
, Intelligenoes may hoie be oaJled spiritism. 
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that very probably there exist human facnlties of iiii- 
knowB scope ; that these conceivably were more powerful 
and prevalent among our very remote ancestors who 
founded religion ; that they may still exist in savage as in 
civilised races, and that they may have confirmed, if they 
did not originate, the doctrine of separable souls. If they 
do exist, the circumstance is important, in view of the 
fact that modem ideas rest on a denial of their existence. 

Mr. Tylor nest examines the savage and other names 
for the ghost-soul, such as shadow {umbra), breath 
ispirittts), and he gives cases in which the shadow of a 
man is regarded as equivalent to his life. Of course, the 
shadow in the sunlight does not resemble the phantasm 
in a dream. The two, however, were combmed and 
identified by early thinkers, while breath and heart were 
used as symbols of ' that in men which makes them live,' 
a phrase found among the natives of Nicaragua in 1528. 
The confessedly symbolical character of the phrase, ' it ia 
not precisely the heart, but that in them which makes 
them Uve,' proves that to the speaker life was not 
'heart' or 'breath,' but that these terms were known 
to be material word-counters for the conception of life.' 
Whether the earliest thinkers identified heart, breath, 
shadow, with life, or whether they consciously used words 
of material origin to denote an immaterial conception, of 
course we do not know. But the word in the latter case 
would react on the thought, till the Roman inhaled (aa 
his life?) the last breath of his dying kinsman, he well 
knowing that the Manes of the said kinsman were 
elsewhere, and not to be inhaled. 

Subdivisions and distinctions were then recognised, as 
of the Egyptian Ka, the ' double,' the Karen kelah, or 
'personal life-phantom' {wraith), on one aide, and the 
Karen tkak, ' the responsible moral soul,' on the other. 
The Eoman umbra hovers about the grave, the manes go 
to Orcus, the spiriius seeks the stars. 

We are next presented with a crowd of cases in which 

Citing Oriedo, HLii. de Niaaragna, 
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sickness or letbai^ is ascribed by savages to the absence 
of the patient's spirit, or of one of his spirits. This idea 
of migratory spirit is next used by saii'ages to explatu 
certain proceedings of the sorcerer, priest, or seer. His 
soul, or one of his soals is thoaght to go forth to distant 
places in qnest of infomiation, while the seer, perhaps, 
remains lethargic. Probably, in the struggle for existence, 
he lost more by being lethargic than he gained by being 
clairvoyant ! 

Now, here we touch the first point in Mr. Tylor's 
theory, where a critic may ask, Was this belief in thn 
wandering abroad of the seer's spirit a theory not only 
false in its form (as probably it is), but also wholly 
unbased on experiences which might raise a presumption 
in favour of the existence of phenomena really super- 
normal ? By ' supernormal ' experiences I hero moan 
such as the acquisition by a human mind of knowledge 
which could not be obtained by it through the recognised 
channels of sensation. Say, for the sake of argumeut, 
that a person, savage or civilised, obtaius in trance infor- 
mation about distant places or events, to bim unknown, 
and, through channels of sense, unknowable. The savage 
will explain this by saying that the seer's soul, shadow, or 
spirit, wandered out of the body to the distant scono, 
This is, at present, an unverified theory. But still, for tho 
sake of argument, suppose that the seer did honestly 
obtain this information in trance, lethargy, or hypnotic 
sleep, or any other condition. If so, the modern savage 
(or his more gifted ancestors) would have other grounds for 
hiB theory of the wandering soul than any ground presented 
by normal occurrences, ordinary dreams, shadows, and so 
forth. Again, in human nature there would be (if such 
things occur) a potentiality of experiences other and stranger 
[haji materialism will admit as possible. It will (grantmg 
the facts) be impossible to aver that there is Jiikil in 
intellectu quod nonprius in sensu. The soul will be not 
ce qti'v/n vain peuple pense under the new popular tra- 
dition, and the savage's theory of the spirit will be, at 
least in part, based on other than normal and every-day 
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facta. That condition in which the seer acquires in- 
formation, not otherwise accessible, about events remote in 
space, is what the mesmerists of the mid-century called 
' travelling clairvoyance.' 

U such an experience be in rerum natura, it will not, 
of course, justify the savage's theory that the soul is a 
separable entity, capable of voyaging, and also capable of 
existing after the death ot the body. But it vrill give the 
savage a better excuse for hia theory than normal ex- 
periences provide ; and will even raise a presumption that 
reflection on mere ordinary experiences —death, shadow, 
trance — is not the sole origin of hia theory. For a savage 
so acute as Mr. Tylor's hypothetical early reasoner might 
decline to believe that hia own or a friend's soul had been 
absent on an expedition, unless it brought back informa- 
tion not normally to be acquired. However, we cannot 
reason, a priori, as to how far the logic of a savage might 
or might not go on occasion. 

Id any case, a scientific reasoner might be expected 
to ask: 'Is this alleged acquisition of knowledge, not 
through the ordinary channels of sense, a thing in rerum 
natura ? ' Because, if it is, we must obviously increase 
our list of the savage's reasons for believing in a soul : 
we must make his reasons include ' psychical ' experiences, 
and there must be an X region to investigate. 

These considerations did not tail to present themselves 
to Mr. Tylor. But his manner of dealing with them is 
peculiar. With his unequalled knowledge of the lower 
races, it was easy for him to examine travellers' tales 
about savage seers who beheld distant events in vision, 
and to allow them what weight he thought proper, after 
discounting possibilities of falsehood and collusion. He 
might then have examined modem narratives of similar 
pedormonces among the civilised, which are abundant. 
It is obvious and undeniable that it the supernormal 
acquisition of knowledge in trance is a vera causa, a real 
process, however rare, Mr, Tylor's theory needs modi- 
fications; while the character ot the savage's reasoning 
becomes more creditable to the savage, and appears as 
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better bottomed than we had been asked to suppose. But 
Mr. Tyloc does not examine this large body of evidence 
at alt, or, at least, does not offer us the details of his 
examination. He merely writes in this place : 

' A typical spiritualistic instance may be quoted from 
Jong-Stilling, who says that examples have come to his 
knowledge of sick persona who, longing to see absent 
friends, have fallen into a swoon, during which they have 
appeared to the distant objects of their affection.' ' 

Jung-Stilling (though he wrote before modem ' Spiri- 
tualism ' came in) is not a very vahd authority ; there ia 
plenty of better evidence than his, but Mr. Tylor passes 
it by, merely remarking that ' modem Europe has kept 
closely enoagh to the lines of early philosophy.' Modem 
Europe has indeed done so, if it explains the supernormal 
acqnisition of knowledge, or the hallucinatory appearance 
of a distant person to his friend by a theory of wandering 
' spirits.' But facts do not cease to be facts because 
wrong interpretations have been put upon them by 
savages, by Jmig-Stilling, or by anyone else. The retu 
question is. Do such events occur among lower and higher 
races, beyond explanation by fraud and fortuitous co- 
incidence ? We gladly grant that the belief in Animism, 
when it takes the form of a theory of ' wandering spirits,' 
is probably untenable, as it is assuredly of savage origin. 
But we are not absolutely so sure that in this aspect the 
theory is not based on actual experiences, not of a normal 
and ordinary kind. If so, the savage philosophy and its 
supposed survivals in belief will appear in a new light.. 
And we are inclined to hold that an examination of the 
mass of evidence to which Mr. Tylor offers here so slight 
on allusion will at least make it wise to suspend oar 
judgment, not only as to the origins of the savage theory 
of spirits, but as to the matenalistic hypothesis of the 
absence of a psychical element in man. 

■ Primitive Oultitre, i. 440. Citing Stilling altei Dale Owen, and 
quoting Mr. Alfred Buasel WallMe's Bcitntifie Aspect of the Supernatural, 
p. 4S. Ml. Tflor also odds folk-lore practieeBoIghost-secinic, as on St. John's 
Sve. St. UuIc'b Eve, too, ia in poiot, aa (ar as lolk-lore ijucb. 
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I may seem to have outrun already the limits of 
permissible hypothesis. It may appear absurd to surmise 
that there can exist in man, savage or civilised, a faculty 
for acquiring information not accessible by ike known 
channels of sense, a faculty attributed by savage philo- 
sophers to the wandering soul. But one may be permitted 
to quote the opinion of M. Charles Eichet, Professor of 
Physiology in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris. It is 
not cited because M. Eichet is a professor of physiology, 
but because he reached his conclusion after six years of 
minute experiment. He says : ' There exists in certain 
persons, at certain moments, a faculty of acquiring 
knowledge which has no rapport with our normsJ 
faculties of that kind.'^ 

Instances tending to raise a presumption in favour 
of M. Eichet's idea may now be sought in savage and 
civihsed life. 

' Proceedings, S.P Jt. v. 167. 




JV 
'OPENIKG TEE OATES OF DISTANCE' 

'To open the Gates of Distance' is the poetical Zulu 
phrase for what is called clairvoyance, or vue d distance. 
Thia, if it exists, is the result of a faculty of undetermined 
nature, whereby knowledge of remote events may be 
acquired, not through normal channels of sense. As the 
Zulus say : ' Isiyezi is a state in which a man becomes 
slightly insensible. He is awake, but still sees things 
wmch he would not see if he were not in a state of 
ecstasy {nasiyesi).' ' The Zulu description of isiyezi 
includes what is technically styled ' dissociation.' No 
psychologist or pathologist will deny that visions of an 
hallucinatory sort may occur in dissociated states, say 
in the petit mal of epilepsy. The question, however, is 
whether any such visions convey actual information not 
otherwise to he acquired, beyond the reach of chance co- 
incidence to explain. 

A Scottish example, from the records of a court of 
law, exactly illustrates the Zulu theory, At the moment 
when the husband of Jonka Dyneis was in danger six 
miles from her bouse in his boat, Jonka ' was found, and 
seen standing at her own house wall in a trance, and 
being taken, she could not give answer, but stood aa 
bereft of her senses, and when she was asked why she 
was 80 moved, she answered, " If our boat be not lost, she 
was in great hazard." ' (October 2, 1616.)' 

■ CnUawaf , Beligion of the Zulus, p. 982. 

■ Graham Dalgetl, Darker Bvperatitions of Scotland, p. 4S1. 
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The belief in opening the Gates of Distance is, o£ 
conrse, very widely diffused. The gift is attributed to 
Apollonius of Tyana, to Plotinos, to many Saints, to 
Catherine de' Medici, to the Rev. Mr. Peden,' and to 
Jeanne d'Arc, while the faculty is the stock in trade of 
savage seers in all regions.* 

The question, however, on which Mr. Tylor does not 
tonch, is. Are any of the stories true f If bo, of cooiBe 
they would confirm in the mind of the savage his theory 
of the wandering sonl. Now, to find anything hke 
attested cases of successful clairvoyance among savages is 
a difficult task. White men either scout the idea, or are 
afraid of seeming superstitious if they give examples, or, if 
they do give examples, are accused of having sunk to the 
degraded level of Zulus or Bed Indians. Even where 
travellers, hke Scheffer, have told about their own ex- 
periences, the narratives are omitted by modem writers 
on savage divination.* We must therefore make our own 
researches, and it is to be noted that the stories of suc- 
cessful savage clairvoyance are given as illustrations 
merely, not as evidence to facts, for we cannot croas- 
examiue the witnesses. 

Mr. Tylor dismisses the topic in a manner rather 
cavalier : 

' Without discussing on their merits the accounts of 
what is called " second eight,"* it may be pointed out that 
they are related among savage tribes, as when Captain 
Jonathan Carver obtained from a Cree medicine-man a 
true prophecy of the arrival of a canoe with news next 
day at noon ; or when Mr. J. Mason Brown, travelling 
with two voyageurs on the Copper Mine Kiver, was met 
by Indians of the very band he was seeking, these having 
been sent by their medicine-man, who, on enquiry, stated 

' Sea good avidencs in Eer of Keraland'i Mcmoira. 
■ Aalna Oeltius, it. 18, Dlo Casains, Ixvii., Crespet, Dr la Home du 
Diahli, Prods de Jeanne d'Arc. 

* Bee ' Bbamanism in Siberia,' J.A.L, November 1894, pp. llT-119, and 
"npara Sohefler. The article is very learned and interesting. 
' WiUiama meutiona aeoond sight in Fiji, bat g:iTea no eiamplea. 
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that " he saw them coming, and heard them talk on theii 
journey." ' ' 

Now, in oiir opinion, the ' merits ' of stories of second 
eight need discussion, hecause they may, if well attested, 
raise a presumption that the savage's theory has a better 
foundation than Mr, Tylor supposes. Oddly enough, 
though Mr. Tylor does not aay so. Dr. Brinton (from 
whom he borrows his two Emecdotes) is more or less of 
our opinion. 

' There are,' says Dr. Brinton, ' statements supported by 
unquestionable testimony, which ought not to be passed 
over in silence, and yet I cannot but approach them with 
hesitation. They are so revolting to the laws of exEict 
science, bo alien, I had almost said, to the experience of 
our hves. Yet is this true, or are such experiences only 
ignored and put aside without serious consideration ? ' 

That is exactly what we complain of : the alleged 
facts are ' put aside without serious consideration.' 

We, at least, are not slaves to the idea that ' the laws 
of exact science ' must be the only laws at work in the 
world. Science, however exact, does not pretend to have 
discovered all 'laws.' 

To return to actual examples of the alleged super- 
normal acquisition of knowledge by savages : Dr. Brinton 
gives an example from Charlevoix and General Mason 
Brown's anecdote." In General Mason Brown's instance 
the medicine-man, at a great distance, bade his emissaries 
' seek three whites, whose horses, arms, attire, and personal 
appearance he minutely described, which description was 
repeated to General Brown by the warriors before they 
swto Ms two companions.' General Brown assured Dr. 
Brinton of ' the accuracy of this in every particular/ 
Mr. Tylor has certainly not improved the story in hifl 
condensed version. Dr. Brinton refers to ' many ' tales 

' PraniHve CuUure, i. 447. lit. Tylor cites Dr. Brintoii's Mylhs of th» 
New World, p. 269. The referencB in tha recent edition ie p. 289. Carver'a 
OBBe is given andel the bead ' PoBaesalon ' latar. 

* Jonrtuil HntariqJi'., p. 362 ; Atlantic Monlhhj, 3nly 186(5, 
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each aB these, and some will be found in 'Among the 
Zulus,' by Mr. David Leslie (1875). 

Mr. Leslie was a Scottish sportsman, brought up from 
boyhood in familiarity with the Zulus. His knowledge 
of their language and customs was minute, and hia book, 
privately printed, contains much interesting matter. He 
writes: 

' I was obliged to proceed to the Zulu country to meet 
my Kafi&r elephant-hunters, the time for their return 
having arrived. They were hunting in a very unhealthy 
country, and I had agreed to wait for them on the North- 
East border, the nearest point I could go to with safety. 
I reached the appointed rendezvous, but could not gain 
the slightest intelligence of my people at the kraal. 

' After waiting some time, and becoming very uneasy 
about them, one of my servants recommended me to go to 
the doctor, and at last, out of cxiriosity and pour passer le 
temps, I did go. 

' I stated what I wanted — information about my 
hunters — and I was met by a stem refusal. "I cannot 
' teU anything about white men," said he, " and I know 
nothing of their ways." However, after some persuasion 
and promise of Uberal payment, impressing upon him the 
fact that it was not white men but KafBra I wanted to 
know about, he at last consented, saying " he would opeii 
the Qate of Distance, and would travel through it, even 
although lus body should lie before me." 

' His first proceeding was to ask me the number and 
names of my hunters. To this I demurred, telling him 
that if he obtained that information from me be might 
easily substitute some news which he may have heard 
from others, instead of the " spiritual telegraphic news " 
which I expected him to get from his " familiar." 

' To this he answered : " I told you I did not understand 

white men's ways ; but if I am to do anything for you it 

must be done in my way — not yours." On receiving this 

fillip I felt inclined to give it up, as I thought I might 

■ receive some rambling statement with a considerable dash i 
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of truth, it being easy for anyone who knew anything of 
hunting to give a tolerably correct idea of their motionB, 
However, I conceded this point also, and otherwise Batia- 
fied him. 

' The doctor then made eight little fires — that being 
the nomber ot my hunters ; on each he cast some roots,' 
which emitted a cnrious sickly odour and thick smoke ; 
into each he cast a small stone, shouting, as he did so, the 
name to which the stone was dedicated ; then he ate some 
" medicine," and fell over in what appeared to be a trance 
for ahont ten minutes, during all which time his limbs 
kept moving. Then he seemed to wake, went to one of 
the fires, raked the ashes about, looked at the stone 
attentively, described the man faithfully, and said : " This 
man has died of the fever, and yonr gun is lost." 

' To the next fire as before : " This man " (correctly 
described) "has killed four elephants," and then he 
described the tusks. The next: "This man" (again de- 
scribing him) "has been killed by aji elephant, but your 
gun is coming home," and so on through the whole, the 
men being mmutely and correctly described ; their success 
or non-Euccess being equally so. I was told where the 
survivors were, and what they were doing, and that in 
three months they would come out, but as they would not 
expect to find me waiting on them there so long after the 
time appointed, they would not pass that way, 

' I took a particular note of bHI this information at the 
time, and to my utter amazement it turiied out correct in 
every particular. 

' It was scarcely within the bounds of possibility that 
this man could have had ordinary intelligence of the 
hunters ; they were scattered about in a country two 
hundred miles away.' 

Mr. Leslie could discover no explanation, nor was any 

suggested by friends familiar with the country and the 

natives whom he consulted. He gives another example, 

which may be explained by 'suggestion.' A parallel 

' Probftbly im^epo, e»tan by Macs, Moording to Callaway. 
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case from Central Africa will be found in the ' Joamal of 
the Anthropological Institute,' November 1897, p. 320, 
where ' private information,' as usual, would explain the 
singular facts. 

The Zulus themselves lay claim to a tind of clair- 
voyance which looks like the result of intense visualising 
power, combined vrith the awakening of the subconscious 
memory.' 

' There is among black men a something which is 
divination within them. When anything valuable is lost, 
they look for it at once; when they cannot find it, each 
one begins to practise this inner divination, trying to feel 
where the thing is ; for, not being able to see it, he feels 
internally a pointing, which tells him if he will go down 
to such a place it is there, and he will find it. At length 
it says he vrill find it ; at length he sees it, and himself 
approaching it ; before he begins to move from where 
he is, he sees it very clearly indeed, and there is an end of 
doubt. That sight is so cleax that it is as though it was 
not an inner sight, but as if he saw the very thing itself, 
and the place where it is ; so he quickly arises and goes 
to the place. If it is a hidden place he throws himself 
into it, as thongh there was something that impelled him 
to go as swiftly as the wind ; and, in fact, he finds the 
thing, if he has not acted by mere head-guessing. II it 
has been done by real inner divination, he really sera it. 
But if it is done by mere head-gnessing and knowledge 
that he has not gone to such a place and such a place, 
and that therefore it must be in such another place, he 
generally misses the mark.' 

Other Zulu instances will be given under the heads 
' Possession ' and ' Fetishism,' 

To take a Northern people : In his ' History of the 
Lapps ' " Scheffur describes mechanical modes of divina- 
tion practised by that race, who use a drum and other 
objects for the purpose. These modes depend on mere 
traditional rules for interpreting the accidental combiua- 

' CsJlowftj'a Religion of the Jmaawiu, 11. 358. ' Oiford, IG71. 
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tions of lots. But a Lapp confessed to Scheffer, with 
tears, that he could not help seeing visions, as he proved 
by giving Scheffer a minute relation 'of whatever par- 
ticulars had happened to me in my journey to Lapland. 
And he further complained that he knew not how to 
make use of his eyes, since things altogether distant were 
presented to them.' This Lapp was anxious to become a 
Christian, hence his regret at being a ' rare and valuable ' 
example of clairvoyance. Torfiens also was posed by 
the clairvoyance of a Samoyed, as was Eegnard by a Lapp 
seer.' 

The next case is of old date, and, like the other savage 
examples, is merely given for purposes of illustration. 

' 25" Lettre." 
'"Suite des Traditions des Sauvages." 



' "Des Jongleurs "— . . . Vous avez vu k Paris Madame 
de Marson, & elle y est encore ; voici ce que M. le Marquis 
de Vaudreuil son Gendre, actuellement notre Gonvemeur 
General, me raconta cet Hyver, & qu'il a s^fl de cette 
Dame, qui n'est rien moins qu'mi esprit foible. Elle 
etoit un jour fort inquiette au sujet de M. de Marson, son 
Man, leqnel oomnaandoit dans un Posts, que nous avions 
en Accadie ; et etoit absent, & le tems qu'il avoit marqufi 
pour son retour, etoit pass^. 

' Une Femme Sauvage, qui vit Madame de Marson en 
peine, Ini en demanda la cause, & I'ayant apprise, lui dit, 
apris y avoir un peu r§v6, de ne plus se chagriner, que 
son Epoux reviendroit tel jour et k telle heure, qu'elle lui 
marqua, avec un chapeau gris sur la tfite. Comma elle 
8'apper9ut que la Dame n'ajoutoit point foi h, sa predic- 
tion, au jour & k r heure, qu'elle avoit assignee, elle 
retouma chez elle, lui demanda si elle ne vouloit pas venir 
voir arriver son Mari, & la pressa de telle sorts de la 
suivre, qu'elle I'entralna au bord de la Rivifers, 

' Voyages. - From Charlevoix, Journal Historiiiue, p. 363. 
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'A peine y etoient-elles ftrriv6eB, que M. de MarBon 
parut dans uu Ganot, im chapean gris sur la t&te ; &■ 
ayaut appris ce qui s'etoit pasel, a&s&ra gu'il ne pouvoit 
pae comprendre comment la Sauvagesse avoit p& s^avoir 
I'heiire & le jour de son arriv^e.' 

It iB nnuBOal for European travellers and misBionaries 
to give anecdotea which might seem to ' confirm the 
deluBions of benighted savages.' Such anecdotes, again, 
are among the arcana of these wild philosophers, and are 
not readily commonicated to stiangers. When Bucceseful 
cases are reported, it is natural to assert that they come 
through Europeans who have sunk into barbarous saper- 
stition, or that they may be explained by fraud and 
collusion. It is certain, however, that savage proficients 
believe in their own powers, though no leas certainly 
they will eke them out by imposture. Seers are chosen 
in Zululand, as among Eskimos and Samoyeds, from the 
class which in Europe supplies the persons who used to 
be, but are no longer the most favourite hypnotic subjects, 
' abnormal children,' epileptic and hysterical. These are 
subjected to ' a long and methodical course of training.' ' 
Stoll, speaking of Guatemala, says that ' certainly most of 
the induced and spontaneous phenomena with which we 
are familiar occur among savages,' and appeals to travellers 
for observations.' Information is likely to come in, as 
educated travellers devote attention to the topic. 

Dr. Callaway translates some Zulu communications 
which indicate the amount of belief in this very prac- 
tical and sceptical people. Amusing illustrations of their 
scepticism will be quoted later, under ' Possession,' but 
they do accept as seers certain hysterical patients. These 
are tasted by their skill in finding objects which have 
been hidden without their knowledge. They then behave 
much like Mr. Stuart Cumberland, but have not the 
advantage of muscular contact with the person who knows 
where the hidden objects are concealed. The neighbours 
even deny that they have hidden anything at all. ' When 

■ CastiuD, Uebcrpaych. BeobacJU. p. SI. ■ Op. at. p. 26. 
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they persist in their denial ... he finds all the things that 
they have hidden. They see that he is a great inyanga 
(seer) when he has found all the things they have con- 
cealed,' No doubt he is guided, perhaps in a snper- 
sensitive condition, by the unconscious indications o£ the 
excited spectators, 

The point is that, while the savage conjurer will doubt- 
leae use fraud wherever he can, still the experience of low 
races is in favour of employing as seers the class of 
people who in Europe were, till recently, supposed to make 
the best hypnotic subjects. Thus, in West Africa, ' the 
presiding elders, dmring your initiation to the secret society 
of your tribe, discover this gift [of Ebumtupiam, or second 
sight], and so select you as " a witch doctor." ' ' Among 
the Karens, the ' Wees,' or prophets, ' are nervous excitable 
men, such as would become mediums,' ' as mediums are 
diagnosed by Mr. Tylor. 

In short, not to multiply examples, there is an element 
of actual observation and of bona fides entangled in the 
trickery of savage practice. Though the subjects may be 
selected partly because of the physical phenomena of 
convulsions which they exhibit, and which favourably 
impress their clients, they are also such subjects as 
occasionally yield that evidence of supernormal faculty 
which is investigated by modern psychologists, like Bichet, 
Janet, and William James. 

The following example, by no means unique, shows the 
view taken by savages of their own magic, after they have 
become Christians. Catherine Wabose, a converted Eed 
Indian seeress, described her preliminary fast, at the age of 
puberty. Alter six days of abstention from food she was 
rapt away to an unknown place, where a radiant being 
welcomed her. Later a dark round object promised her 
the gift of prophecy. She found her natural senses 
greatly sharpened by lack of food. She first exercised her 
powers when her kinsfolk in large numbers were starving. 
A medicine-lodge, or ' tabernacle ' as Lafitau calls it, was 
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built for her, and she crawled in. As is weU known, these 
lodges are violently shaken diu-ing the magician's stay 
within them, which the early Jesuits at first attributed to 
muscular efforts by the seers. In 1637 Pfere Lejeune 
was astonished by the violent motions of a large lodge, 
tenanted by a small man. One sorcerer, with an appear- 
ance of candour, vowed that ' a great wind entered bois- 
terously,' and the Father was assnred that, if he went 
in himself, he would become clairvoyant. He did not 
make the experiment. The Methodist convert, Catherine, 
gave the same description of her own experience : ' The 
lodge began shaking violently by supernatural means. 
I knew this by the compressed current of air above, 
and the noise of motion.' She had been beating a 
small drum and singing, now she lay quiet. The radiant 
' orbicular ' spirit then informed her that they ' must go 
westwards for game ; how short-sighted you are 1 ' ' The 
advice was taken and crowned by mstant success.' This 
established her reputation.' Catherine's conversion was 
led up to by a dream of her dying son, who beheld a 
Sacr^ Figure, and received from Him white raiment. 
Her magical songs tell how unseen hands shake the magic 
lodge. They invoke the Great Spirit that 
' Illumines earth 
Illumines heaven ! 

Ah, say what Spirit, or Body, is this Body, 
That fills the world around. 
Speak, man, ah say 

What Spirit, or Body, is this Body ? ' 

It is like a savage hymn to Hegel's fiihlende Seele : the 
all-pervading Sensitive Soul. We are reminded, too, of 
' the doctrine of the Sanscrit Upanishads : There is no limit 
to the knowing of the Self that knows.' ^ 

Unlackily Catherine was not asked to give other 
examples of what she considered her successes. 

Acosta, who has not the best possible repute as an 
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authority, infonns us that Peruvian clairvoyants ' tell 
what hath passed in the furthest parts before news can 
come. In the distance of two or three hundred leagues 
they would tel! what the Spaniards did or suffered in their 
oivU wars." To Du Pont, in 1606, a sorcerer 'rendered a 
true oracle of the coming of Poutrincourt, saying his 
Devil had told him so.' ' 

"We now give a modem case, from a scientific labora- 
tory, of tnowledge apparently acquired in no normal way, 
hy a person of the sort usually chosen to be a prophet, or 
wizard, by savages. 

Professor Kichet writes : ' 

' On Monday, July 2, 1888, after having passed all the 
day in my laboratory, I hypnotised L^onie at 8 p.m., and 
while she tried to make out a diagram concealed in 
an envelope I said to her quite suddenly : " What has 
happened to M. Langloia ? " L^onie knows M. Langlois 
from having seen him two or three times some time ago in 
my physiological laboratory, where he acts as my assistant. 
— "He has burnt himself," L4onie replied. — "Good," I 
said, "and where has he burnt himself'?"—" On the left 
hand. It is not fire : it is — I don't know its name. Why 
does he not take care when he pours it out? "— " Of what 
colour," I asked, " is the stuff which he pours out ? " — " It 
is not red, it is brown ; he has hurt himself very much — 
the skin puffed up directly." 

' Now, this description is admirably exact. At 4 P.M. 
that day M. Langlois had vrished to pour some bromine 
into a bottle. He had done this clumsily, so that some of 
the bromine flowed on to his left hand, which held the 
funnel, and at once burnt him severely. Altbongh he at 
once put his hand into water, wherever the bromine had 
touched it a blister was formed in a few seconds — a blister 
which one could not better describe than by saying, " the 
skiu puffed up." I need not say that L6onie had not left 
my house, nor seen anyone from my laboratory. Of this I 
am absolutely certain, and I am certain that I had not 

• f urcliaB, p. 639. ' S.P.E. Proceediiir/s, vol. vi. e9. 
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mentioned the incident of the bum to anyone. Moreover, 
this was the first time for nearly a year that M. Langlois 
had handled bromine, and when L^onie saw him six 
months before at the laboratory he was engaged in experi- 
ments of quite another kind.' 

Here the savage reasoner would infer that L^onie's 
spirit had visited M. Langlois. The modem inquirer will 
probably say that L6onie became aware of what was 
passing in the mind of M. Bichet. This supranormal 
way of acquiring knowledge was observed in the last 
century by M. de Puys^gur in one of his earliest cases 
of somnambulism. MM. Binet and F4re say : ' It is not 
yet admitted that the subject is able to divine the thoughts 
of the magnetiser without any material communication ; ' 
while they grant, as a minimiim, that 'research should 
be continued in this direction.' ' They appear to think 
that L6onie may have read ' involuntary signs ' in the 
aspect of M. Bichet. This is a difficult hypothesis. 

Here follows a case recorded in his diary by Mr. 
Dobbie, of Adelaide, Australia, who has practised hyp- 
notism for Gturative purposes. He explains (June 10, 

1884) that be had mesmerked Miss on several 

occasions to relieve rheumatic pain and sore throat. 
He found her to be clairvoyant. 

' The following is a verbatim account of the second 
time I tested her powers in this respect, April 12, 1884. 
There were four persons present during the s6ance. One 
of the company wrote down the replies as they were 
spoken. 

' Her father was at the time over fifty miles away, but 
we did not know exactly where, so I questioned her as 
follows: "Can you find your father at the present 
moment?" At first she replied that she could not see 
him, but in a minute or two she said, " Oh, yes ; now I 

L see him, Mr. Dobbie." "Where is he?" "Sitting 
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at a large table in a large room, and there are a lot of 
people going in and out." " What is he doing ? " " Writing 
a letter, and there ia a book in front of him." " Whom is 
he writing to ? " " To the newspaper." Here she paused 
and laughingly said, " Well, I declare, he is writing to the 
AB" (naming a newspaper). "You said there was a boob 
there. Can you tell me what book it is ? " " It has gilt 
letters on it." " Can you read them, or tell me the name 
of the author ? " She read, or pronounced slowly, "W. 
L. W." (giving the full surname of the author). She 
answered several minor questions re the furniture in the 
room, and I then said to her, " Is it any effort or trouble 
to you to travel in this way ? " " Yes, a little ; I have 
to think." 

' I now stood behind her, holding a half-crown in my 
hand, and asked her if she could tell me what I had 
in my hand, to which she replied, "It is a shilling." It 
seemed as though she could see what was happening 
miles away easier than she could see what was going ou 
in the room. 

' Her father returned home nearly a week afterwards, 
and was perfectly astounded when told by his wife and 
family what he had been doing on that particular 
evening ; and, although previous to that date he was a 
thorough sceptic as to clairvoyance, he frankly admitted 
that my clairvoyant was perfectly correct in every par- 
ticular. He also informed us that the book referred to 
was a new one, which he had purchased after he had 
left his home, so that there was no possibility of his 
daughter guessing that he had the book before him. I 
may add that the letter in due course appeared in the 
paper; and I saw and handled the book.' 

A number of cases of so-called ' clairvoyance ' will be 
found in the ' Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Kesearch.' ' As the authors o£ these essays remark, even 
after discounting, in each case, fraud, mal observation. 
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and misreporting, the residae of cases can seldom justify 
either the savage theory of the wandering soul (which ia 
not here seriously proposed) or Hegel's theory that the 
fuhUnde Seele is unconditioned by space. For, if thought 
transference be a fact, the apparent clairvoyant may only 
be reading the mind of a person at a distance. The 
results, however, when successful, would naturally suggest 
to the savage thinker the belief in the wandering soul, or 
corroborate it if it had already been suggested by the 
common phenomena of dreaming. 

To these instances of knowledge acquired otherwise 
than by the recognised channels of sense we might add 
the Scottish tales of 'second sight.' That phrase is 
merely a local term covering examples of what is called 
' clairvoyance ' — views of things remote in space, hallu- 
cinations of sight that coincide with some notable event, 
premonitions of things future, and so on. The belief and 
hallucinatory experiences are still very common in the 
Highlands, where I have myself collected many recent 
instances. Mr. Tyler observes that the examples ' prove 
a little too much; they vouch not only for human 
apparitions, but for such phantoms as demon dogs, and 
for still more fanciful symbolic omens.' This is perfectly 
true. I have found no cases of demon dogs ; but wander- 
ing lights, probably of meteoric or miasmatic origin, are 
certainly regarded as tokens of death. This is obviously 
a superstitious hypothesis, the lights being real phenomena 
misconstrued. Again, funerals are not uncommonly seen 
where no funeral is taking place ; it is then alleged that 
a real funeral, similar and similarly situated, soon after- 
wards occurred. On the hypothesis of believers, the 
percipients somehow behold 

' Such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise.' 

Even the savage cannot account for this experience by 
the wandering of the soul in space ; nor do I suggest any 
explanation. I give, however, one or two instances. They 
are published in the 'Journal of the Caledonian Medical 
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Society,' 1897, by Dr. Alastair Macgregor, on the authority 
of the MSS. of Ilia father, a miuister in the island of Skye. 

' He once told me that when he first went to Skye he 
Ecoffed at the idea of such a power as second sight being 
genuine ; but he said that, after having been there for 
some years as a clergyman, he had been so often con- 
sulted beforehand by people who said they had seen 
visionB of events which subsequently occurred, to my 
father's knowledge, in exact accordance with the form and 
details of the vision as foretold, that he was compelled to 
confess that some folks had, apparently at least, the un- 
fortunate faculty. 

' As my father expressed it, this faculty was " neither 
voluntary nor constant, and was considered rather annoying 
than agreeable to the possessors of it. The gift was 
possessed by individuals of both sexes, and its fits came 
on within doors and without, sitting and standing, at 
night and by day, and at whatever employment the votary 
might chance to be engaged," ' 

Here follows a typical example of the vision of a 
funeral : 



L 



' The session clerk at Dull, a small village in Perth- 
shire, was ill, and my grandfather, clergyman there at 
the time, had to do duty for him. One fine summer 
evening, about 7 o'clock, a young man and woman came 
to get some papers filled up, as they were going to be 
married. My grandfather was with the couple in the 
session clerk's room, no doubt attending to the papers, 
when suddenly all three saw through the window a 
funeral procession passing along the road. From their 
dress the bulk of the mourners seemed to be farm labourers 
— indeed the young woman recognised some of them 
as natives of Dull, who had gone to live and work near 
Dunkeld. Remarks were naturally made by my grand- 
father and the young couple about the untimely hour for 
a funeral, and, hastily filling in the papers, my grand- 
father went out to get the key of the churchyard, which 
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was kept in the manse, as, without the key, the proceBsion 
cotild not get into God's acre. Wondering how it was 
that he had received no intimation of the funeral, he went 
to the manse by a short cut, got the key, and harried 
down to the churchyard gate, where, of conrse, he ex- 
pected to find the cortege waiting. Not a soul was there 
except the young couple, who were as amazed as my 
grandfather I 

' Well, at the same hour in the evening of the same day 
in the following week the funeral, this time in reality, 
arrived quite unexpectedly. The facts were that a boy, a 
native of Dull, had got gored by a bull at Dunkeld, and 
was 80 shockingly mangled that hia remains were picked 
up and put into a coffin and taken without delay to Dull. 
A grave was dug as quickly as possible— the poor lad 
having no relatives — and the remains were interred. My 
grandfather and the young couple recognised several of 
the mourners as being among those whom they had seen 
out of the session clerk's room, exactly a week previously, 
in the phantom cortege. The young woman Imew some 
of them personally, and related to them what she had 
seen, but they of course denied all knowledge of the affair, 
having been then in Dunkeld.' 

I give another example, because the experience was 
auditory, as well as visual, and the prediction was an- 
nounced before the event. 

' The parishioners in Skye were evidently largely imbued 
with the Eomanist-like belief in the powers of mtercession 
vested in their clergyman ; so when they had a " warning " 
or "vision " they usually consulted my father as to what 
they could do to prevent the coming disaster befalling 
then: relatives or friends. In this way my father had the 
opportunity of noting down the minutite of the *' warning " 
or "vision" directly it was told him. Having had the 
advantage of a medical, previous to hia theological, 
training, he was able to note down sound facts, unem- 
belHshed by superadded imagination. Entering into this 
method of case-taking with a mind perfectly open, except 
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for & slight touch of scepticiam, he was greatly Burprisfcd 
to discover how very frequently realisations occurred 
exactly in conformance with the minutiae of the vision aa 
detailed in his note-book. Finally, he was compelled to 
discard his scepticism, and to admit that some people had 
undoubtedly the uncanny gift. Almost the first case bo 
took (Caae X.) was that of a woman who bad one day a 
vision of her son falling over a high rock at Uig, in Skye, 
with a sheep or lamb. 

' Case X. — She heard her son exclaim in Gaehc, " This is 
a fatal lamb for me," As her son lived several miles from 
Uig, and was a fisherman, realisation seemed to my father 
very unlikely, but one month afterwards the realisation 
occurred only too true. Unknown to his mother, who 
bad warned him against having anything to do with 
sheep or lambs, the son one day, instead of going out in 
hia boat, thought be would take a holiday inland, and 
went off to Uig, where a fanner enlisted his services in 
separating some lambs from the ewes. One of the lamba 
ran away, and the fisher lad ran headlong after it, and not 
looking where he was going, on catching the lamb was 
pulled by it to the edge of one of the very picturesque but 
exceedingly dangeroua rocks at Uig. Too late realising 
his critical position, he exclaimed, " This ia a fatal lamb 
for me," but going with such an impetua he was unable to 
bring himself up in time, and, along with the lamb, fell 
over into the ravine below, and was, of couree, kiUed on 
the spot. The farmer, when he saw the lad's danger, 
ran to his assistance, but was only in time to bear bim 
cry out in Gaelic before disappearing over the brink of the 
precipice. This was predicted by the mother a month 
before. Was this simply a coincidence ? ' 

Dr. Macgregor's remarks on the involuntary and 
unwelcome nature of the visions is borne out by what 
Scheffer, as already quoted, says concerning the Lapps. 

In addition to visions which thus come unsought, 
contributing knowledge of things remote or even future, 
we may glance at visions which are provoked by various 
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methods. Druga (impepo) are nsed, seers whirl in a wild 
dance till they fall senseless, or trance is induced by 
various kinds ot self-suggestion or ' auto-hypnotism." 
Pasting is also ju:actised. In modern life the self-induced 
trance is common among ' mediums ' — a subject to which 
we recur later. 

So far, it will be observed, our evidence proves that 
precisely similar beliefs as to man's occasional power of 
opening the gates of distance have been entertained in a 
great variety of lands and ages, and by races in every 
condition of culture.' The alleged experiences are still 
said to occur, and have been investigated by physiologists 
of the eminence of M. Kichet. The question cannot but 
axise as to the residuum of fact in these narrations, and it 
keeps on arising. 

In the following chapter we discuss a mode of 
inducing hallucinations which has for anthropologists the 
interest of universal diffusion. The width of its range 
in savage races has not, we believe, been previously 
observed, We then add facts of modem experience, 
about the authenticity of which we, personally, entertain 
no doubt ; and the provisional conclusion appears to be 
that savages have observed a psychological circumstance 
which has been ignored by professed psychologists, and 
which, certainly, does not fit into the ordinary materialistic 
hypothesis. 
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Among savage methods of provoking hallucinations 
whence knowledge may be supemormally obtained, 
various forms of * crystal-gazing * are the most curious. 
We find the habit of looking into water, usually in a 
vessel, preferably a glass vessel, among Bed Indians 
(Lejeune), Romans (Varro, cited in Civitas Dei, iii. 457), 
Africans of Fez (Leo Africanus) ; while Maoris use a 
drop of blood (Taylor), Egyptians use ink (Lane), and 
Australian savages employ a ball of polished stone, into 
which the seer ' puts himself ' to descry the results of an 
expedition.^ 

I have already given, in the Introduction, Ellis's 
record of the Polynesian case. A hole being dug in the 
floor of his house, and filled with water, the priest looks 
for a vision of the thief who has carried off stolen goods. 
The Polynesian theory is that the god carries the spirit 
of the thief over the water, in which it is reflected. 
Lejeune's Bed Indians make their patients gaze into the 
water, in which they will see the pictures of the things in 
the way of food or medicine that will do them good. In 
modem language, the instinctive knowledge existing im- 
plicitly in the patient's subconsciousness is thus brought 
Sito the range of his ordinary consciousness. 

In 1887 the late Captain J. T. Bourke, of the U.S. 

> Information, with a photograph of the stones, from a correspondent in 
West Haitland, Australia. 
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Cavalry, an original and careful observer, visited the 
Apaches in the interests of the Ethnological Bureau. 
He learned that one of the chief duties of the medicine- 
men was to find out the whereabouts of lost or stolen 
property. Na-a-cha, one of these jossakeeds, possessed 
a magic quartz crystal, which he greatly valued. Captain 
Bourke presented him with a still finer crystal. ' He 
could not give me an explanation of its magical use, 
except that by looking into it he could see everything 
he wanted to see.' Captain Bourke appears never to 
have heard of the modern experiments in crystal-gazing. 
Captain Bourke also discovered that the Apaches, like the 
Greeks, Australians, Africans, Maoris, and many other 
races, use the bull-roarer, turndun, or rhombos — a piece 
of wood which, being whirled round, causes a strange 
windy roar — in their mystic ceremonies. The wide use 
of the rhombos was known to Captain Bom-ke ; that of 
the crystal was not. 

For the Iroquois, Mrs. Erminie Smith supplies infor- 
mation about the crystal. ' Placed in a gourd of water, 
it could render visible the apparition of a person who has 
bewitched another.' She gives a case in European times 
of a medicine-man who found the witch's habitat, but got 
only an indistinct view of her face. On a second trial 
he was successful.' One may add that treasure-seekers 
among the Huille-che ' look earnestly ' for what they 
want to find ' into a smooth slab of black stone, which 
I suppose to be basalt.' ^ 

The kindness of Monsieur Lef ebnre enables me to give 
another example from Madagascar.* B'lacourt, describing 
the Malagasies, says that they squillent (a word not 
in Littrd), that is, divine by crystals, which 'fall from 
heaven when it thunders." Of course the rain reveals the 
crystals, as it does the flint instruments called ' thunder- 
bolts ' in many countries. ' Lorsqu'ils sguillent, ils ont 

' Beport Elhnol. Bureau, 1887-88, p. 160; vol. ii. p. 69. Captain 
Bourke'H volunte on Tlie Mtdicins Men of fht Ap/Khea may also In 
ooneulted. 

' Fitzroy, Adventure, vol. ii. p. 389. 

'L'Hiitoire 4e la grand lit Madagateair, pii le Sieai de FlMonrt. 
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une de cea pierres au coing de leurs tablettea, disans 
qu'elle a la vertu de faire faire operation & lenr figme 
de geomance.' Probably they used the crystals as do 
the Apaches. On July 15 a Malagasy woman viewed, 
whether in her crystal or otherwise, two French veHsela 
which, like the Spanish fleet, were ' not in sight,' also 
officers, and doctors, and others aboard, whom she had 
seen, before their return to France, in Madagascar. The 
earliest of the ships did not arrive till August 11. 

Dr. Callaway gives the Zulu practice, where the chief 
'sees what will happen by looking into the vessel.' ' The 
Shamans of Siberia and Eastern Bussia employ the 
same method.' The ease of the Inca, Tnpanqui, is 
very curious- ' As he came up to a fountain he saw a 
piece of crystal fall into it, withm which be beheld a figure 
of an Indian in the following shape, , . . The apparition 
then vanished, while the crystal remained, The Xnca 
took care of it, and they say that he afterwards saw 
everything he wanted in it,' ^ 

Here, then, we find the belief that hallucinations can 
be induced by one or other form of crystal-gazing, in 
ancient Peru, on the other side of the continent among 
the Huille-che, in Fez, in Madagascar, in Siberia, among 
Apaches, Hurons, Iroquois, Australian black fellows, 
Maoris, and in Polynesia. This is assuredly a wide range 
of geographical distribution. We also find the practice 
in Greece (Pausanias, VII. xxi. 12), in Eome (Varro), in 
Egypt, and in India. 

Though anthropologists have paid no attention to the 
subject, it was of course familiar to later Europe. * Miss X ' 
has traced it among early Christians, in early Councils, in 
episcopal condemnations of specularii, and so to Dr. Dee, 
under James VI. ; Aubrey ; the Begent d'Orl^ana in St.- 
Simon's Memoirs ; the modern mesmerists (Gregory, Mayo) 
and the mid-Victorian spiritualists, who, as usual, explained 

Paria, 1661. ch. 76. Veue de deux Navires ie France predite par loa 
NegreB, avant que Tan en peust ai^avoir das NouTelleB, &a, 

' Betigiim of the Amaiulv, p. 311. 

' J.A.I., November 1894, p. 155. Hyckov is oited ; Zhiimal, p. 88. 

* Biiea and Laws of the Yncaa, ObriitoTal de Uolina, p. 12, 
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the phenomena, in their prehiBtoric way, by ' spirits,' ' 
Till this lady examined the subject, nobody had thoaght 
of remarking that a belief so universal had probably some 
basis of facta, or nobody if we except two protessorB 
of chemistry and physiology, Drs. Gregory and Mayo. 
Miss X made experiments, beginning by accident, like 
George Sand, when a child. 

The hallucinations which appear to her eyes in ink, or 
crystal, are: 

1. Eevived memories ' arising thus, and thus only, from 
the subconscious ati-ata ; ' 

' 2. Objectivation of ideas or images — (a) consciously 
or (6) unconsciously — in the mind of the percipient; 

' 3. Visions, possibly telepathic or clairvoyant, implying 
acquirement of knowledge by supernormal means.' * 

The examples given of the last class, the class which 
would be so useful to a priest or medicine-man a^ked to 
discover things lost, are of very slight interest.^ 

Since Miss X drew attention to this subject, experi- 
ments have proved beyond doubt that a fair percentage 
of people, sane and healthy, can see vivid landscapes, and 
figures of persons in motion, in glass balls and other 
vehicles. This faculty Dr. Parish attributes to ' dissociation,' 
practically to drowsiness. But he speaks by conjecture, 
and without having witnessed experiments, as vrill be 
shown later. I now offer a series of experiments vrith a 
glass ball, coming under my own observation, in which 
Icnowledge was apparently acquired in no ordiiiaiy way. 
Of the absence of fraud I am personally convinced, not 
only by the characters of all concerned, but by the nature 
of the circumstances. That adaptive memory did not later 
alter the narratives, as originally told, I feel certain, be- 
cause they were reported to me, when I was not present, 
within less than a week, precisely as they are now given, 
except in cases specially noted, 

■ Bflo Misfl X'B ntticle, B.PJR. Proceedings, y. 48G. ' Op. cit. v. 505. 

*It BDf retuler wisbes to make eiperiments, he, or she, ehould not be 
Datamshed if the first crystal figure represeatg ' the sheeted dead,' or a, 
peisoD ill In bed. For Eome leasoa, ot no reaBon, tbie is rulhct a DBUal 
pnluijG, Eignitf lug nothing. 
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Early in the present year (1897) I met a young lady 
who told me of three or four curious hallucmatory ex- 
periences of her own, which were sufficiently corroborated. 
She was innocent of psychical studies, and personally 
was, and is, in perfect health ; the pale cast of thought 
being remote from her. I got a glass ball, and was pre- 
sent when she first looked into it. She saw, I remember, 
the interior of a house, with a full-length portrait of a 
person anknown. There were, I think, one or two other 
fancy pictures of the familiar kind. But she presently 
(living as she was, among strangers) developed a power of 
' seeing " persons and places unknown to her, but familiar 
to them. These experiences do seem to me to be good 
exajnples of what is called ' thought transference ; ' indeed, 
I never before could get out of a level balance of doubt on 
that subject, a balance which now leans considerably to 
the affirmative side. There may be abundance of better 
evidence, but, knowing the persons and circumstances, 
and being present once at what seemed to me a crucial 
example, I was more inclined to be convinced. This 
attitude appears, to myself, illogical, but it is natural and 
asual. 

We cannot tell what indications may be accidentally 
given in experiments in thought transference. But, in these 
cases of crystal-gazing, the detail was too copious to be con- 
veyed, by a looker-on, in a wink or a cough. I do not mean 
to say that success was invariable. I thought of Dr. W. G-. 
Grace, and the scryer saw an old man crawling along with 
a stick. But I doubt if Dr. Grace is very deeply seated 
in that mystic entity, my subconscious self. The ' scries ' 
which came right were sometimes, but not always, those of 
which the ' agent ' (or person scried for) was consciously 
thinking. But the examples will illustrate the varioos 
kinds of occurrences, 

Here one should first consider the arguments against 
accepting recognition of objects merely described by an- 
other person. The crystal-gazer may know the inquirer 
80 intimately as to have a very good guess at the subject 
of his meditation. Again, a man is likely to be thinking 
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of a woman, and a woman of a man, so the field of 
conjecture is limited. In answer to the first objection 
I may say that the crystal-gazer was among Btrangera, 
all of whom, myself included, she now saw for the 
first time. Nor could she have studied their histories 
beforehand, for she could not know (normally) when she 
left home, that she was about to be shown a glass ball, 
or whom she would meet. The second objection is met 
by the circumstance that ladies were not usually picked 
out for men, nor men for women. Indeed, these choices 
were the exceptions, and in each case were marked by 
minutely particular details, A third objection is that 
credulity, or the love of strange novelties, or desire to 
oblige, biases the inquirers, and makes them anxious to 
recognise something familiar in the scryer'a descriptions. 
In the same way we know how people recognise faces in 
the most blurred and vague of spiritist photographs, or 
see family resemblances in the most rudimentary dough- 
faced babies. Take descriptions of persons in a passport, 
or in a proclamation sketching the personal appearance of 
a criminal. These fit the men or women intended, hnt 
they also fit a crowd of other people. The descrip- 
tion given by the ecryer then may come right by a for- 
tuitous coincidence, or may be too credulously recognised. 
The complex of coincidences, however, could not be 
attributed to chance selection out of the whole possible 
field of conjecture. We must remember, too, that a series 
of such hits increases, at an enormous rate, the odds 
against accidental conjecture. Of such mere luck I 
may give an example, I was writing a story of which 
the hero was George Kelly, one of the ' Seven Men of 
Moidart.' A year after composing my tale, I found 
the Government description of Mr. Kelly (173G). It 
exactly tallied with my purely fanciful sketch, down to 
eyes, and teeth, and face, except that I made my hero 
' about six feet,' whereas the Government gave him five 
feet ten. But I knew beforehand that Mr. Kelly was a 
clergyman ; his curious career proved him to be a person 
of great activity and geniality — and ho was of Irish birth. 
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Even a dozen such guesses, equally correct, could not 
suggest any powers of ' vision,' when so much was known 
beforehand about the person guessed at. I now give 
cases in the experience of Miss Angus, as one may call 
the crystal-gazer. The first occurred the day after she 
got the glass ball for the first time. She writes : 

'I. — Alady'oneday aslied me to scry out afriendof whom 
she would think. Almost immediately I exclaimed " Here 
is an old, old lady looking at me with a triumphant smile 
on her face. She has a prominent nose and nut-cracker 
chin. Her face is very much wrinkled, especially at the 
aides of her eyes, as if she were always smiling. She is 
wearing a httle white shawl with a black edge. But ! . . . 
she can't be old as her hair is quite brown ! although her 
face looks so very very old," The picture then vanished, 
and the lady said that I had accurately described her 
friend's mother instead of himself; that it was a family 
joke that the mother must dye her hair, it was so brown, 
and she was eighty-two years old. The lady asked me if 
the vision were distinct enough for me to recognise a like- 
ness in the son's photograph ; next day she laid seveiul 
photographs before me, and in a moment, without the 
slightest hesitation I picked him out from his wonderful 
likeness to my vision I ' 

The inquirer verbally corroborated all the facts to me, 

within a week, but leaned to a theory of ' electricity,' She 
has read and confirms this account. 

■ n. — One afternoon I was sitting beside a young lady 
whom I had never seen or heard of before. She asked 
if she might look into my crystal, and while she did so I 
happened to look over her shoulder and saw a ship 
tossing on a very heavy choppy sea, although land was 
still visible in the dim distance. That vanished, and, aa 
suddenly, a little house appeared with five or six (I forget 
now the exact number I then counted) steps leading up to 
the door. On the second step stood an old man reading a 
In front ot the house was a field of thick 
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stubbly grass where some lambs, I was going to say, but 
they were more like very small sheep . . . were grazing. 

' When the scene vanished, the yoimg lady told me I 
had vividly described a spot in Shetland where she and 
her mother were soon going to spend a few weeks,' 

I heard of this case from Miss Angus within a day or two 
of its occurrence, and it was then confirmed to me, verbally, 
by the other lady. She again confirma it (December 21, 
1897). Both ladies had hitherto been perfect strangers to 
each other. The old man was the schoolmaster, appa- 
rently. In her MS., Miss Angus writes ' Skye,' bat at the 
time both she and the other lady said Shetland (which I 
have restored). In Shetland the sheep, like the ponies, are 
small. Fortuitous coincidence, of course, may bie invoked. 
The next account is by another lady, say Miss Rose. 

' HI.- — Writes Miss Eose — My first experience of crystal 
gazing was not a pleasant one, as will be seen from the 
follovring which I now relate as exactly as I can remem- 
ber. I asked my friend, Miss Angus, to allow me to 
look in her crystal, and, after doing so for a short time, 
gave up, saying it was very unsatisfactory, as, although I 
saw a room with a bright fire in it and a bed all curtained 
and people coming and going, I could not make out who 
they were, so I returned the crystal to Miss Angus, with 
the request that she might look for me. She said at once, 
" I see a bed with a man in it looking very ill and a lady 
in block beside it." Without saying any more Miss 
Angus still kept looking, and, after some time, I asked to 
have one more look, and on her passing the ball back to 
me, I received quite a shock, for there, perfectly clearly in 
a bright light, I saw stretched out in bed an old man 
apparently dead ; for a few minutes I could not look, and 
on doing so once more there appeared a lady in black and 
out of dense darkness a long black object was being carried 
and it stopped before a dark opening overhung vrith 
rocks. At the time I saw this I was staying with 
cousins, and it was a Friday evening. On Sunday we 
lieard of the death of the father-in-law of one of my 
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consins ; of conrse I knew the old gentleman was very ill, 
but my thoughts were not in the least about him when 
looking in the crystal. I may also say I did not recognise 
in the features of the dead man those of the old gentleman 
whose death I mention. On looking again on Sunday, I 
once more saw the curtained bed and some people.' 

I now give Miss Angns'a version of this case, as 
originally received from her (December 1897). I had 
previously received an oral version, from a person present 
at the scrying. It differed, in one respect, from what 
Miss Angus writes. Her version is offered because it is 
made independently, without consultation, or attempt to 
reconcile recollections. 

' At a recent experience of gazing, for the first time 
I was able to make another see what / saw in the crystal. 
Miss Bose called one afternoon, and begged me to look in 
the ball for her. I did so, and immediately exclaimed, 
" Oh I here is a bed, with a man in it looking very ill [1 
saw he was dead, but refrained from saying so], and there 
is a lady diseased in blsick sitting beside the bed." I did 
not recognise the man to be anyone I knew, so I told her 
to look. In a very short time she called out, " Oh ! I see 
the bed too ! But, oh ! take it away, the man is dead 1 " 
She got quite a shock, and said she would never look in it 
again. Soon, however, curiosity prompted her to have 
one more look, and the scene at once came back again, 
and slowly, from a misty object at the side of the bed, the 
lady in black became quite distinct. Then she described 
several people in the room, and said they were carrying 
something all draped in black. When she saw this, she 
put the ball down and would not look at it again. Bha 
called again on Sunday (this had been on Fnday) with 
her cousin, and we teased her about being afraid of the. 
crystal, so she said she would just look in it once more. 
She took the ball, but immediately laid it down again, 
saying, " No, I won't look, as the bed with the awful man 
in it is there again ! " 

' When they went home, they heard that the cousin 
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lather- in-law had died that afternoon,' but to show he had 
never been in onr thoughts, although we all knew he had 
not been well, no one suggested him ; his name was never 
mentioned in connection with the vision.' 

'Clairvoyance," of course, is not illustrated here, the 
corpse being unrecognised, and the coincidence, doubtless, 
accidental. 

The next case is attested by a civilian, a slight 
acquaintance of Miss Angus's, who now saw him for the 
second time only, but better known to her family. 

' IV.— On Thursday, March — ? 1897, I was lunching 
with my friends the Anguses, and during luncheon the 
conversation turned upon crystal balls and the visions 
that, by some people, can he seen in them. The subject 
arose owing to Miss Angus having juat been presented 
with a crystal ball by Mr. Andrew Lang. I asked her to 
let me see it, and then to try and see if she could conjure 
up a vision of any person of whom I might think, ... I 
fixed my mind upon a friend, a young trooper in the 
[regiment named], as I thought his would he a striking 
and peculiar personality, owing to his uniform, and also 
because I felt sure that Miss Angus could not possibly 
know of bis existence. I fixed my mind steadily upon 
my friend, and presently Miss Angus, who had already 
seen two cloudy visions of faces and people, called out, 
" Now I see a man on a horse most distinctly ; he is 
dressed most queerly, and glitters all over — why, it's a 
soldier t a soldier in uniform, but it's not an officer." My 
excitement on hearing this was so great that I ceased to 
concentrate my attention upon the thought of my friend, 
and the vision faded away and could not afterwards be 
recalled.— December 2, 1897." 

The witness gives the name of the trooper, whom he 
had befriended in a severe illness. Miss Angus's own 
accoimt follows : she had told me the story in June 1897. 

' Sunday afternoon. It is not implied that the pictures on Friday were 
prophetie. Ftobabl; Miss Boss b&v what Uisa Angus had seen by aid ot 
■ BigBMtion." 
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* Shortly after I became the happy poBsessor of a 
"crystal" I managed to convert several very decided 
"Boeptics," and I will here give a Bhort account of my 
experienceB with two or three of them. 

' One was with a Mr. , who was so determined 

to baffle me, be said he would think of a friend it would 
not he possible for me to describe! 

' I had only met Mr. the day before, and knew 

almost nothing about him or his personal friends. 

' I took up the ball, which immediately became misty, 
and out of this mist gradually a crowd of people appeared, 
but too indistinctly for me to recognise anyone, until 
suddenly a man on horseback came galloping along. I 
remember saying, " I can't describe what he is like, but he 
is dressed in a very queer way — in something so bright 
that the sun shining on him quite dozzlea me, and I can- 
not make him out ! " As he came nearer I exclaimed, 
" Why, it's a soldier in shining armour, but it's not an 
officer, only a soldier I " Two friends who were in the 

room said Mr. 'a excitement was intense, and my 

attention was drawn from the ball by hearing him call 
out, " It's wonderful 1 it's perfectly true 1 I was thinking 
of a young boy, a son of a crofter, in whom I am deeply 

interested, and who is a trooper in the in London, 

which would account for the crowd of people round him 
in the street I " ' 

The next case is given, first in the version of the lady 
who was nneonsciously scried for, and next in that of 
Miss Angus. The other lady writes : 

•v. — I met Miss A. for the first time in a friend's house 
in the south of England, and one evening mention was 
made of a crystal ball, and our hostess asked Miss A. to 
look in it, and, if possible, tell her what was happening 
to a friend of hers. Miss A. took the crystal, and our 
hostess put her band on Miss A.'s forehead to " will her." 
I, not believing in this, took up a book and went to the 
other side of the room. I was suddenly very much 
Btattied to hear Miss A., in quite an agitated way, deecribe 
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& Bcene that had most certainly been very often in my 
thoughts, but of which I had never mentioned a word. 
She accurately described a race-course in Scotland, and 
an accident which happened to a friend of mine only a 
week or two before, and she was evidently going through 
the same doubt and anxiety that I did at the tiiae as to 
whether he was actually killed or only very much hurt. 
It really was a most wonderful revelation to me, as it was 
the very hrst time I had seen a crystal. Our hostess, 
of course, was very much annoyed that she had not been 
able to influence Miss A., while I, who had appeared so 
very indifferent, should have affected her. — November 23, 
1897.' 

Miss Angus heraelf writes ; 

' Another case was a rather interesting one, as I some- 
how got inside the thoughts of one lady while another 
was doing her beat to influence me I 

'Miss — — , a friend in Brighton, has strange "mag- 
netic" powers, and felt quite sure of success with me and 
the ball. 

' Another lady, Miss H., who was present, laughed at 

the whole thing, especially when Miss insisted on 

holding my hand and putting her other hand on my fore- 
head ! Miss H. in a scornful manner took up a book, and, 
crossing to the other side of the room, left us to our folly. 

' In a very short time I felt myself getting excited, 
which had never happened before, when I looked in tho 
crystal. I saw a crowd of people, and in some strange 
way I felt I was in it, and we all seemed to be waiting 
for something. Soon a rider came past, young, dressed 
for racing. His horse ambled past, and he smiled and 
nodded to those he knew in the crowd, and then was lost 
to sight. 

' In a moment we all seemed to feel as it something 
had happened, and I went through great agony of sus- 
pense tiying to see what seemed just beyond my view. 
Soon, however, two or thi-ee men approached, and carried 
him past before my eyes, and again my anxiety was 
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intense to discover if he were only very badly hurt or if 
life were really extinct, All this happened in a few 
moments, but loug enough to have left me bo agitated 
that I could not realise it had only been a viaion in a 
glass ball. 

' By this time Miss H, had laid aside her book, and 
came forward quite startled, and told me that I had 
accurately described a scene on a race-course in Scotland 
which she had witnessed just a week or two before — a 
scene that had very often been in her thoughts, but, as we 
were strangers to each other, she had never mentioned. 
She also said I had exactly described her own feelings at 
the time, and had brought it all back in a most vivid 
manner. 

' The other lady was rather disappointed that, after she 
had concentrated her thoughts bo hard, I should have 
been influenced instead by one who had jeered at the 
whole affair.' 

Si'hiB anecdote was also told to me, within a few days 
e occurrence, by Miss Angus. Her version was that 
she first saw a gentleman rider going to the post and 
nodding to his friends. Then she saw him carried on a 
stretcher through the crowd. She seemed, she said, to be 
actually present, and felt somewhat agitated. The fact 
of the accident was, later, mentioned to me in Scotland 
by another lady, a stranger to all the persons. — A. L.] 

VI. — I may briefly add an experiment of December 21, 
1897. A gentleman had recently come from England to 
the Scottish town where Miss Angus lives. He dined 
with her family, and about 10.15 to 10.30 P.M. she 
proposed to look in the glass for a scene or person of 
whom he was to think. He called up a mental picture 
of a ball at which he had recently been, and of a young 
lady to whom he had there been introduced. The lady's 
face, however, he could not clearly visualise, and Miss 
Angus reported nothing but a view of an empty ball-room, 
with polished floor and many lights. The gentleman 
made another effort, and remembered his partner with 
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some diatinctness. Miaa Angus then desciibed another 
room, not a ball-room, comfortably furnished, in which 
a girl with brown hair drawn back from her forehead, and 
atticed in a high-necked white blouse, was reading, or 
writing letters, under a bright light in an unshaded glass 
globe. The description of the features, figure, and height 

tallied with Mr. 's recollection ; hut he had never 

Been this Geraldine of an hour except in ball dress. He 
and Miss Angus noted the time by their watches (it was 

10,30), and Mr, said that on the first opportunity he 

would ask the young lady how she had been dressed 
and how employed at that hour on December 21, On 
December 22 he met her at another dance, and her reply 
corroborated the crystal picture. She had been writing 
letters, in a high-necked white blouse, under an incan- 
descent gas lamp with an unshaded glass globe. She was 
entirely unknown to Miss Angus, and had only been seen 

once by Mr. . Mr. and the lady of the crystal 

picture corroborated all this in writing. 

I now suggested an experiment to Miss Angus, which, 
after all, was clearly not of a nature to establish a ' teat ' 
for sceptics. The inquirer was to write down, and 
inclose in an envelope, a statement of his thoughts ; Miss 
Angus was to do the same with her description of the 
picture seen by her ; and these documents were to be 
sent to me, without communication between the inqm'rer 
and the crystal-gazer. Of course, this could in no way 
prove absence of collusion, as the two parties might 
arrange privately beforehand what the vision was to be. 

Indeed, nobody is apt to be convinced, or shaken, 
nnless he is himself the inquirer and a stranger to the 
seeress, as the people in these experiments were. Evi- 
dence interesting to them — and, in a secondary degree, to 
others who know them — can thus be procured; but 
strangers are left to the same choice of doubts as in 
all reports of psychological experiences, ' chromatic audi- 
tion,' views of coloured numei-als, and the other topics 
illustrated by Mr. Gallon's interesting researches. 

In this afEair of the envelopes the inquirer was a 
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Mr. Pembroke, who had juat made Misa Angus's ac- 
quaintance, and was but a sojoutner in the land. He 
wrote, beEore knowing what Miss Angus had seen in the 
baU: 

'Vn.— On Sunday, January 23, 1898, whilst Misa 
Angus was looking in the crystal ball, I was thinking of 
my brother, who was, I believe, at that time, somewhere 
between Sabathu (Punjab, India) and Egypt. I waa 
anxions to know what stage of his journey he had 
reached.' 

Miss Angus saw, and wrote, before telling Mr. 
Pembroke : 

'A long and very white road, with tall trees at one 
side ; on the other, a river or lake of greyish water. 
Blue sky, with a crimson sunset. A great black ship is 
anchored near, and on the deck I see a man lying, 
apparently very ill. He is a powerful-looking man, fair, 
and very much bronzed. Seven or eight Englishmen, in 
very light clothes, are standing on the road beside the 
boat. 

' January 23, 1898.' 

' A great black ship,' anchored in ' a river ot lake,' 
naturally suggests the Suez Canal, where, in fact, Mr. 
Pembroke's brother was just arriving, as was proved by a 
letter received from him eight days after the experiment 
waa recorded, on January 31. At that date Mr. Pem- 
broke had not yet been told the nature of Miss Angua's 
crystal picture, nor had she any knowledge of his brother's 
whereabouts. 

In February 1898, Miss Angus again came to the place 
where I waa residing. We visited together the scene 
ot an historical crime, and Miss Angus looked into the 
glass ball. It was easy for her to ' visuahae ' the inci- 
dents of the crime (the murder of Cardinal Beaton), for 
they are familiar enough to many people. What she did 
see in the ball waa a tall, pale lady, ' about forty, but 
looking thirtj'-five,' with hair drawn back from the brows. 
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standing beside a high choir, dressed in a wide £arthingaJe 
of stiff grey brocade, withoat a ruff. The costume corre- 
Bponda well (as we found) with that of 1546, and I said, 
' I suppose it is Mariotte Ogilvy ' — to whom Miss Angus's 
historical knowledge (and perhaps that of the general pub- 
lic) did not extend. Mariotte was the Cardinal's lady-love, 
and was in the Castle on the night before the murder, 
according to Knox. She had been in my mind, whence 
(on the theory of thought transference) she may have 
passed to Miss Angus's mind ; but I had never speculated 
on Mariotte's costume. Nothing but conjecture, of course, 
comes of these apparently ' retrospective ' pictures ; though 
a most singular and picturesque coincidence occurred, 
which may be told in a very different connection. 

The next example was noted at the same town. The 
lady who furnishes it is well known to me, and it was 
verbally corroborated by Miss Angus, to whom the lady, 
her absent nephew, and all about her, were entirely 
strange. 

' Vni. — I was very anxious to know whether my 
nephew would be sent to India this year, so I told Miss 
Angus that I had thought of something, and asked her to 
look in the glass ball. She did so, but almost immediately 
tamed round and looked out of the window at the sea, 
and said, " I saw a ship so distinctly I thought it must be 
a reflection." She looked in the ball again, and said, "It 
is a large ship, and it is passing a huge rock with a light- 
house on it. I can't see who are on the ship, but the 
sky is very clear and blue. Now I see a large building, 
something like a club, and in front there are a gi-eat many 
people sitting and walking about. I think it must be 
some place abroad, for the people are all dressed in very 
light clothes, and it seems to be very sunny and warm. 
I see a young man sitting on a chair, with his feet 
straight out before him. He is not talking to anyone, 
but seems to be listening to something. He is dark and 
slight, and not very tail ; and his eyebrows are dark and 
very distinctly marked." 
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' I had not had the pleaanre of meeting Miss Angua 
before, and she knew nothing whatever about my nephew ; 
but the young man described was exactly like him, both 
in his appearance and in the way he was sitting,' 

In this case thought transference may be appealed to. 
The lady was thinking of her nephew in connection with 
India, It is not maintained, of course, that the picture 
was of a prophetic character. 

The following examples have some curious and 
miUBual features. On Wednesday, February 2, 1897, 
Miss Angus was looking in the crystal, to amuse six or 
seven people whoso acquaintance she had that day made. 
A gentleman, Mr. Bissett, asked her 'what letter was in 
his pocket.' She then saw, under a bright sky, and, as it 
were, a long way off, a large building, in and out of which 
many men were coming and going. Her impression was 
that the scene must be abroad. In the little company 
present, it should be added, was a lady, Mrs. Cockbum, 
who had considerable reason to think of her young 
married daughter, then at a place about fifty miles away. 
After MisB Angus had described the large building and 
crowds of men, some one asked, 'la it an exchange?' 
' It might be,' she said. ' Now comes a man in a great 
hurry. He has a broad brow, and abort, curly hair ; ' 
hat pressed low down on hia eyes. The face ia very 
serious ; but he has a delightfol smile.' Mr. and Mrs. 
Bissett now both recognised their friend and stockbroker, 
whose letter was in Mr. Bissett's pocket. 

The vision, which interested Miss Angus, passed away, 
and was interrupted by that of a hospital nurse, and of a 
lady in a peignoir, lying on a sofa, with bare feet.' Miss 
Angus mentioned this vision as a bore, she being more 
interested in the stockbroker, who seems to have inherited 
what was once in the possession of another stockbroker^ 
* the smile of Charles Lamb.' Mrs. Cockbum, for whom 
no pictures appeared, was rather vexed, and privately 

' MiEB Angus could not be snre of tha colour ot the hair. 
< The poHLtioD waa iDoh that MiBa Angus coald not see the face ot the 
Udy. 
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expreaBed with freedom a very sceptical opinion about the 
whole afEair. But, od Saturday, February 5, 1897, Miss 
Angus was again with Mr. and Mrs. Bissett. When 
Mrs. Bissett announced that she had ' thought of some- 
thing,' MisB Angua saw a walk in a wood or garden, beside 
a river, under a brilliant blue sky. Here was a lady, Tery 
well dressed, twirling a white parasol on her shoulder as 
she walked, in a cunoua ' stnmpy ' way, beside a gentle- 
man in light clothes, such as are worn in India. He was 
broad-shouldered, had a short neck and a straight nose, 
and seemed to listen, laughing, but indifferent, to his 
obviously vivacious compamon, The lady had a ' drawn ' 
face, indicative of ill health. Then followed a scene in 
which the man, without the lady, was looking on at 
a number of Orientals busy in the felling ot trees. 
Mrs. Bissett recognised, in the lady, her sister, Mrs. 
Clifton, in India— above all, when Miss Angus gave a 
reahstic imitation of Mrs. Clifton's walk, the peci5iarity 
of which was caused by an illness some years ago. Mrs. 
and Mr. Bissett also recognised their brother-in-law in 
the gentleman seen in both pictures. On being shown a 
portrait of Mrs. Clifton as a girl. Miss Angus said it was 
' like, but too pretty.' A photograph done recently, 
however, showed her 'the drawn face' of the crystal 
picture.' 

Nest day, Sunday, February 6, Mrs. Bissett received, 
what was not usual — a letter from her sister in India, 
Mrs. Clifton, dated January 20. Mrs. Clifton described 
a place in a native State, where she had been at a great 
'function,' in certain gardens beside a river. She added 
that they were going to another place for a certain 
purpose, ' and then we go into camp till the end of 
February.' One of Mr. Clifton's duties is to direct the 
clearing of wood preparatory to the formation of the 
camp, as in Mias Angus's crystal picture,* The sceptical 

' I saw the photographs. 

* I have beoD Ehown tho Utter of Januar; 20, which confirmed tba 
evidence ot the crystal pictures. The camp was (ormed for ofSoial parposea 
in which Mr. Clifton was concerned. A letter of Febniar; 9 unoonaciousl; 
oorroboratsB. 



[ Mrs. 
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Mrs. Cockbiim hsard.-irf these coincidences, and an idea 
occurred to her. Stie-j^ttQte to her daughter, who has 
been mentioned, and aBJfdd' .w_hetber, on Wednesday, 
February 2, she had been lying on-j. sofa in her bed-room, 
with bare feet. The young la^'_^piifes8ed that it was 
indeed so ; ' and, when she heard hOTO-tJie f^ct came to be 
known, expressed herseK with some ^^armth on the abuse 
of glass balls, which tend to rob life of ita-jiri.-?e*y. 

In this case the prima facie aspect of 'thifigtfiB that 
a thought of Mr. Bissett's about his stockbroitfer,.riuice 
ridentem, somehow reflected itself into Miss Angus's" mwid, 
by way of the glass ball, and was interrupted by a 
thought of Mrs. Cockbum's, as to her daughter. But how 
these thoughts came to display the unknown facts con- 
cerning the garden by the river, the feUing of trees for 
a camp, and the bare feet, is a question about which it is 
vain to theorise.* 

On the vanishing of the Jungle scene there appeared 
a picture of a man in a dark xmdress uniform, beside a 
great bay, in which were ships of war. Wooden huts, as 
in a plague district, were on shore. Mr. Bissett asked, 
■ What is the man's expression ? ' ' He looks as if he had 
been giving a lot of last orders." Then appeared ' a place 
like a hospital, with five or six beds — no, berths : it is 
a ship. Here is the man again.' He was minutely 
described, one peculiarity being the way in which his hair 
grew — or, rather, did not grow— on his temples. 

Miss Angus now asked, ' Where is my little lady ? ' — 
meaning the lady of the twirling parasol and staccato 
walk, ' Oh, I've left off thinking of her,' said Mrs. 
Bissett, who had been thinking of, and recognised in the 
officer in undress uniform, her brother, the man with the 
singular hair, whose face, in fact, had been scarred in that 
way by an encounter with a tiger. He was expected to 
sail from Bombay, but news of his setting forth has not 

■ Tha incident of the tuet ooourred at 4.30 to 7.30 f.u. The crfstol 
picture nu about 10 r.u. 

* Miss Angua ha<l only within the week mode the ocquaintanoe of Mrs. 
Oockbnm and the Bissetts. OE theae relations ot theirs at a distance aha 
hod no knowledee. 
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been received (February 10) at . tEd-. mdment when this is 
written.' _ .-, •:-. 

In these Indian caseff,, ''jthooght transference' may 
account for the correapOpdtoce between the figures seen 
by IVIiss Angus and th'e^eaa in the mind of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bissett. But tto '^iypothesis of thought transference, 
while it wQulS". cover the wooden huts at Bombay (Mrs. 
Bissett jca'pTOHg that her brother was about to leave that 
plac_e),-ciui'6tarcely explain the scene in the garden by the 
rixen'jMjJl Ihe scene with the trees. The incident of the 
,_'iiaj?§'feet may be regarded as a fortuitous coincidence, 
•gidce Miss Angus saw the young lady foreshortened, and 
could not describe her face. 

In the Introductory Chapter it was observed that the 
phenomena which apparently point to some unaccount- 
able supernormal faculty of acquiring knowledge are 
'trivial.' These anecdotes illustrate the triviality; but 
the facts certainly left a number of people, wholly un- 
familiar with such experiments, under the impression that 
MisB Angus's glass ball was like Prince All's magical 
telescope in the ' Arabian Nights.' ^ These experiments, 
however, occasionally touch on intimate personal matters, 
and cannot be reported in such instances. 

It will be remarked that the faculty is freakish, and 
does not always respond to conscious exertion of thought 
in the mind of the inquirer. Thus, in Case I, a connection 
of the person thought of is discerned ; in another the 
mind of a stranger present seems to be read. In another 
case (not given here) the inquirer tried to visualise a card 
for a person present to guess, while Miss Angus was asked 
to describe an object which the inquirer was acquainted 

' I have seen a photograph of this gentleman, Major Hamilton, whiuh 
(allies with the full deaoription given by Mikh Angus, 03 reported by Mrs. 
Bissett. All She proper names here, as throughoiit, ore altered. 

This account I wrote from the verbal statement of Mrs. Bissett. It 
was (ben read and corroborated by hcreelf, Mr. BUivtt, Mr. Cockburn, Mrs. 
Cockbnm, and Mias Angus, who added dates and signatures. 

* The letters attesting each of these eipHrinients are in my posaesaion. 
The real names are in no case given in this account, by my own desire, 
but (with permiEsioQ of the peraoua concerned) can be commnoicated 
privately. 
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with, but which he banished from hiB conscious thought. 
The double experiment was a double-barrelled success. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that chance 
coincidence will not cover this set of cases, where in each 
' guess ' the field of conjecture is boundless, and is not 
even narrowed by the crystal-gazer's knowledge of the 
persons for whose diversion she makes the experiment. 
As ' muscle-reading ' is not in question (in the one case 
of contact between inquuret and crystal-gazer the results 
were unexpected), and as no unconsciously made signs 
could convey, for example, the idea of a cavalry soldier 
in uniform, or an accident on a race-course in two 
tableaux, I do not at present see any more plausible ex- 
planation than that of thought transference, though how 
that is to account for some of the cases given I do not 
precisely understand. 

Any one who can accept the assurance of my personal 
behef in the good faith of all concerned wUl see how very 
nseful this faculty of crystal-gazing must be to the 
Apache or Australian medicine-man or Polynesian priest. 
Freakish as the faculty is, a few real successes, well 
exploited and eked out by fraud, would set up a wizard's 
reputation. That a faculty of being thus affected is 
genuine seems proved, apart from modem evidence, by 
the world-wide prevalence of crystal-gazing in the ethno- 
graphic region. But the discovery of this prevalence 
had not been made, to my knowledge, before modem 
instances induced me to notice the circumstances, sporadi- 
cally recorded iu books of travel. 

The phenomena are certainly of a kind to encourage the 
savage theory of the wandering soul. How else, thinkers 
would say, can the seer visit the distant place or person, 
and correctly describe men and scenes which, in the body, 
he never saw ? Or they would encourage the Polynesian 
belief that the ' spirit' of the thing or person looked for is 
suspended by a god over the water, crystal, blood, ink, or 
whatever it may be. Thus, to anthropologists, the dis- 
covery of crystal-gazing as a thing widely diffused and 
still flourishing ought to be grateful, however much they 
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may blame my childish credulity. I may add that I have 
no gromid to suppose that crystal-gazing will ever be 
of practical service to the police or to persons who have 
lost articles of portable property. But I have no objection 
to experiments being made at Scotland Yard.^ 

^ The faculty of seeing ' fancy pictures ' in the glass is far from 
uncommon. I have only met with three other persons besides Miss Angus, 
two of them men, who had any success in ' telepathic ' crystal-gazing. In 
correcting ' reyises ' (March 16), I learn that the brother of Mr. Pembroke 
(p. 105) wrote from Cairo on January 27. The ' scry ' of January 28 repre- 
sented nis ship in the Suez Cajial. He was, as his letter shows, in quarantine 
at Suez, at Moses's Wells, from January 25 to January 26. Major Hamilton 
(pp. 109, 110), on the other hand, left Bombay, indeed, but not by sea, as in 
tiie crystal-picture. See Appendix C. 

Mr. Starr, an American critic, adds Cherokees, Aztecs, and Tonkaways 
t€ the ranks of crystal gazers. 




VI 
HTHROPOLOaY AND HALLOCINATI0N8 

Wb have been examiniiig cases, savage or civilised, in 
■which knowledge is beheved to be acquired through no 
known channel of eenae. All such instances among 
savages, whether of the nature of clairvoyance Bimple, 
or by aid of gazing in a smooth surface, or in dreams, 
or in trance, or through second sight, would confirm 
if they did not originate the behef in the separable 
soul. The soul, if it is to visit distant places and 
collect information, must leave the body, it would be 
argued, and must so far be capable of leading an in- 
dependent life. Perhaps we ought next to study cases 
of 'possession,' when kiiowledge is supposed to be con- 
veyed by an alien soul, ghost, spirit, or god, taking 
up its abode in a man, and speaking out of his lips. 
But it seems better first to consider the alleged super- 
normal phenomena which may have led the savage 
reasoner to beheve that he was not the only owner of a 
separable soul : that other people were equally gifted. 

The sense, as of separation, which a savage dreamer 
or seer would feel after a dream or vision in which he 
visited remote places, would satisfy him that his soul, 
at least, was volatile. But some experience of what 
he would take to be visits from the spirits of others, 
would be needed before he recognised that other meUj 
as well as he, had the faculty of sending their souls a. 
journeying. 

Now, ordinary dreams, in which the dreamer seemed 
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to see perBons who were really remote, would supply 

to the savage reasoner a certain amount of affirmative 
evidence. It is part of Mr. Tylor's contention that 
savages (like some children) are subject to the difficulty 
which most of us may have occasionally felt in deciding 
' Did this really happen, or did I dream it ? ' Thus, 
ordinary dreams would offer to the early thinker some 
evidence that other men's aoula could visit his, as he 
believes that his can visit them. 

But men, we may assume, were not, at the assumed 
stage of thought, so besotted as not to take a great 
practical distiuction between sleeping and waking expe- 
rience on the whole. As has been shown, the distinction 
is made by the lowest savages of our acquaintance. One 
clear waking hallucination, on the other hand, of the 
presence of a person really absent, could not but tell more 
with the early philosopher than a score of dreams, for to 
be easily forgotten is of the essence of a dream. Savages, 
indeed, oddly enough, have hit on our theoi^, ' dreams 
go by contraries.' Dr. Callaway illustrates this for the 
Zulus, and Mr. Scott for the Mang'anza, Thus they do 
discriminate between sleeping and waking. We must 
therefore exajnine waking hallucinations in the field of 
actual experience, and on such recent evidence as may be 
accessible. If these hallucinations agree, in a certain ratio, 
beyond what fortuitous coincidence can explain, with real 
but unknown events, then such hallucinations would greatly 
strengthen, in the mind of an early thinker, the savage 
theory that a man at a distance may, Voluntarily or 
involuntarily, project his spirit on a journey, and be seen 
where he is not present, 

"When Mr. Tylor wrote his book, the study of the 
occasional waking hallucinations of the sane and healthy 
was in its infancy. Much, indeed, had been written about 
hallucinations, but these were mainly the chronic false 
perceptions of maniacs, of drunkards, and of persons in 
bad health such as Nicolai and Mrs. A. The hallucina- 
tions of persons of genius— Jeanne d'Arc, Luther, SocrateSj 
Pascal, were by some attributed to lunacy in these famous 
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pisople. Scarcely any -writers before Mr. Galton had 
recognised the occurrence of hallncinations once in a, 
life, perhaps, among healthy, sober, and mentally aonnd 
people. If these were known to occur, they were dis- 
missed as dreams of an unconscious sleep. This is still 
practically the hypothesis of Dr. Parish, as we shall see 
later. But in the last twenty years the infrequent 
hallucinations of the sace have been recognised by Mr. 
Galton, and discussed by Professor James, Mr. Gnmey, 
Dr. Parish, and many other writers. 

Two results have followed. First, ' ghosts' are shown to 
be, when not illusions caused by mistaking one object for 
another, then hallucinations. As these most frequently 
represent a living person who is not present, by parity of 
reason the appearance of a dead person is on the same level, 
is not a space-filling ' ghost,' but merely an hallucination. 
Such an appearance can, prima facie, suggest no reason- 
able inference as to the continued existence of the dead. 
On the other hand, the new studies have raised the 
perhaps insoluble question, ' Do not hallucinations of the 
sane, representing the living, coincide more frequently 
than mere luck can account for, with the death or other 
crisis of the person apparently seen ? ' If this could be 
proved, then there wonid seem to be a causal n-exus, & 
relation of cause and effect between the hallucination and 
the coincident crisis. That connection would be pro- 
visionally explained by some not understood action of the 
mind or brain of the person in the crisis, on that of the 
person who has the hallucination. This is no new idea ; 
only the name, Telepathy, is modern. Of course, if all 
this were accepted, it would be the next step to ask 
whether hallncmations representing the dead show any 
signs of being caused by some action on the side of the 
departed. That is a topic on which the little that we 
have to say must be said later. 

In the meantime the reader who has persevered so far 
is apt to go no further. The prejudice against ' wraiths ' 
and ' ghosts ' is very strong ; but, then, our innocent 
phantasms are neither (as we understand their natarei) 
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ghosts nor wraitha. Kant broke the edges of hia meta- 
phyBicat tools against, not these phantasms, but the logically 
inconceivable entities which were at once material and 
non-material, at once ' spiritual ' and ' space- filling,' There 
is no such difficulty about hallucinations, which, whatever 
else may he said about them, are familiar facts of experience. 
The only real objections are the statements that hallucina- 
tions are always Tnorbid (which is no longer the universal 
belief of physiologists and psychologists), and that the 
alleged comcidences of a phantasm of a person with the 
unknown death of that person at a distance are 'pure 
flukes,' That is the question to which we recur later. 

In the meantime, the defenders of the theory, that there 
is some not understood connection of cause and effect 
between the death or other crisis at one end and the per- 
ception representing the person affected by the crisis at 
the other end, point out that such hallucinations, or other 
effects on the percipient, exist in a regular rising scale of 
potency and perceptibility. Suppose that 'A's' death in 
Yorkshire is to affect the consciousness of ' B ' in Surrey 
before he knows anything about the fact {suppose it for the 
sake of argnment), then the effect may take place (1) on 
'B's' emotions, producing a vague malaise and gloom; 
(2) on his motor nerves, urging him to some act ; (3) or 
may translate itself into his senses, as a touch felt, a voice 
heard, a figure seen ; or (4) may render itself as a phrase 
or an idea. 

Of these, (1) the emotional effect is, of course, the 
vaguest. We may all have had a sudden fit of gloom 
wiuch we could not explain. People rarely act on such 
impressions, and, when they do, are often wrong. Thus a 
friend of my own was suddenly so overwhelmed, at golf, 
with inexplicable misery (though winning his match) that 
he apologised to his opponent and walked home from the 
ninth hole. Nothing was wrong at home. Probably 
some real ground of apprehension had obscurely occurred 
to his mind and expressed itself in his emotion. 

But one may illustrate what did look like a coincidence 
by the experience of the same friend. He inhabited, as a 
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young married man, a flat in a. honse belonging to an 
acquaintance. The hall was covered by a kind of glasa 
roof, over part of its extent. He was staying in the 
conntry with his wife, and as they travelled home the 
lady was beset with an irresistible conviction that some- 
thing terrible had occurred, not to her children, On 
reaching their house they found that one of their maida 
had fallen through the glass roof and killed herself. They 
also learned that the girl's sister bad arrived at the house, 
immediately after the accident, explaining that she was 
driven to come by a sense that something dreadful had 
happened. The lawyer, too, who represented the owner of 
the house, had appeared, unsummoned, from a conviction, 
which he could not resist, that for some reason unknown 
he was wanted there.' Here, then, was not an hallucina- 
tion, but an emotional effect simultaneously reaching the 
consciousness of three persons, and coinciding with an 
unknown crisis.' 

Cases in which a person feels urged to an act (2) are 
also recorded. Indeed, the lawyer's in our anecdote is such 
an instance. Not to trouble ourselves (3) with ' voices,' 
hallucinations of sight, coinciding with a distant unknown 
crisis, are traced from a mere feeling that somebody is in 
the room, followed by a mental, or mind's eye picture of 
a person dying at a distance, up to a kind of ' vision ' of a 
person or scene, and so on to hallucinations appealing, at 
once, to touch, sight, and hearing. As some hundreds of 
these narratives of coincidental hallucinations in every 
degree have been collected from witnesses at first hand, 
often personally known, and usually personally cross- 
questioned, by the student, it is difficult to deny that there 
is & prima facie case for inquiry.' 

There is here no question of ' spirits,' with all their 



ore oOered b; Mr. Hear; JameB a 
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'See 'PhanUtms ot the Living' and 'A Tbeor; of Apparitions 
Vroceedmgs, S.P.B., vol. ii., b; Meaara. Qoine; uid Mjen. 
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physical and metaphysica,! difficalties. Nor is there any 
desire to shirk the fact that many ' presentiments ' and 
haUncinations of the sane coincide with no ascertainable 
fact. We only provisionally posit the possibility of an 
influence, in its nature uuknown, of one mind on another 
at a distance, such influence translating itself into an 
hallucination. An inquiry into this subject, in the ethno- 
graphic and modem fields, may be new but involves no 
■ superstition.' 

"We now return to Mr. Tylor, who treats of hallucina- 
tions among other experiences which led early savage 
thinkers to believe in ghosts or separable souls, the origm 
of religion. 

As to the causes of hallucinations in general, Mr. Tylor 
has something to say, but it is nothing systematic. 
' Sickness, exhaustion, and excitement ' cause savages to 
behold ' human spectres,' in ' the objective reality ' of 
which they believe. But if an educated modern, not sick, 
nor exhausted, nor excited, has an hallucination of a friend's 
presence, he, too, believes that it is ' objective,' is his 
friend in flesh and blood, till he finds out his mistake, by 
examination or reflection. As Professor William James 
remarks, in his ' Principles of Psychology,' such solitary 
hallucinations of the sane and healthy, once in a life-time, 
are difficult to account for, and are by no means rare. 
' Sometimes,' Mr. Tylor observes, ' the phantom has the 
characteristic quality of not being visible to all of an 
aasembled company,' and he adds ' to assert or imply that 
they are visible sometimes, and to some persons, but not 
always, or to everyone, is to lay down an explanation of 
facts which is not, indeed, our usual modem explanation, 
but which is a perfectly rational and intelligible prodact 
of early science.' 

It is, indeed, nor has later science produced any 
rational and intelligible explanation of collective hallucina- 
tions, shared by several persons at once, and perhaps not 
perceived by others who are present. Mr. Tylor, it is 
true, asserts that ' in civilised countries a rumour of some 
one having seen a phantom is enough to bring a sight of 
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it to others whose minda are in a properly receptive 
state.' But this is arguing in a circle. What is 'a 
properly receptive state ' ? If illness, overwork, ' ex- 
pectant attention,' malse ' a properly receptive state,' I 
should have seen several phantoms in several ' haonted 
houses.' But the only thing of the sort I ever 
saw occurred when I was thinking of nothing less, 
when I was in good health, and when I did not know 
(nor did I learn till long after) that it was the right and 
u&nal phantom to see. Mr. Podmore remarks that varioos 
members of the Psychical Society have sojouined in 
various ' haunted bouses,' ' some oE them in a state of 
expectancy and nervous excitement,' which never caused 
them to see phantoms, for they saw none.' 

Mr. Tylor treats of waking hallucinations in much the 
same manner as he deals with ' travelling clairvoyance.' 
He does not study them ' in the field of experience.' He 
is not concerned with the truth of the facts, important as 
we think it would be, but with his theory that hallucina- 
tions, among other causes, would naturally give rise to 
the belief in spirits, and thus to the early philosophy 
of Animism. Now, certainly, the hallucination of a 
person's presence, say at the moment of his death at a 
distance, would suggest to a savage that something of the 
dying nuui's, something symbolised in the word ' shadow,' 
or 'breath' (spiritus), had come to say farewell. The 
modem ' spiritualistic ' theory, again, that the dead man's 
' spirit ' is actually present to the percipient, in space, 
corresponds to, and is derived from, the animistic philo- 
sophy of the savage. But we may believe in such ' death- 
wraiths,' or hallucinatory appearances of the dying, with- 
out being either savages or spiritualists. We may believe 
without pretending to explain, or we may advance the 
theory of ' Telepathy,' Hegel's ' magical tie,' according to 
which the distant mind somehow impresses itself, in a 
more or less perfect hallucination, on the mind of the 
person who perceives the wraith. If this be so, or even 
if no explanation be offered, the truth of the stories o! 

' Btiidiei in Psychical Betemxh,}/. 333. 
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coincidental apparitions becomes important, as pointing 
to a new regioQ of psjcbical inquiry. Then the evidence 
of savages as to hallucinations of their own, coincident 
with the death of their absent friends, will confirm, 
quantum valeat, the evidence of many modem observers 
in all ranks of life, and all degrees of culture, from Lord 
Brougham to an old nm^e.' 

As to hallucinations coincident with the death of the 
person apparently seen, Mr. Tylor says : ' Narratives of this 
class I can here only specify vrithout arguing on them, 
they are abundantly in circulation.' ' Now, the modem 
hallucinations themselves can scarcely, perhaps, be called 
' survivals from savagery,' though the opinion that an 
hallucination of a person must be his ' spirit ' is really 
such a survival. It is with that opinion, with Animism in 
its hallucinatory origins, that Mr. Tylor is concerned, not 
with the hallucinations themselves or with the evidence 
lor their veridical existence. 

Mr. Tylor gives three anecdotes, narrated to him, in 
two cases, by the seers, of phantasms of the living beheld 
by them (and in one case by a companion also) when the 
real peraon was dying at a distance. He adds : ' My own 
view is that nothing but dreams and visions could have 
ever put into men's minds such an idea as that of souls 
being ethereal images of bodies.' ^ The idea may be per- 
fectly erroneous ; but if the occurrence of such coincidental 
appearances as Mr. Tylor tells us about could be shown 
to be too frequent for mere chance to produce, then there 
would be a presumption in favour of some unknown 
faculties in oar nature — a proper theme for anthropology. 

■ This, at lenaC, seemg to myBall a not illogical urgimient. Ur. Leaf 
has argued on the other side, that ' Darwiniam may have done aomething 
for TatemiHm. b; proving the eiiatence of a great morJief kinship. Bnt 
Totemism can hardly be quoted aa evidence for Darwiniam.' Trae, but 
Darwiniam and Totemism are matters of opinion, not facts of personal 
experience. To a believer in ooiooidenta! hallucinations, at least, the 
alleged parallel eipericncea of savages must yield some confirmation to his 
own. Si) belief, ha ttilaba, is warranted by human experience. On what 
does he snppoM that the belief of the savage is based? Do his experience 
and their belief aoincida by pure ohance ? 

' Prim. Cult. i. U9. • Ibid. i. 450. 
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The haltucinationa of which we hear most are those 
in which a person sees the phantom of another person, 
who, unknown to him, is in or near the hour of death. 
Mr. Tylor, in addition to his three inBtances in civilised 
life, alludes to one in savage life, with references to other 
cases,' We turn to his savage instance, offering it at full 
length from the original.^ 

* Among the Maoris ' (says Mr. Shortlaud) ' it is always 
ominous to see the figure of an absent person. If the 
figure is very shadowy, and its face is not seen, death, 
although he may ere long he expected, has not seized his 
prey. If the face of the absent person is seen, the omen 
forewarns the beholder that he is already dead.' 

The following statement is from the mouth of an eye- 



' A party of natives left their village, with the inten- 
tion of being absent some time, on a pig-hunting 
expedition. One night, while they were seated in the 
open air around a blazing fii'e, the figure of a relative 
who had been left ill at home was seen to approach. 
The apparition appeared to two of the party ordy, and 
vanished immediately on their making an exclamation 
of surprise. When they returned to the village they 
inquired for the sick man, and then learnt that he had 
died about the time he was said to have been seen.' 

I now give Maori cases, communicated to me by 
Mr. Tregear, F,R.G.S., author of a. ' Maori Comparative 
Dictionary.' 

A very intelligent Maori chief said to me, ' I have 
seen but two ghosts, I was a boy at school in Auckland, 
and one morning was asleep in bed when I found myself 
aroused by some one shaking me by the shoulder. I 
looked up, and saw bending over me the well-known form 
of my uncle, whom I supposed to be at the Bay of 
Islands. I spoke to him, but the form became dim and 
vanished. The next mail brought me the news of his 

' Prim. Cull. vol. i. p. 450. 

• From Shortiand'a Tradil!ixiia cf New Zaaiand, p. 140. 
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death. Years passed away, and I saw no gho8t or apirit — 
not even when my father and mother died, and I i 
absent in each case. Then one day I was sitting reading, 
when a dark shadow fell across my book, I looked up, 
and saw a man standing between me and the window. 
His back was turned towards me. I saw from his figure 
that he was a Maori, and I called out to him, " Oh 
friend I " He turned round, and I saw my other uncle, 
Ihaka. The form faded away as the other had done. 
I had not expected to hear of my uncle's death, for I had 
seen him hale and strong a few hours before. However, 
he had gone into the house of a missionary, and he (with 
several white people) was poisoned by eating of a pie 
made from tinned meat, the tin having been opened and 
the meat left in it all night. That is all I myself had 
Been of spirits.' 

One more Maori example may be offered i ' 
From Mr. Francis Dart Fenton, formerly in the 
Native Department of the Government, Auckland, New 
Zealand. He gave the account in writing to his friend. 
Captain J. H. Crosse, of Monkstown, Cork, from whom 
we received it. In 1852, when the incident occurred, 
Mr. Penton was ' engaged in forming a settlement on the 
banks of the Waikato.' 

' March 25, 1860. 
' Two sawyers, Frank Philps and Jack Mulholland, 
were engaged cutting timber for the Kev. K. Mannsell at 
the month of the Awaroa creek — a very lonely place, a 
vast swamp, no people within miles of them. As usual, 
they had a Maori with them to assist in telling trees. He 
came from Tihorewam, a village on the other side of the 
river, about six miles off. As Frank and the native were 
cross-cutting a tree, the native stopped suddenly, and said, 
"What are you come for?" looking in the direction of 
Frank. Frank replied, "What do you mean?" He 
said, " I am not speaking to you ; I am speaking to my 
brother." Prank said, " Where is he f " The native 
■ Uume^ and M^crs, ' Fhantitaiiis of (be Living,' vol. ii. oh. v. p. 6S7. 
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replied, "Behind you. What do you want?" (to the 
other Maori). Frank looked round and saw nobody. The 
native no longer saw anyone, but laid down the saw and 
said, " I shall go across the river ; my brother is dead." 

'Fi-ank laughed at him, and reminded him that he 
had left him quite well on Sunday (five days before), and 
there had been no communication since. The Maori 
spoke no more, but got into his canoe and pulled acrosa. 
When he arrived at the landing-place, he met people 
coming to fetch him. His brother had Just died I knew 
him welt.' 

In answer to inquiries aa to hia authority for this 
narrative, Mr. Fenton writes : 

' December 18, 1S63. 

' I knew all the parties concerned well, and it is quite 
true, valeat quantv/m, as the lawyers say. Incidents of 
this sort are not infrequent among the Maoris. 

'F. D. Fehton, 

'LaU Chief Judge, Native Law-Court of N.Z.' 

Here is a somewhat analogous example from Tierra 
del Fuego: 

' Jemmy Button was very superstitious ' (says Admiral 
Fitzroy, speaking of a Fuegian brought to England). 
' While at sea, on board the " Beagle," he said one morning 
to Mr. Bynoe that in the night some man came to the 
side of his hammock and whispered in his ear that his 
father was dead. He fully believed that such was the 
case,' and be was perfectly right. . . ■ 'He reminded 
Bennett of the dream.' ' 

Mr. Darwin also merttions this case, a coincidental audi- 
tory hallucination. 

I have found no other savage cases quite to the point. 
This is, undeniably, ' a puir show for Kirlvintilloch,' a 
meagre collection of savage death-wraiths, but it may be 
BO meagre by reason of want of research, or of lack of 
records, travellers usually pooh-poohing the benighted 
' Th* • Adventure ' and ' Beagle,' iiL IBl, cf. 201. 
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superstitions of the hea.tben, or fearing to seem saper- 
stitioTia if they chronicle instances. However few the 
instances, they are, undeniably, exact parallels to those 
recorded in civilised life. 

In filling up the lacuna in Mr, Tylor'a anthropological 
work, in asking questions as to the proportion between 
phantasms of the living which coincide with a crisis in the 
experience ol the person seen, and those which do not, it 
is obviously necessary to reject all evidence of people who 
were ill, or anxious, or overworked, or in poignant grief at 
the time of the hallucination, It will be seen later that 
neither grief nor amatory passion (dominating the associa- 
tion of our ideas as they do) beget many phantasms. Our 
business, however, is with the false perceptions of persons 
trustworthy, as far as we know, sane, healthy, not usually 
visionary, and in an unperturbed state of mind. 

There remains a normal cause of subjective hallucina- 
tions, expectancy. This appears to be a real cause of 
hallucination or, at least, of fllusion. Waiting for the sound 
of a carriage you may hear it often before it comes, you 
taking other sounds for that which you desire. Again, in 
an inquiry embracing 17,000 people, the S.P.E. collected 
thirteen cases of an hallucinatory appearance of one person 
to another who was expecting lus arrival. Once more, it 
is very conceivable that a trifle, the accidental opening of 
a door, a noise of a familiar kind in an unfamiliar place, 
may touch the brain into originating an hallucination of a 
person passing through the door, or of the place where the 
sound now heard used once to be familiar. Expectancy, 
again, and nervousness, might doubtless cause an hallucina- 
tion to a person who felt uncomfortable in a house with a 
name to be ' haunted,' though, as we have seen, the effect 
is far less common than the cause. All these sorts of 
causes are undoubtedly more apt to be prevalent among 
superstitious savages than among educated Europeans. 
And it stands to reason that savages, where one man 
' thinks he sees something,' will be readier than we are to 
think they ' see something ' too. Yet collective hallucina- 
tions, which are shared by several persons at once, are 
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especially puzzling. Even if they occur when all are in a 
strained condition of expectancy, it is odd that all eee 
them in the same waxj} Examples will occur later. 
When there is no excitement, the mystery is increased. 
We may note that, among the expectant multitudes who 
looked on while Bemadette was viewing the Blessed 
Virgin at Lonrdes, not one person, however superstitious 
or hysterical, pretended to share the vision. Again, only 
one person, and he on doubtful evidence, is asserted to have 
shared, once, the visions of Jeanne d'Arc. In both cases all 
the conditions said to produce collective hallucination 
were present in the highest degree. Yet no collective 
hallucmation occurred. 

Narratives about hallucinations coincident with a 
death, narratives well attested, are abundant in modern 
times, BO abundant that one need only refer the curious to 
Messrs. Gumey and Myers's two large volumes, ' Phantasms 
of the Living,' and to the S.P.B. 'Report of Census of 
HaHucinations ' (1894). Mr. Tylor says : 'The spiritual- 
istic theory specially insists on cases of apparitions, where 
the person's death corresponds more or less nearly with 
the time when some friend perceives his phantom,' 
But visionaries, he remarks truly, often see phantoms of 
living persons when nothing occurs. That is the ease, 
and the question arises whether more such phantoms 
are viewed {not by ' visionaries ') in connection with the 
death or other crisis of the person whose hallucinatory 
appearance is perceived, than ought to occur, if there be 
no connection of some unknown cause between deaths and 
appearances. As Mr. Tylor observes, ' Man, as yet in a low 
intellectual condition, came to associate in thought those 
things which he found by experience to be connected 
in fact.' ' Did early man, then, find in experience that 
apparitions of his friends were ' connected in fact ' with 
their deaths ? And, if so, was that discovered connection 
in fact the origin of his belief that an hallucinatory appear- 
ance of an absent person sometimes announced hi death ? 
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That the belief exists in New Zealand we saw, and find 
confinned by this instance, one of ' many such relations,' 
says the author. A Maori chief was long absent on the 
war-path, One day he entered his wife's hnt, and sat mute 
by the hearth. She ran to bring witnesses, but on her 
return the phantasm was no longer visible. The woman 
soon afterwards mai-ried again. Her husband then re- 
turned in perfect health, and pardoned the lady, 
had acted on what, to a Maori mind, seemed l 
evidence of his decease. Of course, even if she fabled, the 
story is evidence to the existence of the belief.' 

"What, then, is the cause of the belief that a phantom 
of a man is a token of his death? On the theory of 
savage philosophy, as explained by Mr. Tylor himself, a 
man's soul may leave bis body and become visible to 
others, not at death only, but on many other occasions, 
in dream, trance, lethargy. All these are much more 
frequent conditions, in every man's career, than the fact 
of dying. Why, then, is the phantasm supposed by savages 
to announce death ? Is it because, in a sufficient ratio of 
cases to provoke remark, early man has found the ap- 
pearance and tbe death to be ' things connected in fact ' ? 

I give an instance in which the philosophy of savages 
would lead them not to connect a phantasm of a living 
man with his death. 

The Woi Worung, an Australian tribe, hold that ' the 
Mump [wraith] of an individual could be sent from him by 
magic, as, for instance, when a hunter incautiously went to 
sleep when out hunting.' ' In this case the hunter is 
exposed to the magic of his enemies. But the Mump, or 
detached soul, would be visible to people at a distance 
when its owner is only asleep — according to the savage 
philosophy, Wliy, then, when the wraith is seen, is the 
owner believed to be dying ? Are the things bound to be 
' connected in fact ' ? 

As is well known, the Society for Psychical Research 
has attempted a little census, for the pui-pose of discover- 
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ing whether hallucinatione representing persons at a 
tliBtancfl coincided, within twelve houra, with their deaths, 
in a larger ratio than the laws of chance allow as possihle. 
If it be so, the Maori might have some ground for his 
theory that such hallncinations betoken a decease. I do 
not believe that any snch census can enable us to reach 
an affirmative conclnsion which science will accept. In 
spite of all precautions taken, all warnings before, and 
' allowances ' made later, collectors of evidence will 
' select ' affirmative cases already known, or (which ia 
equally fatal) will be saspected of doing so. Again, 
illusions of memory, increasing the closeness of the 
coincidence, will come in — or it will be easy to say that 
they came in. ' Allowances ' for them will not be accepted. 

Once more, 17,000 cases, though a larger number than 
is usual in biological inqniries, are decidedly not enough for 
a popular argument on probabilities ; a million, it will be 
said, would not be too many. Finally, granting honesty, 
accurate memory, and non-selection (none of which will 
be granted by opponents), it is essj to say that odd things 
nmst occur, and that the large proportion of affirmative 
answers as to coincidental hallacinations is just a speci- 
men of these odd things. 

Other objections are put forward by teachers of popular 
science who have not examined — or, having examined, 
misreport — the results of the Census in detail, I may give 
an example of their method. 

Mr. Edward Clodd is the author of several handbooks 
of science — ' The Story of Creation,' ' A Manual of 
Evolution,' and others. Now, in a signed review of a 
book, a critiqne published in ' The Sketch ' (October 13, 
1897), Mr. Clodd wrote about the Census: 'Thousands 
of persona were asked whether they had ever seen appa- 
ritions, and out of these some hundreds, mostly un- 
intelligent foreigners, replied in the affii-mative. Some 
eight or ten of the number— envied mortals — had seen 
"angels," but the majority, like the American in the 
mongoose story, had seen only " snakes." ... In weigh- 
ing evidence we have to take into account the competency 
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as well as the integi-ity of the witneBses.' Mr. Clodd 
has most frankly and good-humonredly acltnowledged 
the erroneousness ot his remark. Otherwise we might 
ask : Does Mr. Clodd prefer to be considered not 
' competent ' or not ' veracious ' ? He cannot be both on 
this occasion, for his signed and published remarks were 
absolutely inaccurate. Pirst, thousands of persons were 
Tiot asked ' whether they had seen apparitions.' They 
were asked : ■ Have you ever, when believing yourself 
to be perfectly awake, had a vivid impression of seeing, 
or being touched by a living being or inanimate object, 
or of hearing a voice ; which impression, so far as you 
could discover, was not due to any external physical 
cause ? ' Secondly, it is not the fact that ' some hun- 
dreds, mostly unintelligent foreigners, replied in the 
affirmative.' Of English-speaking men and women, 
1,499 answered the question quoted above in the a£&rma- 
tive. Of foreigners (naturally 'unintelligent'), 185 re- 
turned affirmative answers. Thirdly, when Mr. Clodd 
says, 'The majority had seen only "snakes,"' it is not 
easy to know what precise sense ' snakes ' bears in the 
terminology of popular science. If Mr. Clodd means, 
by 'snakes,' fantastic hallucinations of animals, these 
amounted to 25, as against 830 representing human 
forms of persons recognised, nnrecognised, living or dead. 
But, if by ' snakes ' Mr, Clodd means purely subjective 
hallucinations, not known to coincide vrith any event — and 
this is his meaning — his statement agrees with that of the 
Census. His observations, of course, were purely accidental 
errors. 

The number of hallucinations representing living or 
dying recognised persons in the answers received, was 
352. Of first-hand cases, in which coincidence of the 
hallucination with the death of the person apparently 
seen was affirmed, there were 80, of which 26 are given. 

The non-coincidental hallucinations were multiplied by 
four, to allow for forgetfulness of 'misses.' The results being 
compared, it was decided that the hallucinations collected 
coincided with death 440 more often than ought to be the 
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case by the law of probabilities. Therefore there was 
proof, or presumption, in favour of some relation of cause 
and ^ect between A'b death and B'b hallucination. 

If we were to attack the opinion of the Committee on 
Hallucinations, that 'Between deaths and apparitions of 
the dying a connection exists which is not due to chance 
alone,' the assault should be made not only on the 
method, but on the details. The events were never of 
very recent, and often were of remote occurrence. The 
remoteness was less than it seems, however, as the 
questions were often answered several years before 
the pubhcation of the Keport (1894). There was 
scarcely any documentary evidence, any note or letter 
written between the hallucination and the arrival of news 
of the death. Such letters, the evidence alleged, had in 
some cases existed, but had been lost, burnt, eaten by 
white ants, or written on a sheet of blotting paper or the 
whitewashed wall of a barrEick room. II I may judge 
by my own lifelong success in mislaying, losing, and 
casually destroying papers, from cheques to notes made 
for literary purposes, from interesting letters of friends to 
the manuscripts of novelists, or if I may judge by Sir 
"Walter Scott's triumphs of the same kind, I should not 
think much of the disappearance of documentary evidence 
to death- wraiths. Nobody supposed, when these notes 
were written, that Science would ask for their production ; 
and even if people had guessed at this, it is human to lose 
or destroy old papers. 

The remoteness of the occurrences is more remark- 
able, for, it these things happen, why were so few recent 
cases discovered? Again, the seers were sometimes 
under anxiety, though such cases were excluded from 
the final computation : they frequently knew that the 
person seen was in bad health : they were often very 
familiar with his personal aspect. Now what are called 
'subjective hallucinations,' non-coincidental haUuoino- 
tions, usually represent persons very familiar to ns, 
persons much in our minds. I know seven cases in which 
such hallucinations occurred. 1, 2, ol husband to wife ; 
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3, eon to mother ; 4, brother to sister ; 6, sister to sister; 
6, cousin (living in the same house) to cousin ; 1, friend 
(hving a, mile away) to two friends. In no cage was there 
a death-coincidence. Only in case 4 was there any kind 
ot coincidence, the brother having intended to do (un- 
known to the siater) what he was seen doing — driving in a 
dog-cart with a lady. But be bad not driven. We cannot, 
of course, prooe that these seven cases were not telepathic, 
but there is no proof that they were. Now most of the 
coincidental cases, on which the Committee relied aa their 
choicest examples, represented persons faniiharly known to 
the seers. This looks as if they were casual ; but, of course, 
if telepathy does exist, it is most likely (as Hegel says) to 
exist between kinsfolk and friends.' 

The dates might be fresher I 

In case 1, percipient knew that bis aunt in England 
(be being in Australia) was not very well. No anxiety. 

2. Casual acquaintance. No anxiety. Case of acci- 
dent or suicide. 

3. Acquaintance who feared to die in childbed, and 
did. Percipient not much interested, nor at all anxious. 

4. Father in England to son in India. No anxiety. 

5. Uncle to niece. Sudden death. No anxiety. No 
knowledge of illness. 

6. Brother-in-law to sister-in-law, and her maid. No 
anxiety reported. Russian. 

7. Father to son. No anxiety reported. Bussian. 

8. Friend to friend. No knowledge of illneea or 
anxiety reported. 

9. Grandmother to grandson. No anxiety. No know- 
ledge of illness. 

10. Casual acquaintance, to seven people, and appa- 
rently to a dog. Illness known. Bussian. 

11. Step-brother to step-brother. No anxiety. No 
knowledge of illness. 

■ On Giamining the oaaea, we find, in 1891, thess dates of leported 
ooeorrenoes, in twenty-eight cases : 1890, 1882, 1879, 1876, 1863, 1861, 
1888, 1885, 1881, 1880. 1878, 187*, 1869, 1869, 1846. 1887, 1881, 1677, 
1874, 1873, 1860 (?), 1864 (?). 1865, 1830 (? 1), 1867. 1862, 1888, 1879. 
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12. Friend to friend. No anxiety or knowledge of 
illness. 

13. CasTial acquaintance. No anxiety. 

14. Aunt to nephew and to his wife. Illness known. 
No anxiety. 

15. Sister to brother. Illness known. No anxiety. 

16. Father to daughter. No knowledge of illness. 
No anxiety. 

17. Father to eon. Much anxiety. (Uncounted.) 

18. Sister to Bister. Illness known. ' No immediate 
danger ' surmised. 

19. Father to son. Much anxiety. Russian, (Un- 
counted.) 

20. Friend to friend. Illness known. Percipient hsid 
been nursing patient. Brazilian. (Very bad case !) 

21. Friend to friend. Illness known. No anxiety. 

22. Brother to brother. Illness known. No anxiety. 

23. Grandfather to grand-daughter. Illness known. 
No pressing anxiety. 

24. Grandfather to grandson. IlhiesB known. No 
anxiety. 

25. Father's hand. Illness chronic. No anxiety. 
Percipient a daughter, Sussian. 

26. Husband to wife, Anxiety in time of war. 

27. Brother to sister. Slightly anxious from receiving 
no letter. 

28. Friend to friend. No anxiety. 

Anxiety is only reported, or to he Biu:m!Bed, in two or 
three cases. In a dozen the existence of illness was known. 
It may therefore be argued, adversely, that in the selected 
coincidental hallucinations, the persons seen were in the 
class most usually beheld in non-coincidental and, pro- 
bably, purely subjective hallucinations representing real 
persons ; also, that knowledge of their illness, even when 
no anxiety existed, kept them in some cases before the 
mind ; also, that several cases are foreign, and that 
' most foreigners are fools,' On the other hand, affection, 
familiarity, and knowledge of illness had not produced 
hallucinations even in the case of these percipients, till 
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within the twelve hours (often much less) of the event of 
death. 

It would have been desirable, of course, to pubhsh all 
the noM-coincidental cases, and show how far, in these not 
veridical cases, the recognised phantasms were those of 
kindred, dear friends, known to be ill, and subjects of 
anxiety.' 

The Census, in fact, does contain a chapter on ' Mental 
and Nervous Conditions in connection with Hallucinations,' 
such as anxiety, grief, and overwork. Do these produce, 
or probably produce, many empty hallucinationa not co- 
incident with death or any great crisis ? If they do, then 
all cases in which a coincidental hallucination occurred 
to a person in anxiety, or overstrained, will seem to be, 
probably, fortuitous coincidences hke the others. All 
percipients, of all sorts of hallucinations, hits or misses, 
were asked if they were in grief or anxiety. Now, out 
of 1,622 cases of hallucination ot all known kinds 
(coincidental or not), mental strain was reported in 
220 instances ; of which 131 were cases of grief about 
known deaths or anxiety. These mental conditions, there- 
fore, occur only in twelve per cent, of the instances. On 
the whole, it does not seem fair to argue that anxiety 
produces so much hallucination that it will account bjr 
itself for those which we have analysed as coinci- 
dental. 

The impression left on my own mind by the Census 
does pretty closely agree with that ot its authors. I'airly 
well persuaded of the possibility of telepathy, on other 
grounds, and even inclined to believe that it does produce 
coincidental hallucinations, the evidence of the Census, 
by itself, would not convince me nor its authors. We 
want better records ; we want documentary evidence 
recording cases before the arrival of news of the co- 
incidence. Memories are very adaptive. The authors, 

■ On Ous point sea Report, p. 350. Fifty plmntasms ont ol the whole 
oocurred during aniietj or presumable aniiiatj. 0( these, thirty-ona 
coinoided (within twelve houra) with the death ot the person upparenti; 
In the remaining nineteen, the peraon aeen tecoveied in eight coeea. 
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however, made a gallant effort, at the coat of much labour, 
and largely allowed for all conceivable drawbacks. 

I am, personally, illogical enough to agree with Kant, 
and to be more convinced by the cumulative weight of the 
hundreds of cases in ' Phantasms of the Living,' in other 
sources, in my own circle of acquaintance, and even by 
the coincident traditions of European and savage peoples, 
than by the statistics of the Census. The whole mass, 
Census and all, is of very considerable weight, and there 
exist individual cases which one feels unable to dispute. 
Thus while I would never regard the hallucinatory figure 
of a friend, perceived by myself, as proof of bis death, I 
would entertain some slight anxiety till I heard of his 
well-being. 

On this topic I will offer, in a Kantian spirit, an 
anecdote of the kind which, occurring in great quantities, 
disposes the mind to a sort of belief. It is not given as 
evidence to go to a jury, for I only received it from the 
lips of a very gallant and distinguished officer and V.C, 
whose own part in the affair will be described. 

This gentleman was in command of a small British 
force in one of the remotest and least accessible of our 
dependencies, not coimected by telegraph, at the time of 
the incident, with the distant mainland. In the force was 
a particularly jolly young captain. One night he went 
to a dance, and, as the sleeping accommodation was 
exhausted, he passed the night, like a Homeric hero, on 
a conch beneath the echoing loggia. Next day, contrary 
to his wont, he was in the worst of spirits, and, after 
moping for some time, asked leave to go a three days' 
voyage to the nearest telegraph station. His commanding 
officer, my informant, was good-natured, and gave leave. 

At the end of a week Captain returned, in his usual 

high spirits. He now admitted that, while lying awake 
in the verandah, after the ball, he had seen a favourite 
brother of his, then in, say, Peru. He could not shake 
off the impression ; he bad made the long voyage to the 
nearest telegraph station, and thence had telegraphed to 
another brother in, let us say, Hong Kong, ' Is all well 
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with John ? ' He received a. reply, ' All well by last 
mail,' and bo returned, relieved in mind, to his duties. 
But the next mail bringing letters from Peru brought 
neWB of his Peruvian brother's death on the night of the 
vision in the verandah. 

This, of coarse, is not offered as evidence. For evi- 
dence we need Captain 's account, his Hong Kong 

brother's account, date of the dance, official date of the 
Peruvian brother's death, and so on. But the character 
of my iuformant indisposes me to disbelief. The names 
of places are intentionally changed, but the places were 
as remote from each other as those given in the text. 

We find ourselves able to understand the Master of 
Eavenswood's cogitations after he saw the best wraith 
in fiction : 

' She died expressing her eager desire to see me. Can 
it be, then — can strong and earnest wishes, formed during 
the last agony of nature, survive its catastrophe, surmount 
the awful bounds of the spiritual world, and place before 
us its inhabitants in the hues and colouring of hte ? 
And why was that manifested to the eye, which conld not 
unfold its tale to the ear ? ' (' Her vrithered lips moved 
fast, although no sound issued from them.') ' And where- 
fore should a breach be made in the laws of nature, yet 
its purpose remain unknown ? ' 

The Master's reasonings are such as, in hearing similar 
anecdotes, must have occm-red to Scott. They no longer 
represent our views. The death and apparition were 
coincidental almost to the minute : it would be impossible 
to prove that life was utterly extinct, when Alice seemed 
to die, ' as the clock in the distant village tolled one, 
just before ' Bavenswood'a experience. We do not, like 
him, postulate ' a breach in the laws of nature,' only a 
possible example of a law. The tale was not ' unfolded to 
the ear,' as the telepathic impact only affected the sense 
of sight. 

Here, perhaps, ought to follow a reply to certain 
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scientific criticisms of the theory that telepathy, or the 
action of one distant mind, or brain, upon another, may be 
the cause of ' coincidental hallucinations,* whether among 
savage or civilised races. But, not to delay the argument 
by controversy, the Beply to Objections has been relegated 
to the Appendix.^ 

* Appendix A 
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Thebb is a kind of hallacinations — uamely, FhantasmB 
of the Dead — about which it seems better to say nothing 
in this place. If such phantasma are seen by savages 
when awake, they will doubtless greatly corroborate that 
belief in the endurance of the soul after death, which 
is undeniably suggested to the early reasoner by the 
phenomena of dreaming. But, while it is easy enough 
to produce evidence to recognised phantasms of the dead 
in civilised life, it would be very difficult indeed to 
discover many good examples in what we know about 
savages. Some Fijian instances are given by Mr, Fison 
in hia and Mr. Howitt's ' Kamilaroi and Kntnai.' Others 
occur in the narrative of John Tanner, a captive from 
childhood among the Eed Indians. But the circumstance, 
already noted, that an Australiau lad became a wizard on 
the strength of having seen a phantasm of his dead 
mother, proves that such experiences are not common ; 
and Australian black fellows have admitted that they, for 
their part, never did see a ghost, but only heard of ghosts 
from their old men. Mr. David Leslie, previously cited, 
gives some first-band Zulu evidence about a haunted 
wood, where the Esemkqfu, or ghosts of persons killed by 
a tyrannical chief, were heard and felt by his native 
informant ; the percipient was also pelted with stones, Eis 
by the European Poltergeist. The Zulu who dies com- 
monly becomes an Ihlozi, and receives bis share of 
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eacrifice. The Esemkofu, on the other hand, are disturbed 
and haunting spirits.' 

As a rule, so far as our information goes, it is not 
recognised phantasms of the dead, in waking vision, 
which corroborate the savage belief in the persistence of 
the spirit of the departed. The savage reasoner rather 
rests his faith on the alleged phenomena of noises and 
physical movements of objects apparently untouched, 
which cause so many houses in civilised society to be 
shut up, or shunned, as ' haunted.' Such disturbances 
the savage naturally ascribes to ' Bpirits.' Our evidence, 
therefore, for recognised phantasms of the savage dead 
is very meagre, so it is unnecessary to examine the much 
more copious civilised evidence. The facta attested may, 
of course, be theoretically explained as the result of 
telepathy from a mind no longer incamate ; and, were 
the evidence as copious as that for coincidental hallucina- 
tions of the living, or dying, it would be of extreme 
importance. But it is not so copious, and, granting even 
that it is accurate, various explanations not involving 
anything so distasteful to science as the action of a dis- 
camate intelligence may be, and have been, pub forward. 

We turn, therefore, from a theme in which civilised 
testimony is more bulky than that derived from savage 
lite, to a topic in which savage evidence is much more full 
than modern civilised records. This topic is the so-called 
Demoniacal Possession. 

In the philosophy of Animism, and in the beUef of 
many peoples, savage and civilised, spirits of the dead, 
or spirits at large, can take up their homes in the bodies 
of living men. Such men, or women, are spoken of as 
' inspired,* or ' possrased.' They speak in voices not their 
own, they act in a manner alien to their natural character, 
they are said to otter prophecies, and to display knowledge 
which they could not have normally acquired, and, in 
fact, do not consciously possess, in their normal con- 
dition. All these and similar phenomena the savage 
explains by the hypothesis that an alien spirit— perhaps 

' Among the Zului, p. 120. 
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a demon, perhaps a ghost, or a god — has taken possea- 
eion of the patient. The possessed, being full of the 
spirit, delivers sermons, oracles, prophecies, and what the 
Americans call ' inspirational addresses," before he returns 
to his normal consciouBness. Thonghmany such prophets 
are conacions impostors, others are sincere. Dr. Mason 
mentions a prophet who became converted to Christianity. 
' He could not account for his former exercises, but said 
that it certainly appealed to him as though a spirit spoke, 
and he must tell what it communicated.' Dr. Mason also 
gives the following anecdote : 

' . . . Another individual had a familiar spirit that he 
consulted and vrith which he conversed ; but, on hearing 
the Gospel, he professed to become converted, and had no 
more communication with his spirit. It had left him, he 
said ; it spoke to him no more. After a protracted trial 
I baptised him. I watched his case with interest, and 
for several years he led an unimpeachable Christian life ; 
but, on losing his religious zeal, and disagreeing with 
some of the church members, he removed to a distant 
village, where he could not attend the services of the 
Sabbath, and it was soon after reported that he had com- 
munications with his familiar spirit again. I sent a 
native preacher to visit him. The man said he heard 
the voice which had conversed with him formerly, but 
it spoke very differently. Its language was exceedingly 

?leasant to hear, and produced great brokenness of heart, 
t said, " Love each other ; act righteously — act uprightly," 
with other exhortations such as he had heard from the 
teachers. An assistant was placed in the village near 
him, when the spirit left him again ; and ever since he has 
maintained the character of a consistent Christian.' ' 

This anecdote illustrates what is called by spiritists 
' change of control.' After receiving, and deserting, Chria- 
tian doctrine, the patient again spoke unconsciously, but 
wider the influence of the faith which he had abandoned. 
In the same way we shall find that a modern American 
i, p. 107. 
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* Medinm,' after being for a time constantly in the society 
of educated and psychological observers, obtained new 
' controls ' of a character more urbane and civilised than 
her old ' familiar spirit.' ' 

It is admitted that the possessed sometimes display an 
eloquence which they are incapable of in their normal 
condition.* In China, possessed women, who never com- 
posed a line of poetry in their normal lives, ntter their 
thonghts in verse, and are said to give evidence of clair- 
voyant powers.* 

The book — Demon Possessionin China — ot Dr. Nevioa, 
for forty years a missionary, was violently attacked by 
the medical jonmals of his native country, the United 
States. The doctor had the audacity to declare that he 
could find no better explanation of the phenomena than 
the theory of the Apostles — namely, that the patients 
were possessed. Not having the fear of man before hia 
eyes, he also remarked that the current scientific explana- 
tions had the fault of not explaining anything. 

For example, ' Mr. Tylor intimates that all cases of 
BUppoaed demoniacal posseBsion are identical with hysteria, 
delirium, and mania, and suchlike bodily and mental 
derangements,' Dr. Nevius, however, gave what he con- 
ceived to be the notes of possession, and, in hia diagnosis, 
distinguished them from hysteria (whatever that may 
mean), delirium, and mania. Nor can it honestly be 
denied that, if the special notes of possession actually 
exist, they do mark quite a distinct species of mental 
afEectdon. Dr. Nevius then observed that, according to 
Mr. Tylor, ' scientific physicians now explain the facts on 
a different principle,' but, says Dr. Nevius, 'we search in 
vain to discover what this principle is.'* Dr. Nevius, 
who had the courage of his opinions, then consulted a 
work styled ' Nervous Derangement,' by Dr. Hammond, a 

' HodgBoa, Proeeedingi, S.PJt., vol, xiii, pt. iixiii. Dr. Hodgson by no 
means agrees witb Ihis view olthe case— the ease ol Mrs. Piper. 

■ Prim. Cull. U. 13i. 

■ Nevios'B Demon Possetsion in Ohina, a onnouB ooUeotion ol examples 
bj an Ameriaan missionary. The reporta ot Catholic roissionariea abound 
' • Op.cit.p. 169. 
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Professor in the Medical School of the University ol New 
York.' He found this scientific physician admitting that 
we know very little about the matter. He knew, what is 
very gratifying, that ' mind is the resnlt of nervous action,' 
and that so-called ' possession ' is the result of ' material 
derangements of the organs or functions of the system.' 

Dr. Nevius was ready to admit this latter doctrine in 
cases of idiocy, insanity, epilepsy, and hysteria ; but then, 
said he, these are not what I call possession. The Chinese 
have names for all these maladies, ' which they ascribe to 
physical cauBee,' bat for possession they have a different 
name. He expected Dr. Hammond to account for the 
abnormal conditions in so-called possession, but ' he has 
hardly even attempted to do this,' Dr. Nevius next 
perused the works of Dr, Griesinger, Dr. Baelz, Professor 
William James, M. Bibot, and, generally, the literature of 
'alternating personality.' He found Mr. James profess- 
ing his conviction that the ' alternating personality ' (in 
popular phrase, the demon, or familiar spirit) of Mrs. Piper 
knew a great deal about things which Mrs. Piper, in her 
normal state, did not, and could not know. Thus, after 
consulting many physicians. Dr. Nevius was none the 
better, and came back to his faith in Diabolical Possession. 
He was therefore informed that he had written ' one of 
the most extraordinarily perverted books of the present 
day ' on the evidence of ' transparent ghost stories ' — 
which do not occur in his book. 

The attitude of Dr. Nevius cannot be called strictly 
scientific. Because pathologists and psychologists are 
unable to explain, or give the modus of a set of pheno- 
mena, it does not follow that the devil, or a god, or a ghost, 
is in it. 

I But this, of course, was precisely the natural inference 

I of savages. 

I Dr. Nevius catalogues the symptoms of possession thos ; 

I 1. The automatic, persistent and consistent acting out 

I of a new personality, which calls himself shieng (genius) 

I and calls the patient hiang to (incense homer, ' medjum '). 

I ■ FDtDom, 1881. 
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2. Possession of knowledge and intellectual power not 
owned by the patient (in his normal state), nor explainable 
on the pathological hypothesis. 

3. Complete change oi moral character in the patient. 
Of these notes, the second would, of course, most 

confirm the savage belief that a new intelligence had 
entered into the patient. If he displayed knowledge of 
the future, or of the remote, the inference that a novel and 
wiser intelligence had taken possession of the patient's 
body would be, to the savage, irresistible. But the more 
cautious modern, even if he accepted the facts, would be 
reduced to no such extreme conclusion. He would say 
that knowledge of the remote in space, or in the past, might 
be telepathic ally communicated to the brain of some living 
person ; while, for knowledge of the future, he could fly, 
with Hartmann, to contact with the Absolute. 

But the question of evidence for the facts is, of course, 
the only real question. Now, in Dr. Nevius's book, th^ 
evidence rests almost entirely on the written reports of 
native Christian teachers, for the Chinese were strictly 
reticent when questioned by Europeans. 'My heathen 
brother, you have a sister who is a demoniac ? ' asks the 
intelligent European. The reply of the heathen brother 
is best left in the obscurity of a remarkably difficult and 
copious Oriental language. "We are thus obliged to fall 
back on the reports of Mr. Leng and other native Christian 
teachers. They are perfectly modest and rational in style. 
We learn that Mrs. Sen, a lady in her normal state 
incapable of lyrical efforts, lisped in numbers in her 
secondary personality, and detected the circimistance that 
Mr. Leng was on his way to see her, when she could not 
have learned the fact in any normal way.' ' They are 
now crossing the stream, and will be here when the sun is 
about BO high ; ' which was correct. The other witnesses 
were examined, and corroborated.* Dr. Neviua himself 
examined Mrs. Kwo, when possessed, talking in versa 
and, physically, limp,' 

' Nevius, p. 33. ' Ibid, p. 8B. ' Op. ci^ p. 38. 
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The Dftrrativea are of this type ; the patient, on 
recovering coDscioueiiese, knows nothing ot what has 
occurred ; Christian prayers are often efficacious, and 
there are many anecdotes ot movements of objects 
nntonched.' 

By a happy accident, as this chapter was pasBmg 
through the press, a scieolific account of a demoniac and 
his cure was pubUshcd by Dr. Pierre Janet." Dr. Janet 
has explained, with complete success, everything in the 
matter of possession, except the facts which, in the 
opinion of Dr. Nevius, were in need of explanation. 
These facts did not occur in the case of the demoniac 
' exorcised ' by Dr. Janet. Thus the learned essay of 
that eminent authority would not have satisfied Dr. 
Neviua. The facts in which he was interested did not 
present themselves in Dr. Janet's patient, and so Dr. Janet 
does not explain them. 

The simplest plan, here, is to deny that the facts in 
which Dr. Nevius believes ever present themselves at all ; 
but, if they ever do, Dr. Janet's explanation does not 
explain them, 

1. His patient, Acbille, did not act out & new per- 
sonality. 

2. Achille displayed rio knowledge or intellectual power 
which he did not possess in his normal state. 

3. His moral character was not completely changed ; 
he was only more hypochondriacal and hysterical than 
usual. 

Aehille was a poor devil of a French tradesman who, 
like Captain Booth, had infringed the laws of strict 
chastity Eind virtue. He brooded on this till he became 
deranged, and thought that Satan bad him. He was con- 
vulsed, anEesthetic, suicidal, involuntarily blasphemous. 
He was not ' exorcised ' by a prayer or by a command, 
but after a long course of mental and physical treatment. 

' Sea 'FetiahiBiu and SpiritimliGm.' 

* Hivrosei etldf^i Fixes. Alcan, Paris, 1808. ThisiB the first ot s series 
of worls connected with the Laboratoire de Peycbologie, at the Salpftri^re, in 
Puii 
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HiB cure does not explain the oareB in which Dr. Neviaa 

believed. His case did not present the features o! which 
Dr. Nevius asked science for an explanation. Dr. Janet's 
essay is the dernier cri of science, and leaveB Dr. NeviuH 
Just where it found him. 

Science, therefore, can, and does, tell Dr. Nevins that 
his evidence for his facts is worthlesB, throngh the Ups 
of Professor W. Bomaine Newbold, in ' Proceedings, 
S.P.B.,' Febrnary 1898 (pp, 602-604). And the same 
nmnber of the same periodical shows 08 Dr. Hodgson 
accepting facts similar to those of Dr. Nevius, and ex- 
plaining them by — possession ! (p. 406). 

Dr. Nevius's observations practically cover the whole 
field of ' possession ' in non-European peoples. But other 
examples from other areas are here included, 

A rather impressive example of possession may be 
selected from Livingstone's ' Missionary Travels ' (p. 86). 
The adventurous Sebituane was harried by the Matabele 
in a new land of his choice. He thought of descending the 
Zambesi till he was in touch with white men ; but Tlapdne, 
'who held intercomrse with gods,' tamed his face west- 
wards. TlapAne used to retire, ' perhaps into some cave, to 
remain in a hypnotic or mesmeric state ' until the moon 
was full. Then he would return enprophUe. ' Stamping, 
leaping, ajid shouting in a peculiarly violent manner, or 
beating the ground with a club ' (to summon those under 
earth), 'they induce a kind of fit, and while in it pretend 
that their utterances are unknown to themselves,' as they 
probably are, when the condition is genuine. Tlapine, 
after inducing the ' possessed ' state, pointed east ; ' There, 
Sebituane, I behold a fire ; shun it, it may scorch thee. 
The gods say, Go not thither ! ' Then, pointing west, he 
said, ' I see a city and a nation of black men, men of the 
water, their cattle are red, thine own tribe are perishing, 
thou wilt govern black men, spare thy future tribe.' 

So far, mere advice ; then, 

' Thou, Bamosinii, thy village will perish utterly. If 
Mokari moves first from the village, he will perish first ; 
and thou, Bamosinii, wilt be the last to die.' 
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' Like Bome bold seer in a trance, 
Seeing all his own miecbance,' 

' Tbe gods bave given other men water to drink, but 
to me tbey have given bitter water. They call me away. 
I go.' ' 

Tlapine died, Mokari died, Bamosinii died, then: vil- 
lage was destroyed soon after, and bo Sebituane wandered 
westward, not disobedient to the voice, was attacked by 
the Baloiana, conquered, and spared them. 

Such is ' possession ' among savages. It is superfluous 
to multiply instances of this world-wide belief, ao freely 
illuBtrated in the New Testament, and in trials for witch- 
craft. The scientific study of the phenomena, as Littr^ 
complained, ' had hardly been sketched ' forty years ago. 
In the intervening years, psychologists and hypnotiata 
have devoted much attention to the theme of these 
' secondary personalities,' which Animism explains by the 
theory of possession. The explanations of modern philo- 
sophers differ, and it is not our business to discuss their 
physiological and pathological ideas.' Our affair is to ask 
whether, in the field of experience, there is any evidence 
that persons thus ' possessed ' really evince knowledge 
which they could not bave acquired through nornial 
channels? If such evidence exists, the facts would 
naturally strengthen the conviction that the possessed 
person was inspired by an intelligence not bis own, that 
is, by a spirit. Now it is the firm conviction of several 
men of science that a certain Mrs. Piper, an American, 
does display, in her possessed condition, knowledge which 
she could not normally acquire. The case of this lady is 
precisely on a level with that of certain savage or barbaric 
seers. Thus : ' The Fijian priest sits looking steadily at a 
whale's tooth ornament, amid dead silence. In a few minutes 

' ' Macleod shall retara, bat Mactiinmon sluill iievei 1 ' 
' Bee Rifaot, Lbs Maladies ds la PeraoimaliU \ Bounu et Botol, Variat^ata 
de laPerstmnalUi; Janet, LMutoniiitutFu P^cfiolof^i^iw i James, Prtntiplet 
of Psychology ; Myeie, ia Proceedings of S.P.B., 'TbeMeahaniBmotOeiiiDB,' 
'TheSublioimalBeU.' 
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he trembles, slight twitchings of face and limbs come on, 
which increase to strong oonvnlsioas. . . . Now the god 
has entered.' ' 

In China, ' the professional woman sits at a table in 
contemplation, till the soul of a deceased person from 
whom communication is desired enters her body and talks 
through her to the living. . . .' ' 

The latter account exactly describes Mrs, Piper. When 
consulted she passes through convulsions into a trance, 
after which she talks in a new voice, Eissumes a fresh 
personality, and affects to be possessed by the spirit of ft 
French doctor {who does not know French) — Dr. Phinuit. 
She then displays a varying amount of knowledge of dead 
and living people connected with her clients, who are 
usually strangers, often introduced under feigned names. 
Mrs. Piper and her husband have been watched by 
detectives, and have not been discovered in any attempts 
to procmre information. She was for some months in 
England under the charge of the S.P.E. Other ghosts, 
besides Dr. Phinuit, ghosts more civilised than he, now 
influence her, and her latest performances are said to 
exceed her former efforts.* 

Volumes of evidence about Mrs. Piper have been 
published by Dr. Hodgson, who unmasked Madame 
Blavatsky and Eusapia Paladino.^ He was at first con- 
vinced that Mrs. Piper, in her condition of trance, obtains 
knowledge not otherwise and normally accessible to her. 
It was admitted that her familiar splnt guesses, attempts 
to extract information from the people who sit with her, 
and tries sophistically to conceal his failures. Here follow 
the statements of Professor James of Harvard. 

' The most convincing things said about my own 
immediate household were either very intimate or very 
trivial. Unfortunately the former things cannot well be 
published. Of the trivial things I have forgotten the 
greater number, but the following, rartB nantes, may 



■ Prim. Ovit. ii. 133. 

' Proceedinga, 8.PJI., pt. 

* Procttdmgi, S^JL, tL 13G-650 
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mples of their class. She said that we had lost 
recently a rag, and I a waistcoat. (She wrongly accused 
a person of stealing the rug, which was afterwards found 
in the house.) She told oi my killing a grey-and-white 
cat with ether, and described how it had " spun round and 
round " before dying. She told how my New York aunt 
had written a letter to my wife, warning her against all 
mediums, and then went off on a most amusing criticism, 
full of traits vifs, of the excellent woman's character. 
(Of course, no one but my wife and I knew the existence 
of the letter in question.) She was strong on the events 
in our nursery, and gave striking advice during our first 
visit to her about the way to deal with certain "tantrums" 
of our second child — "little Billy-boy," as she called him, 
reproducing his nursery name. She told how the crib 
creaked at night, how a certain rocking-chair creaked 
mysteriously, how my wife had heard footsteps on a stair, 
&c. &c. Insignificant as these things sound when read, 
the accumulation of them has an irresistible effect ; and I 
repeat again what I said before, that, taking everything 
that I know of Mrs. Piper into account, the result is to 
make me feel as absolutely certain as I am of any personal 
fact in the world that she knows things in her trances 
which she cannot possibly have heai-d in her waking 
state, and that the definitive philosophy of her trances 
is yet to be found. The limitations o( her trance infor- 
mation, its discontinuity and fitfulness, and its apparent 
inability to develop beyond a certain point, although they 
end by arousing one's moral and human impatience with 
the phenomenon, yet are, from a scientific point of view, 
amongst its most interesting peculiarities, since where 
there are limits there are conditions, and the discovery of 
them is always the beginning of an explanation. 

' This is all I can tell you of Mrs. Piper. I wish it 
were more "scientific," Sat valeat quantum! it is the 
best I can do.' 

Elsewhere Mr. James writes : 

' Mr. Hodgson and others have made prolonged study 
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of this lady's traiiceB, and are all convinced that BUper- 
normal powers of cognition are displayed therein. They 
are, prvna facie, due to "spirit control." But the con- 
ditions are so complex that a dogmatic decision either for 
or against the hypothesis must as yet be postponed.' ' 

Again — 

' In the trances of this medium I cannot resist the 
conviction that knowledge appears which she has never 
gained by the ordinary walang use of her eyes, ears, 
and wits. 

' The trances have broken down, for my own toiud, the 
limits of the admitted order of nature." 

M. Paul Bourget (who is not superstitious), after 
consultiog Mrs. Piper, concludes ; 

' L'eKprit a dea procdd^ de connaitre non soupgonn^ 

par notre analyse.'* 

In this treatise I may have shown ' the vrill to believe ' 
in an unusual degree ; but, for me, the interest of Mrs. 
Piper is purely anthropological. She exhibits a survival 
or recrudescence of savage phenomena, real or feigned, of 
convulsion and of secondary personality, and entertains 
a survival of the animistic explanation. 

Mrs. Piper's honesty and excellent character, in her 
normal condition, are vouched for by her friends and 
observers in England and America ; nor do I impeach her 
normal character. But ' secondary personalities ' have often 
more of Mr. Hyde than of Dr. Jekyll in their composition. 
It used to be admitted that, when 'possessed,' Mrs. Piper 
would cheat when she eould^that is to say, she would 
make guesses, try to worm information out of her sitter, 
describe a friend of his, alive or dead, as ' Ed.,' who may be 
Edgar, Edmund, Edward, Edith, or anybody. She would 
shuffle, and repeat what she had picked up in a former 
sitting with the same person ; and the vast majority of her 
answers staxted from vague references to probable facts 

■ The Will to Btti«ve, p. all. ' Figaro, Januu; U, 1895. 
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(ae thftt an elderly man is an orphan), and bo worked on 

to more precise Btatements. Professor Macalister wrote : 
' She is qoito wide-awake enough all through to profit 
by Buggestions. I let her see a blotch of mk on my 
finger, and she said that I was a writer. . . . Except 
the guess about my sister Helen, who is alive, there was 
not a single guesB which was nearly right. Mrs. Piper is 
not anEBsthetic daring the so-called trance, and ii you ask 
my private opinion, it is that the whole thing is an 
imposture, and a poor one.' ' 

Mr. Barkworth said that, as far as his experience 
went, ' Mrs. Piper's powers are of the ordinary thought- 
reading [i.e. muscle-reading] kind, dependent on her hold 
of the visitor's hand.' Each of these gentlemen had only 
one 'sitting.' M, Paul Eourget also informed me, in 
conversation, that Mrs. Piper held his hand while she 
told the melancholy tale connected with a key in his 
pOBsesBion, and that she did not tell the story promptly 
and fluently, but very slowly and hesitatingly. Even so, 
he declared that he did not feel able to account for her 
performance. 

As these pages were passing through the press, Dr. 
Hodgson's last report on Mrs. Piper was published.' It 
is quite impossible, within the space allotted, to criticise 
this work. It would be necessary to examine minutely 
scores of statements, in which many facts are suppressed 
as too intimate, while other? are remarkably incoherent. 
Dr. Hodgson deserves the praise of extraordinary patience 
and industry, displayed in the very distasteful task of 
watching an unfortunate lady in the vagaries of ' trance.' 
His reasonings are perfectly calm, perfectly unimpassioned, 
and his bias has not hitherto seemed to make for cre- 
dulity. We must, in fact, regard him as an expert in this 
branch of psychology. But he himself makes it clear 
that, in his opinion, no written reports can convey 
the impressions produced by several years of personal 

' Proteedingi, vi. 606, 608. 

* FroettdiMgi, B-F.R., part xuiii. vol. siii. 
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experience. The resolta of that experience he snms up 

in these words : 

'At the present time I cannot profess to have any 
doubt but that the chief " communicatorB " to whom I 
have referred in the foregoing pages are veritably the 
personahties that they claim to be, that they have sur- 
vived the change we call death, and that they have 
directly communicated with os, whom we call living, 
tbrongh Mrs. Piper's entranced organism.* ^ 

This means that Dr. Hodgson, at present, in this case, 
accepts the hypothesis of ' possession ' as understood by 
Maoris and Fijians, Chinese and Karens. 

The published reports do not produce on me any such 
impression. As a personal matter of opinion, I am con- 
vinced that those whom I have honoured in this life 
would no more avail themselves of Mrs. Piper's ' en- 
tranced organism " (if they had the chance) than I woold 
voluntarily find myself in a 'sitting' with that lady. 
It is unnecessary to wax eloquent on this head ; and 
the carious can consult the writings of Dr. Hodgson for 
themselves. Meanwhile we have only to notice that an 
American ' possessed ' woman produces on a highly edu- 
cated and sceptical modem intelligence the same impres- 
sion as the Zulu ' possessed ' produce on some Zulu 
intelligences. 

The Zulus admit ' possession * and divination, but are 
not the most credulous of mankind. The ordinary pos- 
sessed person is usually consulted as to the disease of an 
absent patient. The inquirers do not assist the diviuer 
by holding his hand, but are expected to smite the ground 
violently if the guess made by the diviner is right ; gently 
if it is Vfxong. A sceptical Zulu, named John, having a 
shilling to expend on psychical research, smote violently 
at every guess. The diviner was hopelessly puzzled ; 
John kept his shilling, and laid it out on a much more 
meritorious exhibition of animated sticks.' 
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Uguiee gave Dr. Callaway an account of a female 
possessed person with whom Mrs. Piper could not compete. 
Her spirit spoke, not from her mouth, but from high in 
the root. It gave forth a kind of questioning remarks 
which ware always correct. It then reported correctly a 
number of singular circumstances, ordered some remedies 
for a diseased child, and offered to return the fee, if ample 
satisfaction wm not given,' 

In China and Zululand, as in Mrs. Piper's case, the 
spirits are fond of diagnosing and prescribing for absent 
patients. 

A good example of savage possession is given in his 
travels by Captain Jonathan Carver (1763). 

Carver was waiting impatiently for the arrival of 
traders with provisions, near the Thousand Lakes. A 
priest, or jossakeed, offered to interview the Gi"eat Spirit, 
and obtain information. A large lodge was arranged, and 
the covering drawn up (which is unusual) , so that what 
went on within might be observed. In the centre was a 
cheat-shaped arrangement of stakes, so far apart from each 
other ' that whatever lay within them was readily to ha 
discerned.' The tent was illuminated ' by a great number 
of torches.' The priest came in, and was first wrapped in 
an elk's skin, as Highland seers were wrapped in a black 
bull's hide. Forty yards of rope made of elk's hide were 
then coiled about him, till he ' was wound up like an 
Egyptian mummy.' 

I have elsewhere shown ' that this custom of binding 
with bonds the seer who is to be inspired, existed in 
Grseco-Egyptian spiritualism, among Samoyeds, Eskimo, 
Canadian Hareskin IndiEins, and among Australian blacks, 

'The head, body, and limbs are wound round with 
stringy hark cords.' * This is an extraordinary range of 
diffusion of a ceremony apparently meaningless. Is the 
idea that, by loosing the bonds, the seer demonstrates the 

1 Oallawo;, pp. SG1-3T4. 
' Cock Lane arid Oommon Sense, p. fiS. 

' Brough Bmyth, i. 47E. This point is dlapnted, but I did not invent It, 
find a oase appears in Mr. Ooit'a work on the natlvss. 
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agency of spirits, after the maimec ot the Davenport 
Brotheta?' But the GrEeeo-Egyptian mediam did not 
undo the swathings o£ linen, in which he was rolled, Uke 
a mummy. They had to be unswathed for him, by othera.^ 
Again, a dead body, among the Australians, ia corded 
up tight, as soon as the breath is out of it, if it is to be 
buried, or before being exposed on a platform, it that ia 
the cofltom.' Again, in the Highlands second-sight was 
thus acquired : the would-be seer ' must run a Tedder 
(tether) of Hair, wMoh bound a corpse to tlie Bier, about 
hia Middle from end to end,' and then look between his 
legs till be sees a funeral cross two marches.* The Green- 
land seer is bound 'with bis head between his legs.' * 

Can it be possible, judging from Australia, Scotland, 
Egypt, that the binding, eis of a corpse or mummy, is a 
symbolical way of putting the seer on a level with the 
dead, who will then communicate with him? In three 
remote pointa, we find seer-binding and corpse-binding ; 
but we need to prove that corpses are, or have been, 
bound at the other points where the seer is tied np — in a 
reindeer skin among the Samoyeds, an elk skin in North 
America, a bull's hide in the Highlands. 

Binding the aeer is not a universal Eed Indian 
custom; it seems to cease in Labrador, and elsewhere, 
southwards, where the prophet enters a magic lodge, 
unbound. Among the Narqaapees, he sits crosa-legged, 
and the lodge begins to answer questiona by leaping 
about." The Eskimo bounda, though he ia tied up. 

It would be decisive, if we could find that, wherever 
the sorcerer is bound, the dead are bound also. I note 
the following examples, but the Creeks do not, I think, 
bind the magician. 

Among the Creeks, 

' The corpse ia placed in a hole, with a blanket wrapped 
about it, and the legs bent under it and tied together.' ' 

■ Prim. Cult. i. 162. ' Eusebias, Prop. Evang. v. 9. 

■ Brough Smjth, i. 100, 113. 

* Eiric, SktsI Gonrnumwealth 1691. 

* CrantE, p. 209. < tkn Arnsnd, in Hind'a Labrador, il. loa. 

' M»jolSwtU],lT91,offici«l letteroD the Creek Indians,Sohoola»ft,v. 270. 
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The dead Greenlftnclers were ' wrapped and sewed up 
in their best deer-akins.' ' 

Carver could only leam that, among the Indians he 
knew, dead bodies were * wrapped in skins ; ' that they 
were also swathed with cords he does not allege, bat he 
was not permitted to see all the ceremonies. 

My theory is, at least, plausible, for this manner ol 
burying the dead, tied tightly up, with the bead between 
the legs (as in the practice of Scottish and Green- 
land seers), is very old and widely difEased. Ellis 
says, of the Tahitians, 'the body of the dead man 
was . . . placed in a sitting posture, with the knees 
elevated, the face pressed down between the hnees, . . . 
and the whole body tied with cord or cinet, womid 
repeatedly round.' ' 

The binding may originally have been meant to 
keep the corpse, or ghost, from 'walking.' I do not 
know that Tahitian prophets were ever tied up, to await 
inspiration. But I submit that the frequency of the 
savage form of burial with the corpse tied up, or swathed, 
sometimes with the head between the legs ; and the 
recnrreace of the savage practice of similarly binding the 
sorcerer, probably points to a purpose of introducing the 
seer to the society of the dead. The custom, as apphed to 
prophets, might survive, even where the burial rite had 
altered, or cannot be ascertained, and might survive, for 
corpses, where it had gone out of use, for seers. The 
Scotch used to justify their practice of putting the head 
between the knees when, bound with a corpse's hair 
tether, they learned to be second-sighted, by what Ehjah 
did. The prophet, on the peak of Carmel, ' cast himself 
down upon the earth, and put his face between his knees.' * 
But the cases are not analogous. Elijah had been hearing 
a premonitory ' sound of abundance of rain ' in a cloudless 
sl^. He was probably engaged in prayer, not in prophecy. 

Kirk, by the way, notes that if the wind changes, 
while the Scottish seer is bound, he is in peril of his life. 

• 1 Kings iviii. 13. 
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So children are told, in Scotland, that, if the wind changea 
while they are making faces, the grimace will be penna- 
nent. The seer will, in the same way, become what he 
pretends to be, a corpse. 

Thia desertion of Carver's tale may be pardoned for 
the cariosity of the topic. He goes on : 

'Being thus bound up like an Egyptian mmnmy ' 
(Carver unconsciously making my point), 'the seer was 
lifted into the cheat-hke enclosure. I could now also 
discern him as plain as I had ever done, and I took care 
not to tom my eyes away a moment ' — in which effort he 
probably failed. 

The priest now began to mutter, and finally spoke 
in a mixed jargon of scarcely intelligible dialects. He 
now yelled, prayed, and foamed at the mouth, till in 
about three quarters of an hour he was exhausted and 
speechless. ' But in an instant he sprang upon his feet, 
notwithstanding at the time he was put in it appeared 
impossible for him to move either his legs or arms, and 
shaking off his covering, as quick as if the bands with 
which it had been bound were burst asunder,' he pro- 
phesied. The Great Spirit did not say when the traders 
would arrive, but, just after high noon, next day, a canoe 
would arrive, and the people in it would tell when the 
traders were to appear. 

Next day, just after high noon, a canoe came round a 
point of land about a league away, and the men in it, who 
had met the traders, said they would come in two days, 
which they did. Carver, professing freedom from any 
tincture of credulity, leaves us ' to draw what conclusions 
we please.' 

The natural inference is ' private information,' about 
which the only difficulty is that Carver, who knew the 
topography and the chances of a secret messenger arriving 
to prompt the Jossakeed, does not allude to this theory.' 
He seems to think such successes not uncommon. 

All that psychology can teach anthropology, on thia 
' Carvor, pp. 123, 184. 
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whole topic of * possession/ is that secondary or alter- 
nating personalities are facts in rerum natura, that the 
man or woman in one personality may have no conscious 
memory of what was done or said in the other, and that 
cases of knowledge said to be snpemormally gained in the 
secondary state are worth inquiring about, if there be a 
chance of getting good evidence. 

A few fairly respectable savage instances are given 
in Dr. Gibier's *Le Fakirisme Occidental' and in Mr. 
Manning's * Old New Zealand ; ' but, while modem 
civilised parallels depend on the solitary case of Mrs. 
I^per (for no other case has been well observed), no 
affinuative conclusion can be drawn from Chinese, Maori, 
Zulu, or Bed Indian practice. 




It has been shown how the doctrine of souls was developed 
according to the anthropological theory. The hypothesis 
as to how souls of the dead were later elevated to the rank 
of gods, or supplied models after which such gods might 
be inventively fashioned, will be criticised in a later 
chapter. Here it must suffice to say that the conception 
of a separable surviving soul of a dead man was not only 
not OBsential to the savage's idea of his supreme god, as it 
seems to me, but would have been whoUy inconsistent 
with that conception. There exist, however, numerous 
forms of savage religion in addition to the creed in a 
Supreme Being, and these eontribnte their streams to the 
ocean of faith. Thus among the kinds of belief which 
served in the development of Polytheism, was Fetishism, 
itself an adaptation and extension of the idea of separable 
souls. In this regard, like ancestor-worship, it differs 
from the belief in a Supreme Being, which, as we shall try 
to demonstrate, is not derived from the theory of ghosts 
or Bouls at all. 

Fetish (fStiche) seematocome from Portuguese /eiiipo, 
a talisman or amulet, applied by the PortngueEe to various 
material objects regarded by the negroes of the west coast 
with more or leas of religious reverence. These objects 
may be held sacred in some degree tor a number of 
incongruous reasons. They may be tokens, or may be of 
value in sympathetic magic, ox merely odd, and therefore 
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probably endowed with nnknown mystic qualities. Or 
they may have been pointed out in a dream, or met in a 
lucky hour and associated with good fortune, or they may 
(like a tree with an unexplained stir in its branches, as 
reported by Kohl) have seemed to show signs of life by 
spontaneous moyements ; in fact, a thing may be what 
Koropeans call a fetish for scores of reasons. For our 
present purpose, as Mr. Tylor says, ' to class an object as 
a fetish demands explicit statement that a spirit is con- 
sidered as embodied in it, or acting through it, or communi- 
cating by it, or, at least, that the people it belongs to do 
habitually think this of such objects ; or it must be shown 
that the object is treated as having personal consciousness 
or power, is talked with, worshipped ..." and so forth. 
The in-dwelling spirit may be human, as when a fetish is 
made out of a friend's skull, the spirit in which may even 
be asked for oracles, like the Head of BrS^n in Welsh 
legend. 

We have tried to show that the belief in human bouIs 
may be, in part at least, based on supernormal phenomena 
which Materialism disregards. We shall now endeavour 
to make it probable that Fetishism (the belief in the souls 
tenanting inanimate objects) may also have sources which 
perhaps are not normal, or which at all events seemed 
supernormal to savages. We say ' perhaps not normal ' 
because the phenomena now to be discussed are of the 
most puzzling character. We may lean to the belief in a 
supernormal cause of certain hallucinations, but the alleged 
movements of inanimate objects which probably supply 
one origin of Fetishism, one suggestion of the presence of 
a spirit in things dead, leave the inquiring mind in 
perplexity. In following Mr. Tylor's discussion of the 
subject, it is necessary to combine what he says about 
Bpirituahsm in his fourth with what he says about 
Petiahism in his fourteenth and later chapters. For 
Bome reason his book is so arranged that he criticises 
' Spiritualism ' long before he puts forward bis doctrine of 
the origin and development of the belief in spirits. 

We have seen a savage reason for supposing that 
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human spirita inhabit certain lifeless things, such as skulls 
and other relics of the dead. But how did it come to be 
thought that a spirit dwelt in a lifeless and motionless 
piece of stone or stick ? Mr. Tylor, perhaps, leads as to a 
plausible conjectmre by writing : ' Mr, Darwin saw two 
Malay women in Keeling Island, who held a wooden spoon 
dressed in clothes like a doll : this spoon had been carried to 
the grave of a dead man, and becoming inspired at full moon, 
in fact lunatic, it danced about convulsively, like a table 
or a bat at a modem spirit stance.' ' Now M. Lefebure 
has pointed out (in ' Melusine ') that, according to De 
Brosses, the African conjurers gave an appearance of 
independent motion to small objects, which were then 
accepted aa fetiahes, being visibly animated. M. LefSbore 
next compares, hke Mr. Tylor, the alleged physical phe- 
nomena of apiritualism, the flights and movement^ of 
inanimate objects apparently untouched. 

The question thus ariaea, Is there any truth whatever 
in these world-wide and world-old stories of inanimate 
obj'ects acting like aoimated things ? Has fetishism one of 
its origins in the actual field of supernormal experience in 
the X region ? This question we do not propose to answer, 
as the evidence, though practically universal, may be said 
to rest on imposture and illuaion. But we can, at least, give 
a sketch of the nature of the evidence, beginning with that 
as to the apparently voluntary movements of objects, not 
untouched. Mr. Tylor quotes from John Bell's ' Journey 
in Asia ' (1719) an account of a Mongol Lama who wished 
to discover certain stolen pieces of damask. His method 
was to sit on a bench, when ' he carried it, or, as was 
commonly believed, it carried him, to the very tent ' of the 
thief. Here the bench is innocently believed to be aelf- 
moving. Again, Mr. Rowley tells bow in Manganjah the 
sorcerer, to find out a criminal, placed, with magical 
ceremonies, two staffs of wood in the hands of some young 
men. ' The sticks whirled and dragged the men roond 
like mad,' and finally escaped and rolled to the feet of the 
•. 458 ; Tfiar, Prim. Cult. ii. 1S3. The epoon waa 
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wife of a chief, who was then denounced eis the guilty 
person.' 

Mr. Doff Macdonald doBcribes the Btuue praictice 
among the Taoa : ' 

' The sorcerer occaeionally makes men take hold of a 
stick, which, after a time, begins to move as if endowed 
with life, and nltimately carries them off bodily and with 
great speed to the house of the thief." 

The process is just that of Jacques Aymajd in the 
celebrated story of the detection of the Lyons murderer.* 

In Melanesia, far enough away. Dr. Codrington found 
a similar practice, and here the sticks are explicitly said 
by the natives to be moved by spirits.* The wizard and 
a friend hold a bamboo stick by each end, and ask what 
man's ghost is afdicLing a patient. At the mention of the 
right ghost ' the stick becomes violently agitated.' In 
the same way, the bamboo ' would run abont ' with a 
man holding it only on the palms of his hands. Again, 
a hut ia built with a partition down the middle. Men sit 
there with their hands under one end of the bamboo, 
while the other end is extended into the empty half of the 
hut. They then call over the names of the recently dead, 
till 'they feel the bamboo moving in their hands.' A 
bamboo placed on a sacred tree, ' when the name of a 
ghost is called, moves of itself, and will lift and drag 
people about.' Put up into a tree, it would Uft them 
from the ground. In other cases the holding of the sticks 
produces convulsions and trance.* The divining sticks of 
the Maori are also ' guided by spirits,' ^ and those of the 
2ulu sorcerers rise, fall, and jiunp about.^ 

These Zulu performances must be really very curious. 
In the last chapter we told how a Zulu named John, 
having a shilling to lay out in the interests of psychical 
research, declined to pay a perplexed diviner, and reserved 

' Bowleg, Utiioersitiei' Mission, p. SI7. ' A/ricana. vol. i. p. 161. 

• In the author'fl Custom and Myth, ' The Dmning Rod.' 

' CodricgtoD'a Melanesia, p. 210. * Op. cif. pp. 333-226. 

* Frirn. Cult. vol. i. p. 135, ' Oallawa;, Amaialu, p, 3G0. 
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his capital for a more meritoriouH performance. He 
tried a medium named Unomantahintahi, who divined by 
Umabakula, or dancing sticks — 

' If they say " no," they fall suddenly ; if they say " yes," 
they arise and jump ahout very much, and leap on the 
person who has come to inquire. They " fix themselves 
on the place where the sick man is affected ; . , , if the 
head, they leap on his head. . . . Many beheve in Uma- 
bakula more than in the diviner. But there are not 
many who have the Umabakula." ' 

Dr. Callaway's informant only knew two Umabakulists. 
John was quite satisfied, paid his shilling, and went 
home.' 

The sticks are about a foot long. It is not reported 
that they are moved by spirits, nor do they seem to be 
regarded as fetishes. 

Mr, Tylor also cites a form of the familiar pendulum 
experiment. Among the Karens a ring is suspended by a 
thread over a metal basin. The relations of the dead 
strike the basin, and when he who was dearest to the 
ghost touches it the spirit tvnsts the thread till it breaks, 
and the ring falls into the basin. With ns a ring is held 
by a thread over a tumbler, and our unconscious move- 
ments swing it till it strikes the hour. How the Karens 
manage it is less obvious. These savage devices with 
animated sticks clearly correspond to the more modem 
' table-turning.' Here, when the players are honest, the 
pushiug is certainly unconscious. 

I have tested this in two ways— first by trying the 
minimum of conscious muscular action that would stir a 
table at which I was alone, and by comparing the absolute 
unconsciousness of muscular action when the table began 
to move in response to no volunta/ry push. Again, I tried 
with a friend, who said, ' You are pushing,' when I gently 
removed my hands altogether, though they seemed to 
rest on the table, which still revolved. My friend was 
himself unconsciously pushing. It is ondeniable that, to 
■ CaJlaway, Amandu, p. 353. 
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D. BoUtary experimenter, the table seems to make little 
dartB of its own will in a curious way. Thus, the uncon- 
eciousnesB of muBcular action on the part of savages 
engaged in the experiment with sticks would lead them 
to beheve that spirits were animating the wood. The 
same fallacy beset the table-tumera of 1855-65, and was, 
to some extent, exposed by Faraday. Of course, savages 
would be even more convinced by the dancing spoon ol 
Mr. Darwin's tale, by the dancing sticks of the Zulus, 
and the rest, whether the phenomena were supernormal 
or merely worked by unseen strings. The same remark 
applies to modern experimenters, when, as they declare, 
various objects move mitouched, without physical contact. 

Still more analogous than turning tables to the savage 
use of inspired sticks for directing the inquirer to a lost 
object or to a criminal, is the modem employment of the 
divining-rod — a forked twig which, held by the ends, 
revolves in the hands of the performer when he reaches 
the object of hia quest. He, like the savage cited, is 
occasionally agitated in a convulsive manner ; and cases 
are quoted in which the twig writhes when held in a pair 
of tongs I The best-known modem treatise on the 
divining-rod is that of M. Chevreul, 'La Baguette 
Divinatoire ' (1854). We have also ' L'Histoire du 
Merveilleux dans les Temps Modemes,' by M. Siguier 
(1860). In 1781 Thouvenel pubhshed his 600 experi- 
ments with Bleton and others ; and Hegel refers to 
Amoretti's collection of hundreds of cases. The case 
of Jacques Aymard, who in the seventeenth century 
discovered a murderer by the use of the rod in true 
savage fashion, is well known. In modem England the 
rod is used in the interests of private individuals and 
public bodies (such as Trinity College, Cambridge) for the 
discovery of water. 

Professor Barrett has lately pubhshed a book of 280 

pages, in which evidence of failures and successes is 

collected.' Professor Barrett gives about one hundred and 

fifty cases, in which he was only able to discover, on good 

' Th4 So-called IHvinvig-Bod, S,PJ{. 18S7- 
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authority, twelve failures. He gives a, variety of testa 
calculated to check frauds and chance coincidence, and 
be publishes opinions, hostile or agnostic, by geologists. 
The evidence, as a general rule, is what is called first- 
hand in other inquiries. The actual spectators, and often 
the owners of the land, or the persona in whose interest 
water was wanted, having been present, give their testi- 
mony ; and it is certain that the ' diviner ' is called in by 
people of sense and education, commonly too practical 
to have a theory, and content with getting what they 
want, especially where scientific experts have failed.' 

In Mr. Barrett's opinion, the snbconscioTiB perception 
of indications of the presence of water produoes an equally 
unconsciooB muscular ' spasm,' which twirls the rod till it 
often breaks. Yet 'it is almost impossible to imitate 
its characteristic movement by any voluntary effort.' I 
have myself held the hands of an amateur performer when 
the twig was moving, and neither by sight nor touch could 
I detect any muscolar movement on his part, much less a 
spasm. The person was bailiff on a large estate, and, 
having accidentally discovered that he possessed the gift, 
used it when he wanted wells dug for the tenants on 
the property. 

The whole topic is obscure ; nor am I concerned here 
with the successes or failm-es of the divining-rod. But 
the movements of the twig have never, to my knowledge, 
been attributed by modern English performers to the 
operation of spirits. They say 'electricity.' Mr. Tylor 
merely writes : 

'The action of the famous divining-rod, with its 
curiously versatile sensibihty to water, ore, treasure, and 
thieves, seems to belong partly to trickery and partly to 
more or less conscious direction by honester operatora.' 

As the divining-rod is the only instance in which 

automatism, whatever its nature and causes, has been 

found of practical value by practical men, and as it is 

obviously associated with a number of analogous pheno- 

' See espeoinU; Tlie WaUrford ExperimenU, p. 106. 
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meria, both in civilised and Bavage life, it certainly 
deserves the attention of science. Bat no advance will 
be made till scientifically trained inquirers themselves 
Birange and test a large number of experiments. Know- 
ledge of the geological ignorance of the dowsers, examples 
of fraud on their part, and cases of failure or reported 
failm'e, with a general hostile bias, may prevent such 
experiments from being made by scientific experts on an 
adequate scale. Such esperts ought, of course, to avoid 
working the dowsers into a state of irritation. 

It is just worth while to notice cases in which the rod 
acts like those of the Melanesians, Africans, and other 
savages. A Mr, Thomas Welton pubhshed an English 
translation of 'La Verge de Jacob' (Lyon, 1693). In 
1651 he asked his servant to bring into the garden 'a 
stick that stood behind the parloor door. In great terror 
she brought it to the garden, her hand firmly clutched on 
it, nor could she let it go.' When Mrs. Welton took the 
stick, ' it drew her with very considerable velocity to 
nearly the centre of the garden,' where a well was found. 
Mr. Welton is not likely to have known of the lately 
published savage examples. The coincidence with the 
African and Melaneaian cas^ is, therefore, probably 
undesigned. 

Again, in 1694, the rod was used by le Pfere Menestrier 
and others, just as it is by savages, to indicate by its 
movements answers to all sorts of questions. Experiments 
of this kind have not been made by Professor Barrett, and 
other modem inquirers, except by M. Eichet, as a mode of 
detecting automatic action. But it would be just as 
sensible to use the twig as to use planchette or any other 
' autoscopic ' apparatus. If these elicit knowledge uncon- 
sciously present to the mind, mere water-finding ought not 
to be the sole province of the rod. In the same class as 
these rods is the forked twig which, in China, is held at 
each end by two persons, and made to write in the sand. 
The little apparatus called planchette, or the other, the 
ouija, is of course, consciously or unconsciously, pushed by 
the performers. In the ease of the twig, as held by water- 
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Beekera, the dif&culty ot conaoiouBly moving it so as to 

escape close observation is considerable. 

In the ca^e of the omja (a little tripod, which, under 
the operators' hands, rans about a table inscribed with 
letters at which it points), I have known cnriouH snccesses 
to be achieved by amateurs. Thus, in the house ot a lady 
who owned an old chdteau in another county, the ouya, 
operated on by two ladies known to myself, wrote a number 
ol details about a visit paid to the chdteau for a certain 
purpose by Mary Stuart, That visit, and its object, a 
purely personal one, are unknown to history, and the 
chdteau is not spoken of in Mr, Hay Fleming's careful, 
but unavoidably incomplete, itinerary of the Queen's re- 
sidence in Scotland, After the communication had been 
made, the owner of the chdteau explained that she was 
already acquainted with the circumstances described, as 
she had recently read them in documents in her charter 
chest, where they remain. 

Of course, the belief we extend to such narratives is 
entirely conditioned by our knowledge of the personal 
character of the performers. The point here is merely the 
civilised and savage practice ot automatism, the apparent 
eliciting of knowledge not otherwise accessible, by the 
movements of a stick, or a bit of wood. These movements, 
made without conscious exertion or direction, seem, to 
savage philosophy, to be caused by in-dwelling spirits, the 
sources of Fetishism. 

These examples, then, demonstrating unconscious 
movement of objects by the operators, make it clear that 
movements even of touched objects, may be attributed, by 
some civilised and by savage amateurs, to ' spirits.' The 
objects 80 moved may, by savages, be regarded in some 
cases as fetishes, and their movements may have helped to 
originate the belief that spirits can inhabit inanimate objects. 
When objects apparently quite untouched become vola- 
tile, the mystery is deeper. This apparent animation and 
frolicsome behavioxu? of inanimate objects is reported all 
through history, and attested by immense quantities of 
evidence of every degree. It would be tedious to give a 
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full accDtint of the anti(juity and diffusion of reports aboat 
Buch occurrences. We find them among Neo-PlatoniBte, 
in the Enghsh and Continental Middle Ages, among 
Eskimo, Hurons, Algonkins, Tartars, Zulus, Malays, 
Nasquapees, Maoris, in witch trials, in ancient Peru 
(immediately after the Spanish Conquest), in China, in 
modem KuBsia, in New England (1680), all through the 
career of modern spiritualism, in Hayti (where they are 
attributed to ' Obeah'}, and, sporadically, everywhere.' 

Among all these cases, we must dismiss whatever the 
modern paid medium does in the dark. The only thing 
to be done with the ethnographic and modem accounts 
of such marvels is to ' file them for reference.' If a spon- 
taneous example occurs, under proper inspection, we can 
then compare our old tales. Professor James says ; ' Their 
mutual resemblances suggest a natural type, and I confess 
that till these records, or others like them, are positively 
explained away, I cannot feel (in spite of such vast 
amounts of detected frauds) as if the case of physical 
mediumship itself, as a freak of nature, were definitely 
closed. , , . So long as the stories multiply in various 
lands, and so few are positively explained away, it is bad 
method to ignore them.' ' Here they are not ignored, 
because, whatever the cause or causes of the phenomena, 
they would buttress, if they did not originate, the savage 
belief in spirits tenanting inanimate matter, whence came 
Petisbism. As to facts, we cannot, of course, ' explain 
away ' events of this kind, which we know only through 
report. A conjurer cannot explain a trick merely from a 
description, especially a description by a non-conjnrer. 
But, as a rule, nothing so much leads to doubt on this 
theme as the ' explanation ' given— except, of course, in 
the case of ' dark stances ' got up and prepared by paid 
mediums. We know, sometimes, how the ' explanation ' 
arose. 

Thus, the house of a certain M. Poller, a lawyer 

re colleQted in the author's Cock Lant and 
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RDd member of the Swiss Federal Couscil, a. house at 
Stans, in Unterwalden, was made simply miinhabitable in 
1860-1862. The disturbances, including movements of 
objects, were of a truly odious description, and occurred 
in full daylight. M. Zoller, deeply attached to his home, 
which had many interesting associations with the part hia 
family played in the struggle against revolutionary France, 
was obliged to abandon the place. He had made every 
conceivable sort of research, and bad called in the loc^ 
police and savants, to no purpose. 

But the affair was explained away thus : While the 
phenomena could still be concealed from public curiosity, 
a client called to see M. ZoUer, who was out. The 
client, therefore, remained in the drawing-room. Loud 
and heavy blows resounded through the room. The 
client, as it chanced, had once felt the effects of an 
electric battery, for some medical reason, apparently. M, 
2oller writes : ' My eldest son was present at the time, 
and, when my client asked whether there was such a 
thing as an electrical machine in the house {the family 
having been enjoined to keep the disturbances as secret as 
poBsible), he allowed S. to think that there was.' Con- 
sequently, the phenomena were set down to M. ZoUer'a 
singular idea of making hia house untenantable with 
an 'electric machine' — which he did not possess.' A 
nmnber of the most respected citizens, including the 
Superintendent of Police, and the chief magistrate for law, 
published a statement that neither Zoller, nor any of his 
family, nor any of themselves, produced or could have 
produced the phenomena witnessed by them in August 1862. 
This declaration they put forth in the ' Schwytzer Zeitung,' 
October 5, 1863,^ No electric machine known to mortals 
could have produced the vast variety of alleged effects, 
none was ever found ; and as M. Zoller changed his 
servants without escaping his tribulations, they can 
hardly be blamed for what, prima facie, it seems that 
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they could not possibly do. However, ' electricity,' like 
Mesopotamia, is ' a blessed word.' ' 

My own position in this matter of ' physical phe- 
nomena ' is, I hope, clear. They intetcBt me, (or my 
present pmrpose, as being, whatever their real natnre and 
origin, things which would suggest to a savage his theory 
of Fetishism. ' An inanimate object may be tenanted by 
a spirit, as is proved by its extraordinary movements.' 
Thus the early thinker might reason, and go on to revere 
the object. It is to be wished that competent observers 
would pay more attention to such savage practices as 
crystal-gazing and automatism as illustrated by the sticks 
of the Melanesians, Zulus, and Yaos. Our scanty in- 
formation we pick up out of stray allusions, but it has 
the advantage of being uncontaminated by theory, the 
European spectator not knowing the wide range of such 
practices and their value in experimental psychology. 

We have now finished our study of the less normal 
and usual phenomena, which gave rise to belief in 
separable, self-existing, conscious, and powerful souls. 
We have shown that the supernormal factors which, 
when reflected on, probably supported this behef, are 
represented in civilised as well as in savage life, while as 
to their existence among the founders of religion we can 
historically know nothing at all. If we may infer from 
certain considerations, the supernormal experiences were 
possibly more prevalent among the remote ancestors of 
known savage races than Eimong their modem descendants. 
We have suggested that clairvoyance, thought transference, 
and telepathy cannot be dismissed a^ mere fables, by a 
cautious inquirer, while even the far more obscure stories 
of ' physical manifestations ' are but poorly explained 
away by those who cannot explain them." Again, these 
faculties have presented— in the acquisition of otherwise 
unattainable Juiowledge, in coincidental hallucinations, 
and in other ways — just the kind of facts on which the 



ii of modem eiplan&tioDS o( the pbi 
npoD will be fonad in Appendix B. 
' See Appendix B. 
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savage doctrine of souls might be based^ or by which it 
might be buttressed. Thus, wlule the actuality of the 
supernormal facts and faculties remains at least an open 
question, the prevalent theory of Materialism cannot be 
admitted as dogmatically certain in its present shape. 
No more than any other theory, nay, less than some other 
theories, can it account for the psychical facts which, 
at the lowest, we may not honestly leave out of the 
reckoning. 

We have therefore no more to say about the super- 
normal aspects of the origins of religion. We are 
henceforth concerned with matters of verifiable belief 
and practice. We have to ask whether, when once the 
doctrme of souls was conceived by early men, it took 
precisely the course of development usually indicated by 
ajithropological science. 
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EVOLUTION OF TBE IDEA OF GOD 

To the anthropological philosopher ' a plain man ' wonld 
naturally put the question : ' Having got your idea of 
spirit or soul — your theory of Ammism— out of the idea 
of ghosts, and having got your idea of ghosts out of 
dreams and visions, how do you get at the Idea of God ? ' 
Now by ' God ' the proverbial ' plain man ' of controversy 
means a primal eternal Being, author of all things, 
the father and friend of man, the invisible, omniscient 
guardian of morahty. 

The usual though not invariable reply of the anthro- 
pologist might be given in the vFords of Mr. Im Thum, 
author of a moat interesting work on the Indians of 
British Guiana : 

' From the notion of ghoBts,' says Mr. Im Thum, ' a 
belief has arisen, but very gradually, in higher spirits, and 
eventually in a llighest Spirit, and, keeping pace with the 
growth of these beliefs, a habit of reverence for, and 
worship of spirits. . . . The Indians of Guiana know 
no God.' ' 

As another example of Mr. Im Thurn's hjrpothesis 
that God is a late development from the idea of spirit 
may be cited Mr. Payne's learned ' History of the New 
World,' a work of much research : ' 

' The lowest savages not only have no gods, but do not 
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even recognise thoae lower beings usually called spints, 
the conception of which has invariably preceded that of 
gods in the human mind.' 

Mr. Payne here differs, toto ccbIo, from Mr. Tylor, 
who finds no sufficient proof for wholly non-religiou3 
savages, and from Boakoff, who has disposed of the 
arguments of Sir John Lubbock. Mr. Payne, then, for 
ethnological purposes, defines a god as ' a benevolent 
spirit, permanently embodied in some tangible object, 
usually an image, and to whom food, drink,' and so on, 
' are regularly offered for the purpose of securing assistance 
in the affairs of life.' 

On this theory ' the lowest savages ' are devoid of 
the idea of god or of spirit. Later they develop the idea 
of spirit, and when they have secured the spirit, as it were, 
in a tangible object, and kept it on board wages, then the 
spirit has attained to the dignity and the savage to the 
conception of a god. But while a god of this kind is, in 
Mr. Payne's opinion, relatively a late flower of culture, 
for the hunting races generally (with some exceptions) 
have no gods, yet ' the conception of a creator or maker of 
all things . . . obviously a great spirit' is 'one of the 
earliest efforts of primitive logic.'' 

Mr. Payne's own logic is not very clear. The 
' primitive logic ' of the savage leads him to seek for a 
cause or maker of things, which he finds in a great 
creative spirit. Yet the lowest savages have no idea even 
of spirit, and the hunting races, as a rule, have co god. 
Does Mr. Payne mean that a great creative spirit is not 
a god, while a spirit kept on board wages in a tangible 
object is a god ? We are unable, by reason of evidence 
later to be given, to agree with Mr, Payne's view ot 
the facts, while his reasoning appears somewhat incon- 
sistent, the lowest savages having, in his opinion, no idea 
of spirit, though the idea of a creative spirit is, for all that, 
one of the earliest efforts of primitive logic. 

On any such theories as these the belief in a moral 

■ Farne, i. ISS. 
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Supreme Being is a very late (or a very early?) result 
of evolution, due to the action of advancing thought upon 
the original conception of ghosts. This opinion of Mr. 
Im Thum's is, roughly stated, the usual theory of anthro- 
pologista. We wish, on the other hand, to show that the 
idea of God, as he is conceived of by our inquiring plain 
man, ia shadowed forth (among contradictory fabl^) in the 
lowest-known grades of savagery, and therefore caimot 
arise from the later speculation of men, comparatively 
civilised and advanced, on the original datum of ghosts. 
We shall demonstrate, contrary to the opinion of Mr. 
Bpencer, Mr. Huxley, and even Mr. Tylor, that the Supreme 
Being, and, in one case at least, the casual sprites of savage 
faith, are active moral influences. What is even more 
important, we shall make it undeniable that Anthropology 
has simplified her problem hy neglecting or ignoring her 
facts. While the real problem is to account for the 
evolution out of ghosts of the eternal, creative moral god 
of the 'plain man,' the germ of such a god or being in 
the creeds of the lowest savages ia by anthropologists 
denied, or left out of sight, or accounted for by theories 
contradicted by facts, or, at best, is explained away as a 
result of European or Islamite influences. Now, as the 
problem is to account for the evolution of the highest 
conception of Giod, as far as that conception exists among 
the most backward races, the problem can never be solved 
while that highest conception of God is practically 
ignored. 

Thus, anthropologists, as a rale, in place of facing and 
solving their problem, have merely evaded it — doubtless 
unwittingly. This, of course, is not the practice of 
Mr. Tylor, though even his great work is professedly 
much more concerned with the development of the idea 
of spirit and with the lower forms of animism than with 
the real crux — the evolution of the idea (always obscured 
by mythology) of a moral, uncreated, undying God among 
the lowest savages. This negligence of anthropologists 
has arisen from a single circumstance. They take it for 
granted that God is always (except where the word for 
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God ia applied to a living human being) regarded as a 
Spirit. Thus, having accounted for the development 
of the idea of spirit, they regard God as that idea cairied 
to its highest power, and as the final step in its evolution, 
But, if we can show that the early idea of an undying, 
moral, creative being does not necessarily or logically 
imply the doctrine of spirit (or ghost), then this idea of an 
eternal, moral, creative being may have existed even before 
the doctrine of spirit was evolved. 

We may admit that Mr. Tylor's account of the proems 
by which Gods were evolved out of ghosts ia a little touffu 
— rather buried in facts. We ' can scarcely see the wood 
for the trees.' We want to know how Gods, makers 
of things {or of most things), fathers in heaven, and 
friends, guardians of morality, seeing what is good or had 
in the hearts of men, were evolved, as is supposed, out 
of ghosts or surviving souls of the dead. That such 
moral, practically omniscient Gods are known to the very 
lowest savages — Bushmen, Fuegiana, AnstrahanB — we 
shall demonstrate. 

Here the inquirer must be careful not to adopt the 
common opinion that Gods improve, morally and other- 
wise, in direct ratio to the rising grades in the evolution 
ot cultui'e and civilisation. That is not necessarily the 
case ; usually the reverse occurs. Still less must we take 
it for gi-anted, following Mr. Tylor and Mr, Hnxley, that 
the ' alliance |^of religion and morality] belongs almost, or 
wholly, to rehgiona above the savage level — not to the 
earlier and lower creeds ; ' or that ' among the Australian 
savages,' and 'in its simplest condition,' 'theology ia 
wholly independent of ethics.' ' These statements can be 
proved (by auch evidence as anthropology is obhged to 
rely upon) to be erroneoua. And, just because these 
statements are put forward. Anthropology has an easier 
task in explaining the origin of religion ; while, just 
because these statements are incorrect, her conclasion, 
being deduced from premises so far false, is invalidated. 

Given souls, acquired by thinking on the Unes already 
' Prim, Cult, vol U. p. 381 ; Scitnce and Htbrevi Tradition, pp. 346, 372, 
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described, Mr. Tylor develops Grods ont of them. But he 
is not one of the writers who is certain a,bout every detail. 
He ' scarcely attempts to clear away the haze that covers 
great parts of the anbject.' ' 

The human sonl, he says, has been the model on 
which man 'framed his ideas of spiritual beings in 
general, from the tiniest elf that sports in the grass 
up to the heavenly creator and ruler of the world, the 
Great Spirit,' Here it is taken for granted that the 
Heavenly Buler v/as from the first envisaged as a 
' spiritual being ' — which is just the difficulty. "Was He ? * 

The process of framing these ideas is rather obscure. 
The savage ' lives in terror of the souls of the dead as 
harmful spirits.' This might yield a Devil ; it would not 
yield a God who 'makes for righteousness,' Happily, 
' deified ancestors are regarded, on the whole, as kindly 
spirits.' The dead ancestor is ' now passed into a deity.' ' 
Examples of ancestor-worship follow. But we are no 
nearer home. For among the Zulus many Amatongo 
(ancestral spirits) are sacred. ' Yet their father [i.e. the 
father of each actual family] is far before all others when 
they worship the Amatongo. . . . They do not know the 
ancients who are dead, nor their laud-giving names, nor 
their names.' * Thus, each new generation of Zulus 
must have a new first worshipful object — its own father's 
Itongo. This father, and his very name, are, in a genera- 
tion or two, forgotten. The name of such a man, there- 
fore, cannot survive as that of the God or Supreme Being 
from age to age; and, obviously, such a real dead man, 
while known at all, is much too well known to be taken 
for the creator and ruler of the world, despite some 
African flattering titles and superstitions about kings 
who control the weather. The Zulus, about as ' godless ' 
a people as possible, have a mythical first ancestor, 
Unkulunkuln, but he is ' beyond the reach of rites,' and is 
a centre of myths rather than of worship or of moral ideas.* 

' Print. Cvlt. Tol. ii. p. 109. ' Ibid. vol. ii, p. 110. ■ Ibid. vol. ii, p. 113. 
* Prim. Cull. vol. ii. pp, IIS, IIG, citing Callaway and otbers. 
' The Zulu religion will be aDoljsed later. 
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After other examples of anceator-worehip, Mr. Tylor 
branches ofE into a long discnssion of the theory of 
'possession' or inspiration,' which does not aeeist the 
argument at the present point. Thence he, passes to 
fetishism (already discussed by us), and the transitions 
from the fetish — (1) to the idol ; (2) to the guardian 
angel (' subliminal self ') ; (3) to tree and river spirits, 
and local spirits which cause volcanoes; and (4) to 
polytheism. A fetish may inhabit a tree ; trees being 
generahsed, the fetish of one oak becomes the god of the 
forest. Or, again, fetiahes rise into ' species gods ; ' the 
gods of all bees, owls, or rabbits are thus evolved. 

Next,^ 

' As chiefs and kings are among men, so are the great 
gods among the lesser spirits. . . . With little exception, 
wherever a savage or barbaric system of religion is tho- 
roughly described, great gods make their appearance in the 
spintual world as distinctly as chiefs in the human tribe." 

Very good ; but whence comes the great God among 
tribes which have neither chief nor king and probably 
never had, as among the Fuegians, Bushmen, and Aus- 
trahans ? The maker and tuler of the world known 
to these races cannot be the shadow of king or chief, 
reflected and magnified on the mist of thought ; for chief 
or king these peoples have none. This theory (Hume's) 
wUl not work where people have a great God but no king 
or chief ; nor where they have a king but no Zeus or 
other supreme King-god, as (I conceive) among the Aztecs. 

We now reach, in Mr. Tylot's theory, great fetish 
deities, such as Heaven and Earth, Son and Moon, and 
' departmental deities,' gods of Agriculture, War, and so 
forth, unknown to low savages. 

Next Mr. Tylor introduces an important personage. 
' The theory of family Maues, carried back to tribal Gods, 
leads to the recognition of superior deities of the nature of 
Divine Ancestor, or First Man,' who sometimes ranks as 
Lord of the Dead. As an instance, Mr. Tylor gives the 
■ Prim. OulL voL ii. pp. 130-1'14. > Ibid. vel. ii. p. 318. 
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Maori Maui, who, like the Indian Yama, trod first of men 
the path of death. But whether Maui and Yama are the 
Snn, or not, both Maori and Sanskrit religion regard these 
heroes as much later than the Original Gods, In Kam- 
schatka the First Man is the ' Bon ' of the Creator, and it is 
about the origin of the idea of the Creator, not of the 
First Man, that we are inquiring. Adam is called ' the 
son of God ' in a Biblical genealogy, but, of course, Adam 
was made, not begotten. The case of the Zulu belief 
will be analysed later. On the whole, we cannot explain 
away the conception of the Creator as a lorm of the 
conception of an idealised divine First Ancestor, because 
the conception of a Creator occurs where ancestor-worship 
does not occur ; and again, because, supposing that the idea 
of a Creator came first, and that ancestor-worship later 
grew more popular, the popular idea of Ancestor might be 
transferred to the waning idea of Creator. The Creator 
might be recognised as the First Ancestor, apris coup. 

Mr. Tylor next approaches Dualism, the idea of 
hostile Good and Bad Beings. We must, as he says, 
be careful to discount European teaching, still, he Eidmits, 
the savage has this dualistic belief in a ' primitive ' form. 
But the savage conception is not merely that of ' good= 
friendly to me,' 'bad=hostile to me.' Ethics, as we 
shall show, already come into play in his theology. 

Mr. Tylor arrives, at last, at the Supreme Being of 
savage creeds. His words, well weighed, must be cited 
textually : — 

' To mark off the doctrines of monotheism, closer 
definition is required [than the bare idea of a Supreme 
Creator], assignmg the distinctive attributes of Deity to 
none save the Almighty Creator. It may be declared 
that, in this strict sense, no savage tribe of monotheists 
has been ever known.' Nor are any fair representatives 
of the lower culture in a strict sense pantheists. The 
doctrine which they do widely hold, and which opens to 
them a course tending in one or other of these directions, 

' And ver; few oivUiaed popjl^itioua, il any, aic moiiollieutic in 
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is polytheism cuiminating in the rule of one supreme 
divinity. High ahove the doctrine of souls, of divine 
Manes, of local nature gods, of the great gods of class and 
element, there are to be discerned in barbaric theology, 
shadowings, quaint or majestic, of the conception of a 
Supreme Deity, henceforth to be traced onward in ex- 
panding power and brightening glory along the history of 
Religion. It is no uniraportaiit task, partial as it is, to 
select and group the typical data which show the nature 
and position of the doctrine of supremacy, as it comes 
into viev? within the lower culture.'' 

We shall show that certain low savages are as 
monotheistic as some Christians, They have a Supreme 
Being, and the ' distinctive attributes of Deity ' are not 
by them assigned to other beings, further than as 
Christianity assigns them to Angels, Saints, the Devil, 
and, strange as it appears, among savages, to mediating 
' Sons.' 

It is not known that, among the Andamanese and 
other tribes, this last notion is due to missionary 
influence. But, in regard to the whole chapter of savage 
Supreme Beings, we must, as Mr, Tylor advises, keep 
watching for Christian and Islamite contamination. The 
savage notions, ss Mr. Tylor says, even when thus con- 
taminated, may have ' to some extent, a native substratum.' 
We shall select such savage examples of the idea of a 
Supreme Being as are attested by ancient native hymns, 
or are inculcated in the most sacred and secret savage 
institutions, the religious Mysteries (manifestly the last 
things to be touched by missionary influence), or are 
found among low insular races defended from European 
contact by the jealous ferocity and poisonous jungles of 
people and soil. We also note cases in which mis- 
sionaries found such native names as ' Father,' ' Ancient 
of Heaven,' ' Maker of All,' ready-made to their hands. 

It is to be remarked that, while this branch of the 
inquiry is practically omitted by Mr. Spencer, Mr. Tylor 

' Frim. OaU. voL ii. pp. S'ii, 333. 
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can spare for it but some twenty pages out of his large 
work. He arranges the probable germs ot the savage 
idea of a Supreme Being thus : A god of the polytheistic 
crowd is simply raised to the primacy, which, ot course, 
cannot occur where there is no polytheism, Or the 
principle of Manes worship may make a Supreme Deity 
out of ' a primeval ancestor,' say Unkulunkulu, who is so 
far from being supreme, that he is abject. Or, again, a 
great phenomenon or force in Nature-worship, say Sun, 
or Heaven, is raised to supremacy. Or speculative philo- 
sophy ascends from the Many to the One by trying to 
discern through and beyond the universe a First Cause. 
Animistic conceptions thus reach their utmost limit in 
the notion of the Anima Mundi. He may accumulate all 
powers of all polytheistic gods, or he may 'loom vast, 
shadowy, and calm .... too benevolent to need human 
worship .... too merely existent to concern himself 
with file petty race of men.'' But he is always 
animistic. 

Now, in addition to the objections already noted in 
passing, how can we tell that the Supreme Being of low 
savages was, in original conception, animistic at all ? 
How can we know that he was envisaged, originally, as 
Spirit ? We shall show that he probably was not, that 
the question 'spirit or not spirit' was not raised at all, 
that the Maker and J'ather in Heaven, prior to Death, 
was merely regarded as a deathless Being, no question of 
' spirit ' being raised. If so, Animism was not needed for 
the earhest idea of a moral Eternal. This hypothesis 
will be found to lead to some very singular conclusions. 
It wiU be more fully stated and illustrated, presently, but 
I find that it had already occurred to Dr. Brinton.* He 
is talking specially of a heaven-god ; he says ' it came to 
pass that the idea of God was hnked to the heavens long 
ere man asked himself, Are the heavens material and Qod 
spiritual ? ' Dr. Brinton, however, does not develop hia 
idea, nor am I aware that it has been developed previously. 
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The notion of a Grod about whose spirituality nobody 
has inquired is new to ne. To ourselves, and doubtless 
or probably to barbarianH on a certain level of culture, 
such a Divine Being must be animiHtic, must be a ' spirit.' 
To take only one case, to which we shall return, the 
Banks Islanders (Melanesia) believe in ghosts, ' and in 
the existence of Beings who were not, and never had 
been, human. All alike might be called spirits,' says 
Dr. Codrington, but, ex hypotkesi, the Beings ' who 
never were human ' are only called ' spirits,' by us, 
because our habits of thought do not enable us to en- 
visage them except as ' spirits.' They never were men, 
' the natives will always maintain that he (the Vui) was 
something different, and deny to him the fleshly body of 
a man,' while resolute that he was not a ghosts 

This point will be amply illustrated later, as we study 
that strangely neglected chapter, that essential chapter, 
the Higher beliefs of the Lowest savages. Of the exist- 
ence of a belief in a Supreme Being, not as merely 
' alleged,' there is as good evidence as we possess for any 
fact in the ethnographic region. 

It is certain that savages, when first approached by 
curious travellers, and missionaries, have again and again 
recognised our God in theirs. 

The mythical details and fables about the savage God 
are, indeed, different ; the ethical, benevolent, admonish- 
ing, rewarding, and creative aspects of the Gods are apt 
to be the same.* 

' There is no necessity for beginning to tell even the 
most degraded of these people of the existence of God, or 
of a future state, the facts being universally admitted.' * 

' Intelligent men among the Bakwains have scouted 
the idea of any of them ever having been without a 
tolerably clear conception of good and evil, God and the 

' I obfierved tbia point in Myth, Bilual, and Beiigion, while 1 did not 
see the implication, that Ibe idea of 'spirit' itsb not neneBBirily prosont 
in (he Bavaga conception ol tha primal BoingB, Creators, ot Makers. 

* See one or two cases in Prim. Cull. vol. ii. p. 340. 

' Liviiigatone, apeoking ol (be Bakwain, Jimionary Travels, p. 138. 
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future state. Nothing we indicate as am ever appeared 
to them as othetwise/ except polygamy, says Livingstona 
Now we may agree with Mr. Tylor that modern 
theologians, familiar with savage creeds, will scarcely 
argue that ' they are direct or nearly direct products of 
revelation ' (vol. ii. p. 356). But we may argue that, con- 
sidering their nascent ethics (denied or minimised by many 
anthropologists) and the distance which separates the 
high gods of savagery from the ghosts out of which they 
are said to have sprung ; considering too, that the rela- 
tively pure and lofty element which, ex kypoikesi, is most 
recent m evolution, is also, not the most honoured, but 
often just the reverse ; remembering, above all, that we 
know nothing historically of the mental condition of the 
founders of religion, we may hesitate to accept the anthro- 
pological hypothesis en jnasse. At best it is conjectural, 
and the facts are snch that opponents have more justifica- 
tion than is commonly admitted for regarding the bulk of 
savage religion as degenerate, or corrupted, from its own 
highest elements. I am by no means, as yet, arguing 
positively in favour of that hypothesia, but I see what its 
advocates mean, or ought to mean, and the strength of 
their position. Mr. Tylor, with his unique fairness, says 
' the degeneration theory, no doubt in some instances 
with justice, may claim such beliefs as mutilated and per- 
verted remains of higher religion ' (vol. ii. p. 336). 

I do not pretend to know bow the lowest savages 
evolved the theory of a God vFho reads the heart and 
'makes for righteousness.' It is as easy, almost, for me 
to believe that they ' were not left without a witness,' 
as to believe that this God of theirs was evolved out of 
the maleficent ghost of a dirty mischievous medicine- 
man. 

Here one may repeat that while the ' quaint or majes- 
tic foreshado wings ' of a Supreme Being, among very I 
I low savages, are only sketched lightly by Mr. Tylor ; in M 

I Mr. Herbert Spencer's system they seem to be almost H 

I omitted. In bis ' Principles of Sociology ' and ' Eccle- H 

L sia&tical Institutions ' one looks in vain for an adequate H 
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notice ; in vain for almost any notice, of this part of his 
topic. The watcher of conduct, the friendly, creative 
being of low savage faith, whence was he evolved? The 
circomstance of his exietence, as far &b I can see; the 
chastity, the unselfiahnesB, the pitifulness, the loyalty 
to plighted word, the prohibition of even extra,-trib^ 
homicide, enjoined in variona places on his worshippers, 
are problems that appear somehow to have escaped 
Mr. Spencer's notice. We are puzzled by endless diffi- 
culties in his system ; for example as to how savages 
can forget their great-grandfathers' very names, and yet 
remember ' traditional persons from generation to gene- 
ration,' BO that 'in time any amount of expansion and 
idealisation can be reached.' ' 

Again, Mr. Spencer will argue that it is a strange 
thing if ' primitive men had, as some think, the couscioua- 
ness of a Universal Power whence they and all other 
things proceeded,' and yet ' spontaneously performed to 
that Power an act like that performed by them to the 
dead body of a fellow savage ' — by offerings of food.* 

Now, first, there would be nothing strange in the 
matter if the crude idea of ' Universal Power ' came 
earliest, and was superseded, in part, by a later propitia- 
tion of the dead and ghosts. The new religious idea 
would soon refract back on, and influence by its ritual, 
the older conception. And, secondly, it is precisely this 
' Universal Power ' that is not propitiated by offerings of 
food, in Tonga, (despite Mr. Huxley) Australia, and Africa, 
for example. We cannot escape the difficulty by saying 
that there the old ghost of Universal Power is regarded as 
dead, decrepit, or as a roi faineant not worth propitiating, 
for that is not true of the punisher of sin, the teacher 
of genei-osity, and the solitary sanction of faith between 
men and peoples. 

It would appear then, on the whole, that the question 
of the plain man to the anthropologist, ' Having got your 
idea of spirit into the savage's mind, how does he develop 
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out of it what I call God ? ' has not been answered. God 
cannot be a reflection from human kings where there have 
been no kings ; nor a president elected out of a. polytheistic 
society of gods where there is as yet no polytheism ; nor 
an ideal first ancestor where men do not worship their 
ancestors ; while, again, the spirit of a man who died, real 
or ideal, does not answer to a common savage conception 
of the Creator, All this will become much more obvious 
as we study in detail the highest gods of the lowest races. 
Our study, of course, does not pretend to embrace the 
religion of all the savages in the world. We are content 
with typical, and, as a rule, welt-observed examples. We 
range from the creeds of the moat backward and worst- 
equipped nomad races, to those of peoples with an 
aristocracy, hereditary kings, houses and agriculture, 
ending with the Supreme Being of the highly civihsed 
Incas, and with the Jehovah of the Hebrews. 




man eoDS of low baoes 



To avoid misconception we must repeat the necessary 
cautions abont accepting evidence aa to high gods of low 
races. The miBsionary who does not see in every aUen 
god a devil is apt to welcome traces of an original super- 
natural revelation, darkened by all peoples but the Jews, 
We shall not, however, rely much on missionary evidence, 
and, when we do, we must now be equally on our guard 
against the anthropological bias in the missionary himself. 
leaving read Mr. Spencer and Mr, Tylor, and finding 
himself among ancestor- worshippers (as he sometimes 
does), he is apt to think that ancestor- worship explains 
any traces of a belief in the Supreme Being. Against each 
and every bias of obaervera we must be watchful. 

It may be needful, too, to point out once again another 
weak point in all reasoning about savage religion, namely 
that we cannot always tell what may have been borrowed 
from Europeans. Thus, the Fuegians, in 1830-1840, 
were far out of the way, but one tribe, near Magellan's 
Straits, worshipped an image called Cristo. Fitzroy 
attributes this obvious trace of Gathohcism to a Captain 
Pelippa, who visited the district some time before his own 
expedition. It is less probable that Spaniards established 
a belief in a moral Deity in regions where they left no 
material traces of their faith. The Fuegians are not 
easily proselytised. ' When discovered by strangers, the 
instant impulse of a Fuegion family is to run off into the 
woods.' Occasionally they will emerge to barter, but 
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' sometimes nothing will induce a single individual of the 
family to appear.' Pitzroy thought they had no idea of a 
future state, because, among other reasons not given, 'the 
evil spirit torments them in this world, if they do wrong, 
by storms, hail, snow, &e,' Why the evil spirit should 
punish evil deeds is not evident. ' A great black man is 
supposed to be always wandering abiaut the woods and 
mountains, who is certain of knomng every word and 
every action, who cannot be escaped and who influences 
the weather according to men's conduct.' ' 

There are no traces of propitiation by food, or sacrifice, 
or anything but conduct, To regard the Deity as ' a 
magnified non-natural man ' is not peouhar to fuegian 
theologians, and does not imply Animism, but the reverse. 
But the point is that this ethical judge of perhaps the 
lowest savages ' makes for righteousness ' and searches the 
heart. His morality is so much above the ordinary savage 
standard that he regards the slaying of a stranger and an 
enemy, caught redhanded in robbery, as a sin. York's 
brother (York was a Fuegian brought to England by 
Fitzroy) killed a ' wild man ' who was stealing his birds. 
' Bain come down, snow come down, hail come down, 
wind blow, blow, very much blow. Very bad to kill man. 
Big man in woods no like it, he very angry.' Here be 
ethics in savage religion. The Sixth Commandment is in 
force. The Being also prohibits the slaying of flappers 
before they can fly. ' Very bad to shoot little duck, come 
wind, come rain, blow, very much blow.' ^ 

Now this big man is not a deified chief, for the 
Fuegians 'have no superiority of one over another 
. . . but the doctor-wizard of each party has much 
influence.' Mr. Spencer disposes of this moral 'big man' 
of the Fuegiansas ' evidently a deceased weather-doctor,'* 
But, first, there is no evidence that the being is regarded 
as ever having died. Again, it is not shown that Fuegians 
are ancestor-worshippers. Next, Fitzroy did not think 

' FitZTo;, li. ISO. Darwin. Descent of Man, p. 67. 

* Ibid. We seem to have little taformutioaaboat Fuegian religion either 
befoie or after the oraiBS of (lie BeagU. ' Frinciiiki of Sociology, j. 122. 
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ttat the FuegianB believed in a future life. Lastly, when 
were medicine-men such notable moralists ? The worst 
spirits among the neighbouring Patagoniane are those of 
dead medicine-men. As a mle everywhere the ghoetof a 
' doctor- wizard,' shaman, or whatever he may be called, 
is the worst and wickedest of all ghoatH. How, then, the 
Fuegians, who are not proved to be ancestor-worshippers, 
evolved out of the malignant ghost of an ancestor a being 
whose strong point ia morality, one does not easily con- 
ceive. The adjacent Chonos * have great faith in a good 
spirit, whom they call Yerri Yuppon, and consider to be 
the anthor of all good ; him they invoke in distress or 
danger,' However starved they do not touch food till a 
short prayer has been muttered over each portion, ' the 
praying man looking upward.' ' They have magicians, 
but no details are given as to spirits or ghosts. If 
Fuegian and Cbono religion is on this level, and if this 
be the earliest, then the theology of many other higher 
savages (as of the Zulus) is decidedly degenerate. ' The 
Bantu gives one accustomed to the negro the impression 
that he once had the same set of ideas, but hax forgotten 
half of them,' says Miss Kingsley.' 

Of all races now extant, the Australians are probably 
lowest in culture, and, like the fauna of the continent, 
are nearest to the primitive model. They have neither 
metals, bows, pottery, agriculture, nor fixed habitations ; 
and no traces of higher culture have anywhere been found 
above or in the soil of the continent, "rbis is important, 
for in some respects their religious conceptions are so 
lofty that it would be natural to explain them as the 
result either of European influence, or as relics of a higher 
civihsation in the past. The former notion is discredited 
by the fact that their best religious ideas are imparted in 
connection with their ancient and secret mysteries, while 
for the second idea, that they are degenerate from a loftier 
civilisation, there is absolut^y no evidence. 

It has been suggested, indeed, by Mr. Spencer that the 
eingularly complex marriage customs of the Australian 
' Fitzroj. U. 190, 191. ' Trovett in Wat AJriea, p. 443. 
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blacks point to a more polite condition in their past 
history. Of thia stage, &a we said, no material traces 
have ever been discovered, nor can degeneration be recent. 
Oar earliest account of the Australians is that of Dampier, 
who visited New Holland in the nnhappy year 1688. He 
found the natives ' the mieerablest people in the world. 
The Hodmadods, of Monomatapa, though a nasty people, 
yet for wealth are gentlemen to these : who have no 
houses, sheep, poultry, and fruits of the earth. . . . They 
have no houses, but lie in the open air.' Curiously 
enough, Dampier attests their unseljiskness : the main 
ethical feature in their religious teaching. ' Be it little or 
be it much they get, every one has bis part, as well the 
young and tender as the old and feeble, who are not able 
to go abroad, as the strong and lusty.' Dampier saw no 
metftls used, nor any bows, merely boomerangs (' wooden 
cutlasses '), and lances with points hardened in the fire, 
' Their place of dwelling was only a fire with a few boughs 
before it ' (the gunyeh). 

This description remains accurate for most of the 
unsophisticated Australian tribes, but Dampier appeara 
only to have seen ichthyophagous coast blacks. 

There is one more important point. In the Bora, or 
Australian mysteries, at which knowledge of ' The Maker * 
and of his commandments is imparted, the front teeth 
of the initiated are still knocked out. Now, Dampier 
observed ' the two fore-teeth of their upper jaw are want- 
ing in all of them, men and women, old and young.' If 
this is to be taken quite literally, the Bora rite, in 1688, 
must have included the women, at least locally. Dampier 
was on the north-west coast in latitude 16 degrees, 
longitude 122^ degrees east (Dampier Land, West Aus- 
tralia). The natives had neither boats, canoes, nor bark 
• togs ; but it seems that they had their religious mysteries 
and their unselfishness, two hundred years ago.' 

The Australians have been very carefully studied by 
many observers, and the results entirely overthrow Mr. 
Huxley's bold statement that ' in its simplest condition, 
> Early Voyage to Auitraliay lOS-111 (Hsklujl Societj). 
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Buch as may be met with among the Australian savages, 
theology is a mere belief in the existence, powers, and 
dispositions {nsually malignant) of ghost-like entities who 
may be propitiated or scared away ; but no cult can 
properly be said to exist. And in this stage theology is 
wholly independent of ethics,' 

Kemarks more crudely in defiance of known (acts 
could not be made. The Australians, assuredly, believe 
in ' spirits,' often malicious, and probably in most cases 
regarded as ghosts of men. These aid the wizard, 
and occasionally inspire him. That these ghosts are 
worshipped does not appear, and is denied by Waitz. 
Again, in the matter of cult, ' there is none ' in the way 
of sacrifice to higher gods, as there should be if these 
gods were hungry ghosts. The cult among the Austra- 
lians is the keeping of certain ' laws,' expressed in moral 
teaching, supposed to be in conformity with the institutes 
of their God. Worship takes the form, as at Eleusis, of 
tribal mysteries, originally instituted, as at Eleusis, by 
the God. The young men are initiated with many 
ceremonies, some of which are cruel and farcical, but 
the initiation includes ethical instruction, in conformity 
with the supposed commands of a God who watches over 
conduct. As among ourselves, the ethical ideal, with its 
theological sanction, is probably rather above the moral 
standard of ordinary practice. What conclusion we 
should draw from these facts is uncertain, but the facts, 
at least, cannot be disputed, and precisely contradict the 
statement of Mr. Huxley, He was wholly in the wrong 
when he said : ' The moral code, such as is implied 
by public opinion, derives no sanction from theological 
dogmas.'' It reposes, tor its origin and sanction, on such 
dogmas. 

The evidence as to Australian reUgion is abundant, 
and is being added to yearly. I shall here content 
myself with Mr. Howitfs accounts.' 

e. 

18S1. See, for leas digniGed ac- 
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As regards the possible evolution of the Australian 
God from ancestor-worship, it must be noted that Mr. 
Howitt credits the groups with possessing 'headmen,' 
a kind of chiefs, whereas some inquirers, in Brough 
Smyth's collection, disbelieve in regular chiefs. Mr. 
Howitt writes : — 

' The Supreme Spirit, who is believed in by all the 
tribes I refer to here [in South-Eastem Australia], either 
as a benevolent, or more frequently as a malevolent 
being, it seems to me represents the defunct headman.' 

Now, the traces of ' headmanahip ' among the tribes 
are extremely faint ; no auoh headman rules large areas 
of country, none is known to be worshipped after death, 
and the malevolence of the Supreme Spirit is not illus- 
trated by the details of Mr. Howitt'a own statement, but 
the reverse. Indeed, he goes on at once to remark that 
' Darunmlun waa not, it seems to me, everywhere thought 
a malevolent being, but he was dreaded as one who could 
severely punish the trespasses committed against these 
tribal ormnances and cnstoms whose first institution ia 
ascribed to him.' 

To punish transgressions of his law is not the essence 
of a mEdevoleot being. Daniraulun ' watched the youths 
from the sky, prompt to punish, by disease or death, the 
breach of his ordinances,' moral or ritual. His name is 
too sacred to be spoken except in whispers, and the 
anthropologist will observe that the names of the human 
dead are also often tabooed. But the divine name is not 
thus tabooed and sacred when the mere folklore about 
him ia narrated. The informants of Mr. Howitt in- 
stinctively distinguished between the mythology and the 
religion of Darumulan.' This distinction — the secrecy 
about the religion, the candour about the mythology — 
is essential, and accounts for our ignorance about the 
inner religious beliefs of early races. Mr. Howitt him- 
aelf knew little till he was initiated. The grandfather' 
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of Mr, Howitt's friend, be/ore the white men came to 
Melbourne, took him oat at night, and, pointing to a 
star, said : ' Yon will soon be a man ; you see Bunjil 
[Supreme Being of certain tribes] up there, and he can see 
you, and all you do down here.' Mr. Palmer, speaking of 
the Mysteries of Northern Australians (mystei-iea under 
divine sanction), mentions the nature of the moral in- 
Btmction. Each lad is given, 'by one of the elders, 
advice ho kindly, fatherly, and impressive, as often to 
soften the heart, and draw tears from the youth.' He 
ia to avoid adultery, not to take advantage of a woman 
if he finds her alone, he is not to be quarrelsome.' 

At the Mysteries Danunulun's real name may be 
uttered, at other times he is 'Master' (Biamban) or 
' Father ' [Fapang), exactly as we say ' Lord ' and 
• i'ather." 

It is known that all these things are not due to 
missionaries, whose instructions would certainly not be 
conveyed in the Bora, or tribal mysteries, which, again, 
are partly described by Collins as early as 1798, and must 
have been practised in 1G88. Mr. Howitt mentions, 
among moral lessona divinely sanctioned, respect for old 
age, abstinence from lawless love, and avoidance of the 
sins so popular, poetic, and sanctioned by the cKample of 
Gods, in classical Greece.^ A representation is made of 
the Master, Biamban ; and to make such idols, except at 
the Mysteries, is forbidden 'under pain of death.' Those 
which are made are destroyed as soon as the rites are 
ended,' The future Ufe (apparently) is then illustrated 
by the burial of a living elder, who rises from a grave. 
This may, however, symbolise the 'new bfe' of the 
Mystte, ' Worse have I fled ; better have I found,' as was 
sung in an Athenian rite. The whole result is, by what 
Mr. Howitt calls 'a quasi-religious element,' to 'impress 
upon the mind of the youth, in an indelible manner, those 
rules of conduct which form the moral law of the tribe.' * 

Many other authorities could be adduced for the 
religious sanction of morals in Australia. A watchful 
' Jownal, lui, 296. • Op. eit. p. 460. ■ P. *S3, ' P, 467. 



being obBervea and rewards the conduct of men ; he ia 
named with reverence, if named at all ; his abode ia the 
heavens ; he is the Master and Lord of things ; his lesBons 
' soften the heart.' ' 

' What wants this kuave 
That a God should have?' 

I shall now demonstrate that the rehgion patronised 
by the Australian Supreme Being, and inculcated in hia 
Mysteries, is actually used to counteract the immoral 
character which natives acquire by associating with 
Anglo-Saxon Cbi-istians.* 

Mr. Howitt^ gives an account of the Jeraeil, or 
Mysteries of the Kumai. The old men deemed that 
through intercourse with whites ' the lads had become 
selfish and no longer inclined to share that which they 
obtained by their own exertions, or had given them, 
with their friends.' One need not say that aelfleasneaa 
is the very essence of goodness, and the central moral 
doctrine of Christianity. So it is in the religion a 
Mysteries of the African Yao ; a selfish man, we shall 
see, ia spoken of as ' uninitiated.' So it is vrith the 
AustraJian Kurnai, whose mysteries and ethical teaching 
are under the sanction of their Supreme Being. So much 
for the anthropological dogma that early theology has no 
ethics. 

' See BroDgh Smyth, Aborigvnes, i. 428 ; Tapliii, Native Baees of 
Australia, Acoording to Taplin, Marrumdere vas a, deified black fellow, 
wbo died on earth. This is not the case ol Baiame. bat \b aaid, rathsr 
vagnel;. to be true of Daramiilun. J.A.I, xiii. 104, xxv. 397. 

' From a brief aoooant ol the Fire Ceremony, or EnjKnitra ol certain 
tribes in Central Australia, it seems that religions ceremonies connected 
with Totems are the most notable performances. Also 'certain mTthical 
ancestors,' of the ' alchirintja, or dream -timee,' were celebrated ; these real 
or ideal hmnan beings appear to ' sinlc their ideclity in that of tbe object 
with which thej are oaaociated, and from which they are supposed to have 
originated.' There appear also to be places haunted by 'spiritindiciduBls,' 
in some way mixed up with Totems, but nothing is said of sacrifice to 
these Manes. The brief account is by Professor Baldwin Spencer and 
Mr. F. J. Gillen, Proc. Royal Soc. Tic-loria. July 1897. This Fire Ceremony 
ia not tor lads— not a kind of confirmation in tbe savage church — but ii 
idsd for adalte. • J. Anthrop. Inst. 1885, p. 810. 
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The Kurnai began by kneading the sfcomacha of 
the lads about to be initiated (that is, if they have 
been associating with Christians), to expel sel^shness 
and greed. The chief rite, later, ia to blindfold every 
lad, with a blanket closely drawn over bis head, to 
make whirring Bounds with the tiindim, or Greek 
rhombos, then to pluck off the blankets, and bid the 
initiate raise tbeir faces to the sky. The initiator points 
to it, calling out, ' Look there, look there, look there ! ' 
They have seen in this solemn way the home of the 
Supreme Being, ' Our father,' Mungan-ngaur (Mungan = 
'father,' ngaur=' our'), whose doctrine ia then unfolded 
by the old initiator (' headman ') ' in an impressive 
manner.' ' ' Long ago there was a great Being, Mungan- 
ngaur, who lived on the earth.' His aon Tundun is 
direct ancestor of the Kurnai. Mungan initiated the 
ritea, and destroyed earth by water when they were im- 
piously revealed. ' Mungan left the earth, and ascended 
to the sky, where he still remains.' 

Here Mimgan-nganr, a Being not defined as spirit, 
but immortal, and dwelling in heaven, is Father, or rather 
grandfather, not maker, of the Kurnai. This viay be 
interpreted as ancestor-worship, but the opposite myth, 
of making or creating, is of freg^aent occurrence in many 
widely-severed Australian distncta, and co-exists with 
evolutionary myths. Mungan-ngaur's precepts are : 

1. To listen to and obey the old Ttten. 

2. To share everything they have with their friends. 

3. To live peaceably with their friends. 

4. Not to interfere with girls or married women. 

5. To obey the food restrictions until they are released 
from them by the old men. 

Mr. Howitt concludes : ' I venture to assert that it can 
no longer be maintained that the Australians have no 
belief which can be called religious, that is, in the sense 
of beliefs which govern tribal and individual morality 
under a supernatural sanction.' On this topic Mr. 

' /. ^nl^^. Imt. J8S5, p. 313. 
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Howitt's opinion became more affirmative the more 
deeply he was initiated.' 

The Australians are the lowest, most primitive 8avaf;es, 
yet no propitiation by food is made to their moral Buler, 
in heaven, as if he were a ghost. 

The laws of these Anatrahan divine beings apply to 
ritual as well as to ethics, as might naturally be expected. 
But the moral element is conapicnons, the reverence is 
conspicuous : we have here no mere ghost, propitiated by 
food or sacrifice, or by purely magical rites. His very 
image (modelled on a largo scale in earth) is no vulgar; 
idol ; to make such a thing, except on the rare sacred. 
occasions, is a capital offence. Meanwhile the mythology 
of the God has often, in or out of the rites, nothin] 
rational about it. 

On the whole it ia evident that Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
for example, underrates the nature of Australian religion. 
He cites a case of addressing the ghost of a man recently 
dead, which ia asked not to bring sickness, ' or make loud 
noises in the night,' and says : ' Here we may recognise the 
essential elements of a cult.' But Mr. Spencer does not 
allude to the much more essentially religious elements 
which he might have found in the very authority whom 
he cites, Mr. Erough Smyth.' This appears, as far as my^ 
scrutiny goes, to be Mr. Spencer's solitary reference t» 
Australia in the work on 'Ecclesiastical Institutions.' Yet') 
the facts which he and Mr. Huxley ignore throw a light! 
very different from theirs on what they consider ' th( 
simplest condition of theology.' 

Among the causes of confusion in thought upon 
religion, Mr. Tylor mentions ' the partial and one-sided 
application of the historical method of inquiry into 
theological doctrines.' ' Here, perhaps, we have examples. 

In ita highest aspect that ' simplest theology ' of 
Australia is free from the faults of popular theology in 
Greece. The God discourages sin, though, in myth, he is 
far from impeccable. He is almost too revered to ba 
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too revered to beH 

■ Prim. CuU. ii. 150. ^^ 
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named (except in mythology) and is not to be represented 
by idols. He is not moved by sacrifice ; he has not the 
chance ; like Death in Greece, ' he only, of all Gods, loves 
not gifts.' Thus the status of theology does not corre- 
spond to what we look for in very low culture. It wonld 
scarcely be a paradox to say that the popular Zeus, or 
Ares, is degenerate from Mungan-ngaur, or the Fuegian 
being who forbids the slaying of an enemy, and almost 
literally 'marks the sparrow's fall.' 

If we knew aU the mythology of Darumulun, we 
should probably find it (like much of the myth of Pmidjel 
or Bunjil) on a very different level from the theology. 
There are two currents, the religious and the mythical, 
flowing together through religion. The former current, 
religious, even among very low savages, is pure from the 
magical ghost-propitiating habit, The latter current, 
mythological, is full of magic, mummery, and scandalous 
legend. Sometimes the latter stream quite pollutes the 
former, sometimes they flow side by side, perfectly dis- 
tinguishable, as in Aztec ethical piety, compared with the 
bloody Aztec rituahsm. Anthropology baa mainly kept 
her eyes fixed on the impure stream, the lusts, mummeries, 
conjurings, and frauds of priesthoods, while relatively, or 
altogether, neglecting (as we have shown what is honest 
and of good report. 

The worse side of religion is the less sacred, and there- 
fore the more conspicuous. Both elements are found 
co-existing, in almost all races, and nobody, in our total 
lack of historical information about the beginnings, can 
say which, if either, element is the earlier, or which, if 
either, is derived from the other. To suppose that pro- 
pitiation of corpses and then of ghosts came first is 
agreeable, and seems logical, to some writers who are not 
without a bias against all religion as an unscientific 
superstition. But we know so little I The first mission- 
aries in Greenland supposed that there was not, there, a 
trace of belief in a Divine Being. ' But when they came 
to understand their language better, they found quite the 
e to be true . . . and not only so, but they could 
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plainly gatber from a free dialogue they had with soma 
jjerfectly wild GreeolanderB (at that time avoiding any 
direct application to their heaxts) that their ancestors 
must have believed in a Supreme Being, and did render 
him some service, which their posterity neglected little by 
little . . .' ' Mr. Tylor doea not refer to this as a trtice of 
Christian Scandinavian influence on the Eskimo.* 

That line, of course, may be taken. But an Eskimo 
said to a missionary, ' Thou must not imagine that no 
Greenlander thinks about these things' (theology). He 
then stated the argument from design. ' Certainly there 
must be some Being who made all these things. He must 
be very good too . . . Ab, did I but know him, how I 
would love and honour him.' As St. Paul writes : 'That 
which may be known of God is manifest in them, for God 
hath showed it unto them . . . being understood by the 
things which aro made . . . but they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foohsb heart was dai'kened.' ^ In 
fact, mythology submerged religion. St. Paul's theory of 
the origin of religion is not that of an ' innate idea,' nor of 
a direct revelation. People, he says, reached the belief in 
a God from the Argument for Design. Science conceives 
herself to have annihilated teleological ideas. But they 
are among the probable origins of religion, and wotild 
lead to the belief in a Creator, whom the Greenlander 
thought beneficent, and after whom he yearned. This is 
a very different initial step in religious development, if 
initial it was, from the feedmg of a corpse, or a ghost. 

From all this evidence it does not appear how non- 
polytheistic, non -monarchical, non-Manes-worshipping 
savages evolved the idea of a relatively supreme, moral, 
and benevolent Creator, unborn, undying, watching men's 
lives. ' He can go everywhere, and do everything.' * 
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' Oranz, pp. 138, 199. 

' Bom. !. 19. Granz, i. itia. 

' lo Hi. Can'av/ork, The AjtslralumHace.reporiaol 'godless' natives 
aro eivBD. for instance, in the Mat; Bivcr eoaairj and in Oippgland. 
These reports are usuallj the result of the ignorance or contempt of white 
obaerverB, ct Tjlot, i. 419 

The reader is referred to the lutrodnotlon (or additional inlormatioD 
abont Australian beliefs, and for replies to objeotiona. 




BUPRBME OODB NOT NECESSARILY DEVELOPED 
OUT OF 'SPIBITS' 

Befoee going on to examine the high gods of other 
low savages, I must here again insist on and develop 
the theory, not easily conceived by us, that the Supreme 
Being of savages belongs to another branch of faith than 
ghosts, or ghost-gods, or fetishes, or Totems, and need 
not be — probably is not — essentially derived from these. 
We must try to get rid of our theory that a powerfn], 
moral, eternal Being was, from the first, ex o^icio, con- 
ceived as ' spirit ; ' and so vpas necessarily derived from a 
ghost. 

First, what was the process of development ? 

We have examined Mr. Tylor's theory. Bnt, to take 
a practical case : Here are the Australians, roaming in 
small bands, without more formal rulers than ' headmen ' 
at most ; not ancestor worshippers ; not polytheists ; with 
no departmental deities to select and aggrandise ; not apt 
to speculate on the Anima Mundi. How, then, did they 
bridge the gulf between the ghost of a soon-forgotten 
fighting man, and that conception of a Father above, ' all- 
seeing," moral, which, under various names, is found aJl 
over a huge continent ? I camiot see that this problem 
has been solved or frankly faced. 

The distinction between the Austrahan deity, at his 
highest power, unpropitiated by sacrifice, and the ordinary, 
waning, easily forgotten, cheaply propitiated ghost of a 
tribesman, is essential. It is not easy to show how, in 
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' the dark backward ' of Australian life, the notion of 
Mungan-ngftur grew from the idea of the ghost of a 
warrior. Bnt there is no logical necessity for the belief 
in the evolution of this god out of that ghoat. These two 
factors in religion — ghost and god — seem to have perfectly 
different sourceB, and it appears extraordinary that an- 
thropologists have not (as far as I am aware) observed 
this circumstance before. 

Mr. Spencer, indeed, sfieaks frequently of living 
human bemgs adored as gods. I do not know that 
these are found on the lowest levels of savagery, and 
Mr. Jevons has pointed out that, before you can hail a 
man as a god, you must have the idea of God. The 
murder of Captain Cook notoriously resulted from 
a scientific experiment in theology. ' If he is a god, 
he cannot be killed.* So they tried with a dagger, 
and found that the honest captain was but a mortal 
British mariner— no god at all. 'There are degrees.' 
Mr. Spencer's men-gods become real gods^after death,' 

Now the Supreme Being of savage faith, as a rule, 
never died at all. He belonged to a world that knew not 
Death. 

One cause of our blindness to the point appears to 
be this : We have from childhood been taught that 
'God is a Spirit.' We, now, can only conceive of an 
eternal being as a 'spirit.' We know that legions of 
savage gods are now regarded as spirits. And therefore 
we have never remarked that there is no reason why 
we should take it foe granted that the earliest deities 
of the earliest men were supposed by them to be ' spirits ' 
at all. These gods might most judiciously be spoken of, 
not as ' spirits,' but as ' undefined eternal beings.' To us, 
such a being is necessarily a spirit, but he was by no 
means necessarily so to an early thinker, who may not 
yet have reached the conception of a ghost, 

A ghost ia said, by anthropologists, to have developed 
into a god. Now, the very idea of a ghost (apart from a 
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wraith or fetch) implies the previous death of his proprietor. 
A ghost is the phantasm of a dead man. But anthropo- 
logiste continually tell us, with truth, that the idea of 
death as a universal ordinance is unknown to the savage. 
Diseases and death are things that once did not exist, and 
that, normally, ought not to occur, the savage thinks. 
They are, in his opinion, supernormally caused by magi- 
cians and spirits. Death came into the world by a 
blunder, an accident, an error in ritual, a decision of a. god 
who was before Death was. Scores of myths are told 
everywhere on this subject.' 

The savage Supreme Being, with added power, omni- 
science, and morality, is the ideahsation of the savage, 
as conceived of by himself, mintts fleshly body (as a rule), 
and 7mtius Death. He is not necessarily a ' spirit,' though 
that term may now be applied to him. He was not origi- 
nally differentiated as ' spirit ' or ' not spirit.' He is a 
Being, conceived of without the question of ' spirit,' or ' no 
spirit ' being raised ; perhaps he was originally conceived 
of before that question could be raised by men. When we 
call the Supreme Being of savages a ' spirit ' we introduce 
our own animistic ideas into a conception where it may 
not have originally existed. If the God is ' the savage 
himself raised to the n"' power ' so much the less of a 
spirit is he. Mr. Matthew Arnold might as well have 
said : ' The British Philistine has no knowledge of God. 
He believes that the Creator is a magnified non-natural 
man, living in the sky.' The Grippsland or Fuegian or 
Blackf oot Supreme Being is Just a Being, anthropomorphic, 
not a mrart, or 'spirit.' The Supreme Being is a wesen. 
Being, Vui ; we have hardly a term for an immortal exis- 
tence so undefined. If the being is an ideahsed first 
ancestor (as among the Kurnai), he is not, on that account, 
either man or ghost of man. In the original conception 
he is a powerful intelligence who was from the first ; who 
was already active long before, by a breach of his laws, an 
error in the delivery of a message, a breach of ritual, or 

1 MftbB gn the Origin ol Death in 
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what not, death entered the world. Be wa^ not affected 
by the entry of death, he BtUl exists. 

Modem minds need to become familiar with this in- 
determinate idea of the savage Supreme Being, which, 
logically, may be prior to the evolution of the notion of 
ghost or spirit. 

But how does it apply when, as by the Kurnai, the 
Supreme Being is reckoned an ancestor? 

It can very readily be shown that, when the Supreme 
Being of a savage people is thus the idealised First 
Ancestor, he can never have been envisaged by his 
worshippers as at any time a ghost ; or, at least, can- 
not logically have been so envisaged where the nearly 
universal behef occurs that death came into the world 
by accident, or needlessly. 

Adam is the mythical first ancestor of the Hebrews, 
but he died, virip fiopov, and was not worshipped. 
Yama, the first of Aryan men who died, was worshipped 
by Vedic Aryans, but confessedly as a ghost-god. Mr. 
Tylor gives a list of first ancestors deified. The Ancestor 
of the Mandans did not die, consequently is no ghost ; 
emigravit, he ' moved west.' Where the First Ancestor is 
also the Creator (Dog-rib Indians), he can hardly he, and 
is not, regarded as a mortal. Tamoi, of the G-aaranis, was 
'the ancient of heaven,' clearly no mortal man. The 
Maori Maui was the first who died, but he is not one of 
the original Maori gods. Haetsh, among the Kamchadals, 
precisely answers to Yama. UnkuJunkulu will be 
described later.' 

This is the list ; Where the First Ancestor is equi- 
valent to the Creator, and is supreme, he is — from the 
first — deathless and immortal. When he dies he is a 
confessed ghost-god. 

Now, ghost-worship and dead ancestor-worship are 
impossible before the ancestor is dead and is a ghost. 
But the essential idea of Mungan-ngaur, and Baiame, and 
most of the high gods of Australia, and of other low 
races, is that they never died at all. They belong to the 
' Prim. Cult. u. 31I-31S. 
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period before death came into the world, hke Qat among 
the Melanesians. They arise in an age that knew not death, 
and had not reflected on phantasms nor evolved ghosts. 
They could have been conceived of, in the nature of the 
case, by a race of immortals who never dreamed of such 
a thing as a ghost. For these gods, the ghost-theory is 
not required, and is superfluons, even contradictory. The 
early thinkers who developed these beings did not need to 
know that men die (thongh, of course, they did know it in 
practice), still less did they need to have conceived by 
abstract speculation the hypothesis of ghosts. Baiame, 
Cagn, Bunjil, in their adorers' belief, were fAere ; death 
later intruded among men, but did not affect these divine 
beings in any way. 

The ghost-theory, therefore, by the evidence of anthro- 
pology itself, is not needed for the evolution of the high 
gods of savages. It is only needed for the evolution of 
ghost -propitiation and genuine dead-ancestor worship. 
Therefore, the high gods described were not necessarily 
once ghosts — were not idealised mortal ancestors. They 
were, naturally, from the beginning, from before the coming 
in of death, immortal Fathers, now dwelling on high. 
Between them and apotheosised mortal ancestors there is a 
great gulf fixed — the river of death. 

The exphcitly stated distinction that the high creative 
gods never were mortal men, while other gods are spirits 
of mortal men, is made in every quarter, 'Ancestors 
hnoton to be human were not worshipped as [original] 
gods, and ancestors worshipped as [original] gods were 
not believed to have been human.' ^ 

Both kinds may have a generic name, such as kalou, 
or wakan, but the specific distinction is universally made 
by low savages. On one hand, original gods ; on the other, 
non- original gods that were once ghosts. Now, this 
distinction ia often calmly ignored; whereas, when any 
race has developed (like late Scandinavians) the Euheme- 
ristic hypothesis ('all gods were once men'}, that hypo- 

■ Jevone, Introduction, p. 107. 
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thesis is accepted as an historical Etatement of fact by 
BOme writers. 

It ia part of my theory that the more popular 
ghost-worship of soula of people whom men have loved, 
invaded the possibly older religion o£ the Supreme 
Father. Mighty beings, whether originally conceived of 
u ' spirits ■ or not, came, later, under the Animistic theory, 
to be reckoned as spirits. They e*on -(but- jiqI among 
the lowest savages) came to he propitiated by food and 
sacrifice. The alternative, tor a Supreme Being, when 
once Animism prevailed, was sacrifice (as to more popular 
ghost deities) or neglect. We shall find examples of both 
alternatives. But sacrifice does not prove that a God was, 
in original conception, a ghost, or even a spirit. ' The 
common doctrine of the Old Testament is not that God is 
spirit, but that the spirit [7TiaA = 'wind,' 'living breath'] 
of Jehovah, going forth from him, works in the world and 
among men.' ' 

To resume, The high Gods of aavagery^moral, all- 
seeing directors of things and of men — are not explicitly 
envisaged as spirits at all by their adorers. The notion 
of soul or spirit is here out of place. We can best 
describe Fimmeheal, and N&pi and Baiame as ' magnified 
non-natiu:al men,' or undefined beings who were from 
the beginning and are undying. They are, like the easy 
Epicurean Gods, nikil indiga nostri. Not being ghosts, 
they crave no food from men, and receive no sacrifice, as 
do ghosts, or gods developed out of ghosts, or goda to 
whom the ghost-ritual has been transferred. For this 
very reason, apparently, they seem to be spoken of by 
Mr. Grant Allen as ' gods to talk about, not gods to adore ; 
mythological conceptions rather than religious beings.' ' 
All this is rather hard on the lowest savages. If they 
sacrifice to a god, then the god is a hungry ghost ; if they 
don't, thou the god is ' a god to talk about, not to adore." 
I Luckily, the facts of the Bora ritual and the instruction 
I given there prove that Mnngau-ngaur and other names 
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are gcda to adore, by ethical conformity to their will and 
by solemn ceremony, not merely gods to talk about. 

Thus, the highest element in the religion of the lowest 
savages does not appear to be derived from their theory 
of ghosts. Ah far as we can say, in the inevitable absence 
of historical evidence, the highest gods of savages may have 
been beheved in, as Makers and i"'ather8 and Lords of an 
indeterminate nature, before the savage had developed the 
idea of souls out of dreams and phantasms. It is logically 
conceivable that savages may have worshipped deities like 
Baiame and Darumulun before they had evolved the 
notion that Tom, Dick, or Harry has a separable soul, 
capable of surviving his bodily decease. Deities of tha 
higher sort, by the very nature of savage reflections on 
death and on its non-original casual character, are prior, 
or may be prior, or cannot be shown not to be prior, to 
the ghost theory — the alleged origin of religion. For 
their evolution the ghost theory is not logically demanded ; 
they can do without it. Yet they, and not the spirits, 
bogles, Mrarts, Brewin, and so forth, are the high gods, 
the gods who have most analogy — as makers, moral 
guides, rewarders, and punishers of conduct (though that 
dnty is also occasionally assumed by ancestral spirits) — 
with our civilised conception of the divine. Our concep- 
tion of Grod descends not from ghosts, but from the 
Supreme Beings of non-ancestor-worshipping peoples. 

As it seems impossible to point ont any method by 
which low, ohiefiess, non-polytheistic, non-metaphysical 
savages (if any such there be) evolved out of ghosts the 
eternal beings who made the world, and watch over 
morality : as the people themselves tmanimously distin- 
guish such beings from ghost-gods, I take it that such 
beings never were ghosts. In this case the Animistic 
theory seems to me to break down completely. Yet these 
high gods of low savages preserve from dimmest ages of 
the meanest culture the sketch of a God which our 
highest rehgious thought can but fill up to its ideal. 
Come from what germ he may, Jehovah or Allah does not 
come from a ghost. 
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It may be retorted that this makes no real difference. 
If savages did not invent gods in consequence of a fal- 
lacious belief in spirit and soul, still, in some other equally 
illogical way they came to indulge the hypothesis that 
they had a Jud^e and Father in heaven. But, if the ghost 
theory of the high Gods is wrong, as it is conspicuously 
supei^uous, that does make some difference. It proves 
that a widely preached scientific conclusion may be as 
spectral as Bathybius. On other more important points, 
therefore, we may differ from the newest scientific opinion 
without too much diffident apprehensiveness. 
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It ie among ' the lowest savages ' that the Supreme Beings 
are moat regarded as eternal, moral (as the morahty of the 
tribe goes, or above its habitual practice), and powerful, I 
have elsewhere described the Bushman god Cagn, as he 
was portrayed to Mr. Orpen by Qing, who ' had never 
before seen a white man except fighting.' Mr. Orpen got 
the facts from Qing by inducing him to explain the 
natives' pictures on the walls of caves. ' Cagn made all 
things, and we pray to him,' thus : ' Cagn, Cagn, 
are we not thy children ? Do you not see us hunger ? 
Give us food.' As to ethics, ' At first Cagn was very 
good, but he got spoilt through fighting so many things.' 
' How came he into the world ? ' ' Perhaps with those 
who brought the Sun : only the initiated know these 
things.' It appears that Qing was not yet initiated in the 
dance (answering to a high rite of the Australian Bora) in 
which the most esoteric myths were mifolded.' 

In Mr. Spencer's ' Descriptive Sociology ' the rehgion 
of the Buehmen is thus disposed of. ' Pray to an insect 
of the caterpillar kind for success in the chase.' That is 
rather meagre. They make arrow-poison out of cater- 

' When I wrote Mylh, Ritual, and Beligion (ii. 11-13) I regarded Cagn 
aa ' onl; a uucceBBful luid idoalisad medicine man.' But I now Ihink that 
I confused in my mind the religioos and the mythulogioal aspects of Oagn. 
One of Dnkuown origin, existing before the sun, a Maker ol all things, 
prayed to, but not in receipt □( saeriflce, ia no medicine man, except in 
his mjth. 
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pillars,' though Dr. Bleek, peihapa correctly, identifies 
Cagn with i-kaggen, the insect. 

The caBe of the Andaman Islanders may be espe- 
cially recommended to believers in the anthropological 
science of religion. For long these natives were the joy 
of emancipated inqnirers as the ' godless Andamanese.' 
They only supply Mr. Spencer's ' Ecclesiastical Insti- 
tutions ' vrith a few instances of the ghost-belief.' Yet 
when the Andamanese are scientifically studied in situ by an 
educated Englishman, Mr. Man, who knows their language, 
has lived with them for eleven years, and presided over 
our benevolent efforts ' to reclaim them from their savage 
state,' the Andamanese ium out to be quite embarrassingly 
rich in the higher elements of faith. They have not only 
a profoundly philosophical religion, but an excessively 
absurd mythology, like the Anatrahan blacks, the Greeks, 
and other peoples. If, on the whole, the student of the 
Andamanese despairs of the possibility of an ethnological 
theory of religion, he is hardly to be blamed. 

The people are probably Negritos, and probably ' the 
original inhabitants, whose occnpation dates from pre- 
historic times.'' They use the bow, they make pots, and 
are considerably above the Austrahan level. They have 
second-sighted men, who obtain status 'by relating an 
extraordinary dream, the details of which are declared to 
have been borne out subsequently by some unforeseen 
event, as, for instance, a sudden death or accident.' They 
have to produce fresh evidential dreams from time to time. 

' The omissiona in Mr. Spencec'e sjalem ma; pOEBibl; be explained by 
the circumstance that, as he tells na, he collected his (acts 'by proxy.' 
While we find Waitz muob interested in and amazed bj the benevolent 
Btipreme Being of many African tribes, that personage ia only alluded to aa 
' Alleged BencTOlent Supreme Being ' in Mr, Spencer's Descriptive Sociology/, 
and is nsuallj left out of sight altogether in his PrincipJes 0/ Sociology and 
Mcciaiastical InsliliiUona. Yet wa have piecisely the same bind of evi- 
dence of observers for Uiia ' alleged ' beaevoleuC Supreme Being as we b«Te 
for the canaille of ghosts and fetishes. If he is a deity of a rather lofty 
moral conception, of course he need not be propitiated by hnmiui 
sacriflceg or cold chickens. That kind of material evidence to the faith in 
him mtist be absent by the nature of the case ; but the coincident testimony 
of travellers to belief in a Supreme Being cannot be dismissed at ' alleged.' 

"" 7. • Uaa,J.AJ.vi.lO. 
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They see phantasms of the dead, and coincidental halluci- 
nations.' All this is as we should expect it to he. 

Their religion is probably not due to missionaries, as 
they always shot all foreigners, and have no traditions of 
the presence of aliens on the islands before our recent 
arrival,' Their God, Puluga, is ' hke fire,' but invisible. 
He was never bom, and is immortal. By him were all 
things created, except the powers of evil. He knows even 
the thoughts of the heart. He is angered by yubda= 
sin, or wrong-doing, that is falsehood, theft, grave assault, 
murder, adultery, bad carving of meat, and (as a crime 
of witchcraft) by burning wax.^ ' To those in pain or 
distress he is pitiful, and sometimes deigns to afford rehef.' 
He is Judge of Souls, and the dread of future punishment 
' to some extent is said to affect their course of action in 
the present hfe.' * 

Tiiis Being could not be evolved out of the ordinary 
ghost of a second-sighted man, for I do not find that 
ancestral ghosts are worshipped, nor is there a trace 
of early missionary influence, while Mr. Man consulted 
elderly and, in native rehgion, well-instructed Andamanese 
for his facts. 

Yet Puluga lives in a large stone house (clearly derived 
from ours at Port Blair), eats and drinks, foraging for 
himself, and is married to a green shrimp.'' There is the 
usual story of a Deluge caused by the moral wrath of 
Puluga. The whole theology was serupulously collected 
from natives unacquainted with other races. 

The account of Andamanese rehgion does not tally 
with the anthropological hypothesis. Foreign influence 
seema to be more than usually excluded by insular con- 
ditions and the jealousy of the ' original inhabitants.' 
The evidence ought to make us reflect on the extreme 
obscurity of the whole problem. 

Anthropological study of religion has hitherto almost 
entirely overlooked the mysteries of various races, except 
in so far as they confirm the entry of the young people 
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into the ranks of the adult. Their esoteric moral and 
religions teaching is nearly nnkuown to ns, save in a 
few instances. It is certain that the mysteries of Greece 
were survivals of savage ceremonies, because we know 
that they included specific savage rites, such as the use of 
the rhombos to make a whirring noise, and the custom of 
ritual dauhing with dirt ; and the sacred baUets d'action, 
in which, as Lucian and Qing say, mystic facts are 
' danced out."' But, while Greece retained these rehca of 
savagery, there was something taught at Elensis which 
filled minds hke Plato's and Pindar's with a happy 
religious awe. Now, similar ' softening of the heart ' was 
the result of the teaching in the Australian Bora : the 
Yao mysteries inculcate the victory over self ; and, till 
we are admitted to the secrets of all other savage myst^es 
throughout the world, we cannot tell whether, among 
mummeries, frivolities, and even license, high ethical 
doctrines are not presented under the sanction of religion. 
The New Life, and perhaps the future life, are undeniably 
indicated in the Australian mysteries by the simulated 
Beaurrection. 

I would therefore no longer say, as in 1887, that 
the Hellenic genius must have added to ' an old medicine 
dance ' all that the Elousinian laysteries possessed of 
beauty, counsel, and consolation.' These elements, as 
well as the barbaric factors in the rites, may have been 
developed out of such savage doctrine as softens the 
hearts of Austrahans and Yaos. That this kind of 
doctrine receives religious sanction ia certain, where we 
know the secret of savage mysteries. It is therefore gnite 
incorrect, and strangely presnmpttious, to deny, with 
almost all anthropologists, the ahiance of ethics with 
religion among the most backward races, We must 
always remember their secrecy about their inner rehgion, 
their frankn^s about their mj^thological tales. These we 
know : the inner rehgion we ought to begin to recognise 
that we do not know. 
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The case of the AndamaneBe has taught as how vague, 
even now, is onr knowledge, and how obBctire ib our 
problem. The example of the Melanesians enforces these 
lessons. It is hard to bring the Melanesians within any 
theory. Dr. Codrington has made them the subject of a 
careful study, and reports that while the European in- 
quirer can communicate pretty freely on common subjects 
' the vocabulary of ordinary life is almost useless when 
the region of mysteries and superstitions is approached.' ' 
The Banks Islanders are most free from an Asiatic element 
of population on one side, and a Polynesian element on 
the other. 

The Banks Islanders ' believe in two orders of intelli- 
gent beings different from living men,' (1) Ghosts of the 
dead, (2) 'Beings who were not, and never had been, 
human.' This, as we have shown, and will continue to 
show, is the usual savage doctrine. On the one hand are 
separable souls of men, surviving the death of the body. 
On the other are beings, creators, who were before men 
were, and before death entered the world, It is impossible, 
logically, to argue that these beings are only ghosts of real 
remote ancestors, or of ideal ancestors. These higher 
beings are not safely to be defined as 'spirits,' their 
essence is vague, and, we repeat, the idea of their existence 
might have been evolved before the ghost theory was 
attained by joen. Dr. Codrington says, 'the conception 
can hardly be that of a purely spiritual being, yet, by 
whatever name the natives call them, they are such as in 
English must be called spirits.' 

That ia our point. ' God is a spirit,' these beings are 
Goda, therefore * these are spirits.' But to their mitial 
conception our idea of ' spirit ' is lacking. They are 
beings who existed before death, and still exist. 

The beings which never were human, never died, are 
Vui, the ghosts are Tatnate. Dr. Codriugtoo uses ' ghosts ' 
for Tamate, 'spirits' for Vui. But as to render Vtd 
'spirits' is to yield the essential poiat, we shall call Vui 
' beings,' or, simply, Vui. A. Vui is not a spirit that has 
I JU.I. X. aes. 
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been a ghost ; the story may repreeent him fts if a man, 
' but the native will always maintain that he was some- 
thing different, and deny to him the fleshly body of a 
man.' ' 

This distinction, ghost on one side — original being, not 
a man, not a ghost of a man, on the other — is radicaj and 
nearly nniversal in savage religion. Anthropology, neglect- 
ing the essential distinction insieted on, in tms case, by 
Dr. Codringtoo, confuses both kinds under the stylo of 
'spirits,' and derives both from ghosts of the dead. 
Dr. Codrington, it should be said, does not generalise, but 
confines himseK to the savages of whom he has made a 
special study. But, from the other examples of the same 
distinction which we have offered, and the rest which 
we shall offer, we think ourselves justified in regarding the 
distinction between a primeval, eternal, being or beings, 
on one hand, and ghosts or spirits exalted from ghost's 
estate, on the other, as common, if not universal. 

There are corporeal and incorporeal Vnis, but the 
body of the corporeal Vui is 'not a hnman body.'' The 
chili is Qat, ' still at hand to help and invoked in prayers." 
' Qat, Marawa, look down upon me, smooth the sea for us 
two, that I may go safely over the sea ! ' Qat ' created 
men and ajiimals,' though, in a certain district, he is 
claimed as an ancestor (p. 268). Two strata of behef 
have here been confused. 

The myth of Qat is a jungle of facetiae and frolic, with 
one or two serious incidents, such as the beginning of 
Death and the coming of Night. His mother was, or 
became, a stone ; stones playing a considerable part in the 
superstitions. 

The incorporeal Vuis, ' with nothing like a human life, 
have a much higher place than Qat and his brothers in 
the religious system.' They have neither names, not 
shapes, nor legends, they receive sacrifice, and are in some 
uncertain way connected with stones ; these stones usually 
bear a fanciful resemblance to fruits or animals (p. 275). 
The only sacrifice, in Banks Islands, is that of shell- 
' J^.L 267. ' J^J. I. 267. 
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money. The mischievous spirits are Tamate, ghosts of 
men. There is a belief in niana (magical rapport). 
Dr. Codrington cannot determine the connection of this 
behef with that in spirits. Mana ia the uncanny, ia X, 
the unknown, A revived impression of sense ia nunuai, 
as when a tired fisher, half asleep at night, feels the 
' draw ' of a salmon, and antomatically strikes.' The 
common ghost ia a hag of nunuai, as living man, in the 
opinion of some philosophers, is a bag of 'sensations.' 
Ghosts are only seen as spiritual lights, which so com- 
monly attend hallucinations among the civilised. Except 
in the prayers to Qat and Marawa, prayer only invokes 
the dead (p. 285). 'In the western islands the ofEeringa 
are made to ghosts, and consumed by fire ; in the eastern 
(Banks) isles they are made to spirits (beings, Vui), and 
there is no sacrificial fire.' Now, the worship of ghosts 
goes, in these isles, with the higher culture, ' a more con- 
siderable advance in the arts of life ; ' the worship of non- 
ghosts, Vui, goes with the lower material culture.' This 
IS rather the reverse of what we should expect, in accord- 
ance vrith the anthropological theory. According, how- 
ever, to our theory, Anim ism and ghost-worship may be 
of later development, and belong to a higher level of 
culture, than worship of a being, or beings, that never 
were ghosts. In Leper's Isle, ' ghosts do not appear to 
have prayers or sacrifices offered to them,' but cause 
disease, and work magic* 

The belief in the soul, in Melanesia, does not appear to 
proceed ' from their dreams or visions in which deceased 
or absent persons are presented to them, for they do not 
appear to believe that the soul goes out from the dreamer, 
or presents itself as an object in his dreams,' nor doua 
belief in other spirits seem to be founded on ' the appear- 
ance of life or motion in inanimate things.' * 

To myself it rather looks as if all impressions had 

' p. 281. This ifl a niMiuai with whiob I am (amiUar. Plying Ssh, in 
Banbs Isliuid, lake the r6lc of salman. The natives ihiak it real, but 
without torm or BobBtanae. 

' Codiington, Melanesia, p. 123. ■ J.A.I, i. 291. 
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their nunuai, reeJ, bodiless, peisisteot, after-images ; that 
the soul is the complex of all of these nunuai ; that there 
is in the universe a kind of magical ether, called ma?ia, 
posBessed, in different proportions, hy different men, Vui, 
tamate. and material objects, and that the atai or ataro 
of a man dead, his ghost, retains its old, and acquires new 
mana} It is an odd kind of metaphysic to find among 
very backward and isolated savages. But the lesson of 
Melanesia teaches us how very little we really know of 
the religion of low races, how complex it is, how hardly 
it can ho forced into our theories, if we take it as given 
in oar knowledge, allow for our ignorance, and are not 
content to select facts which suit our hypothesis, while 
ignoring the rest. On a higher level of material culture 
than the Melanesians are the Fijiaits. 

Fijian religion, as far as we understand, resembles the 
others in drawing an impassable hne between ghosts and 
eternal gods. The word Ealou is appUed to all supernal 
beings, and mystic or magical things alike. It seems to 
answer to mana in New Zealand and Melanesia, to wakan 
in North America, and to fee in old French, as when 
Perrault says, about Bluebeard's key, ' now the key was 
f6e.' All Gods are Ealou, but all things that are Kalou 
are not Gods. Gods are Kalou vu ; deified ghosts are 
Ealou yalo. The former are eternal, without beginning 
of days or end of years ; the latter are subject to infirmity 
and even to death.* 

The Supreme Being, if we can apply the term to him, 
is Ndengei, or Degei, 'who seems to be an impersonation 
of the abstract idea of eternal esiBtence.' This idea is not 
easily developed out of the conception of a human soul 
which has died into a ghost and may die again. His 
myth represents him as a serpent, emblem of eternity, 
or a body of stone with a serpent's head. His one 
manifestation is given by eating. So neglected is he that 
a song exists about his lack of worshippers and gifts. 
* "We made men,' says Ndengei, ' placed them on ^rth, 
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and yet they share to na only the under shell.' ' Here is 
an extreme case of the self-exiatent creative Eternal, 
mythically lodged in a serpent's body, and reduced to a 
jest. 

It is not easy to see any explanation, if we reject the 
hypothesis that this is an old, fallen form of faith, ' with 
scarcely a temple.' The other unborn immortals are 
mythical warriors and adulterers, like the popular deities 
of Greece. Yet Ndengei receives prayers through two 
sons of bis, mediating deities. The priests are possessed, 
or inspired, by spirits and gods. One is not quite clear 
as to whether Ndengei is an inspiring god or not ; but 
that prayers are made to him is inconsistent with the 
belief in his eternal inaction. A priest is represented as 
speaking for Ndengei, probably by inspiration. ' My own 
mind departs from me, and then, when it is truly gone, 
my god speaks by me,' is the account of this ' alternating 
personality ' given by a priest." 

After informing us that Ndengei k stajrved, Mr. 
Williams next tells about offerings to him, in earlier days, 
of hundreds of hogs.^ He sends rain on earth. Animals, 
men, stones, may all be Kalou. There is a Hades as 
fantastic as that in the Egyptian ' Book of the Dead,' and 
second sight flourishes. 

The mysteries include the sham raising of the dead, 
and appear to be directed at propitiatory ghosts rather 
than at Ndengei. There are scenes of license ; ' particulars 
of almost incredible indecency have been privately for- 
warded to Dr. Tylor.'* 

Suppose a religious reformer were to arise in one of the 
many savage tribes who, as we shall show, possess, but 
neglect, an Eternal Creator. He would do what, in the 
secular sphere, was done by the Mikado of Japan. The 
Mikado was a pohtical Dendid or Ndengei — an awful, with- 
drawn, impotent potentate. Power was wielded by the 
Tycoon. A Mikado of genius asserted himself ; hencearose 
modem Japan. In the same way, a religious reformer like 
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Khneti Ahten in Egypt would preach down minor g 
fihoBts and sacred beaBts, and proclaim the primal Maker, 
Ndengei, Dendid, Mtanga. ' The king sball hae his ain 
again,' Had it not been for the Prophets, Israel, by the 
time that Greece and Rome knew Israel, would have been 
worshipping a horde o£ little gods, and even beasts and 
ghosts, while the Eternal would have become a mere name 
— perhaps, like Ndengei and Atahocan and Unkulnnkida, 
a jest. The Old Testament is the story of the prolonged 
effort to keep Jehovah in His supreme place. To make 
and to succeed in that effort was the differentia of Israel. 
Other peoples, even the lowest, had, as we prove, the ger- 
minal conception of a God^assuredly not demonstrated to 
be derived from the ghost theory, logically in no need of 
the ghost theory, everywhere explicitly contrasted with the 
ghost theory. * But their foolish heart was darkened.' 

It is impossible to prove, historically, which of the 
two main elements in hehef — the idea of an Eternal Being 
or Beings, or the idea of surviving ghosts — came first into 
the minds of men. The idea of primeval Eternal Beings, 
as understood by savages, does not depend on, or require, 
the ghost theory. But, as we almost always find ghosts 
ELnd a Supreme Being together, where we find either, 
among the lowest savages, we have no historical ground 
for asserting that either is prior to the other. Where we 
have no evidence to the belief in the Maker, we must 
not conclude that no such behef exists. Our knowledge 
is confused and scanty ; often it is derived from men who 
do not know the native language, or the native sacred 
language, or have not been trusted with what the savage 
treasures as his secret. Moreover, if anywhere ghosts are 
found without gods, it is an inference from the argument 
that an idea familiar to very low savage tribes, like the 
Australians, and falling more and more into the back- 
ground elsewhere, though still extant and traceable, might, 
in certain cases, be lost and forgotten altogether. 

To take an example of half-forgotten deity. Mr. Im 
Thurn, a good observer, has written on 'The Animism of 
the Indians of British Guiana.' Mr. Im Thurn justly says ; 
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'The man who above all others has made this study 
possible is Mr. Tylor,' But it is not unfair to remark that 
Mr. Im Thurn naturally sees most distinctly that which Mr. 
Tylor has taught him to see — namely, Animism. He has 
also been persuaded, by Mr. Dorman, that the Great Spirit 
of North American tribes is ' almost certainly nothing 
more than a figure of European origin, reflected and 
transmitted almost beyond recognition on the mirror of 
the Indian mind.' That is not my opinion : I conceive 
that the Eed Indians bad their native Eternal, hke the 
Australians, Fijians, Andamanese, Dinkas, Yao, and bo 
forth, as will be shown later. 

Mr. Im Thum, however, dilates on the dream origin 
of the ghost theory, giving examples from his own know- 
ledge of the difficulty with which Guiana Indiana discern 
the ballucinationa of dreams from the facts of waking life. 
Their waking hallucinations are also so vivid as to be 
taken for reahtiea.' Mr. Im Thum adopts the hypothesis 
that, from ghosts, ' a belief has arisen, but very gradually, 
in higher spirits, and, eventually, in a Highest Spirit ; and, 
keeping pace with the growth of these beliefs, a habit 
of reverence for and worship of spirits.' On this hypo- 
thesis, the spirit latest evolved, and most worshipful, ought, 
of course, to be the ' Highest Spirit." But the reverse, as 
usual, is the case, The Guiana Indians believe in the 
continued, but not in the everlasting, existence of a man's 
ghost.' They believe in no spirits which were not once 
tenants of material bodies.' 

The belief in a Supreme Spirit is only attained ' in the 
highest form of religion '— Andamanese, for instance — as 
Mr. Im Tburn uses ' spirit ' where we should say ' being.' 
* The Indians of Guiana know no god.' * 

* But it is true that various words have been found in 
all, or nearly all, the languages of Guiana which have 
been supposed to be names of a Supreme Being, God, a 
Great Spirit, in the sense which those phrases bear in the 
language of the higher religions.' 



' J^J. li. 361-366. 
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pSeing interpreted, these Gniaua names meao— 
1 The Ancient One, 

The Ancient One in Sky-land, 

Our Maker, 

Our Father, 

Our Great Father. 

' None of these in any way involves the attribntes 
of a god." 

The Ancient of Days, Our Father in Sky-land, Our 
Maker, do rather convey the sense of Grod to ft European 
mind. Mr. Im Thorn, however, decides that the beings 
tbas designated were sapposed ancestors who came into 
Grtiiana from some other coontry, ' sometimes said to have 
been that entirely natural country (?) which is separated 
from Guiana by the ocean of the air," ' 

Mr. Im Thnrn casually observed (having said nothing 
about morals in alliance with Animism) : 

' The fear of unwittingly offending the coontless 
visible and invisible beings , . . kept the Indians very 
strictly within their own rights and from offending 
against the rights of others.' 

This remark dropped out at a discussion of Mr. Im 
Thnrn's paper, and clearly demonstrated that even a very 
low creed ' makes for rigbteousness.' * 

Probably few who have followed the facts given here 
will agree with Mr. Im Thum's theory that ' Our Maker,' 
' Our Father,' ' The Ancient One of the Heaven,' is 
merely an idealised human ancestor. He falls naturally 
into his place with the other high gods of low savages. 
But we need much more information on the subject than 
Mr. Im Thum was able to give. 

His evidence is all the better, because he is a loyal 
follower of Mr. Tylor. And Mr. Tylor says : ' Savage 
Animism is almost devoid of that ethical element which 
to the educated modem mind is the very mainspring of 
practical religion." 'Yet it keeps the Indians very strictly 

' J.AJ. xi. 378. ' Hid. 382. 

' Prim. Cult. iL 860. 
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within their own rights and from offending the rights of 
others.' Our own religion is rarely so successful.' 

In the Indians of Guiana we have an alleged case of 
a people still deep in the animistic or ghost-worshipping 
case, who, by the hypothesis, have not yet evolved the 
idea of a god at all. 

"When the famihar names for God, such as Maker, 
Father, Ancient of Days, occur in the Indian language, 
Mr. Im Thnm explains the neglected Being who bears 
these titles as a remote deified ancestor. Of course, when 
a Being with similar titles occurs where ancestors are not 
worshipped, as in Australia and the Andaman Islands, 
the explanation suggested by Mr. Im Thum for the 
problem of rehgion in Guiana, will not fit the facts. 

It is plain that, a priori, another explanation is con- 
ceivable. If a people like the Andamanese, or the 
Australian tribes whom we have studied, had such a 
conception as that of Puluga, or Baiame, or Mungan-ngaur 
and then, later, developed ancestor-worship with its 
propitiatory sacrifices and ceremonies, ancestor-worship, 
as the newest evolved and infinitely the most practical 
form of cult, would gradually thrust the bebef in a 
Puluga, or Mungan-ngaur, or Cagn into the shade. The 
anoesti'al spirit, to speak quite plainly, can be ' squared ' 
by the people in whom he takes a special interest for 
family reasons. The equal Father of all men eannoi 
be * squared,' and declines (till corrupted by the bad 
example of ancestral ghosts) to make himself useful to 
one man rather than to another. For these very intel- 
hgible, simple, and practical reasons, if the belief in a 
Mungan-ngaur came first in evolution, and the beUel in 
a practicable bribable family ghost came second, the 
ghost-cult would inevitably crowd out the God-cult,* 

' Conceiiabl;, however, the OniajiiL spirits who have bo aucb moral 
influence, exert it by magioal ahamiB. ' The belief in the power o( charms 
tor good or evil produces cot only honestj, bat ft great tunount o( gentle 
dealing,' sajB Livingstone, of the Africans. Bonever the; worfc, the spirits 
work for rigbteoaaness. 

' Obvionsly there cotiltl bo no Familj God before there was the institn- 
Hon ot the Family. 
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The name of the Father and Maker would bBcome a 
mere Borvival, nominis umbra, worship and sacrifice going 
to the ancestral ghost. That explanation would fit the 
state of religion which Mr. Im Thum has found, rightly 
or wrongly, in British Gniana. 

But, if the idea of a universal Father and Maker 
came last in evolution, as a refinement, then, of coarse, 
it ought to be the newest, and therefore the most fashion- 
able and potent of Guianese cults. Precisely the reverse 
is said to be the case. Nor can the belief indicated in 
auoh names as Father and Maker be satisfactorily ex- 
plained as a refinement of ancestor-worship, because, we 
r repeat, it occurs where ancestors are not worshipped. 

These considerations, however unpleasant to the 

devotees of Animism, or the ghost theory, are not, in 

themselves, illogical, nor contradictory of the theory of 

evolution, which, on the other hand, fits them perfectly 

well. That god thrives best who is most suited to his 

environment. Whether an easy-going, hungry ghost-god 

1 with a hking for his family, or a moral Creator not to be 

I bribed, is better suited to an environment of not especially 

I scrupulous savages, any man can decide. Whether a set 

' ol not particularly scrupulous savages will readily evolve 

a moral unhribable Creator, when they have a serviceable 

family ghost-god eager to oblige, is a question as easily 

L resolved. 

1 Beyond all doubt, savages who find themselves under 

I the watchful eye of a moral deity whom they cannot 

I ' square ' will desert him as soon as they have evolved a 

r practicable ghost-god, useful for family purposes, whom 

they can square. No less manifestly, savages, who already 

L possess a throng of serviceable ghost-gods, will not enthn- 
siastically evolve a moral Being who despises gifts, and 
only cares for obedience. ' There is a great deal of 
human nature in man,' and, if Mr. Im Thnm's descrip- 
tion of the Gnianese be correct, everything we know of 
human nature, and of evolution, assures us that the " 
Father, or Maker, or Ancient of Days came first ; the 
ghoBt-gods, last. What has here been said about the 
L 
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Indians of Guiana (namely, that they are now mere ghost 
and spirit worshippers, with only a name aurviving to 
attest a, knowledge of a Father and Maker in Heaven) 
applies equaUy well to the Zalus. The Zulus are the 
great standing type of an animistic or ghost-worshipping 
race without a God. But, had they a God (on the 
Aastralian pattern) whom they have forgotten, or have 
they not yet evolved a God out of Animism ? 

The evidence, collected by Dr. Callaway, la honest, 
but confused. One native, among others, put forward 
the very theory here proposed by us as an alternative to 
that of Mr. Im Thum. ' Unlinlnnkulu ' (the ideahsed 
but despised First Ancestor) ' was not worshipped [by 
men]. For it is not worship when people see things, as 
rain, or food, or corn, and say, " Yes, these things were 
made by Unkulunkulu .... Afterwards they [men] had 
power to change those things, that they might become 
the Amatongos " [might belong to the ancestral spirits]. 
They took them away from Unkulankulu.' ' 

Animism supplanted Theism. Nothing could be 
more explicit. But, though we have found an authentic 
Zulu text to suit our provisional theory, the most eminent 
philosophical example must not reduce us into supposing 
that this text settlea the question. Dr. Callaway coUected 
great masses of Zulu answers to his inquiries, and it is 
plain that a respondent, like the native theologian whom 
we have cited, may have adapted his reply to what he 
had learned of Christian doctrine. Having now the 
Christian notion of a Divine Creator, and knovring, too, 
that the unworshipped Unkulunkulu is said to have ' made 
things,' while only ancestral spirits, are worshipped, the 
native may have inferred that worship (by Christians 
given to the Creator) was at some time transferred by 
the Zulus from Unkulunkulu to the Amatongo. The 
truth is that both the anthropological theory (spirits first, 
Gods last), and our theory (Supreme Being first, spirits 
next) can find warrant in Dr. Callaway's valuable collec- 
tions. For that reason, the problem must be solved 

' Callawa;, Bel. of Am/uula, p. IT. 
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after a stirvey of the whole field of savage and barbaric 
religion ; it cannot be settled by the ambiguoos cose of 
the Zulus alone. 

Unkulunkulu is represented aa • the First M&n, who 
broke off in the beginning.' ' They are ancestor- 
worshippers,' saya Dr. Callaway, ' and believe that their 
first ancestor, the First Man, was the Creator.' ' But they 
may, hke many other peoples, have had a different original 
tradition, and have altered it, just because they are now 
such fervent ancestor-worshippers. Unkulunkulu was 
prior to Death, which came among men in the usual 
mythical way.' Whether Unkulunkulu still exists, is 
rather a moot question : Dr. Callaway thinks that he 
does not.* If not, he is an -exception to the rule in Aus- 
tralia, Andaman, among the Bushmen, the Fuegians, and 
savages in general, who are less advanced in culture than 
the Zulus. The idea, then, of a Maker of things who has 
ceased to exist occurs, if at all, not in a relatively primi- 
tive, but in a relatively late religion. On the analogy 
of pottery, agriculture, the use of iron, villages, hereditary 
kings, and so on, the notion of a dead Maker is late, not 
early. It occurs where men have iron, cattle, agriculture, 
kings, houses, a disciplined army, Tiot where men have 
none of these things. The Zulu godless ajiceator- worship, 
then, by parity of reasoning, is, like their material culture, 
not an early but a late development. The Zulus ' hear of 
a King which is above ' — ' the heavenly King.' * ' Wa did 
not hear of him first from white men. . . . But he is not 
like Unkulunkulu, who, we say, made all things.' 

Here may be dimly descried the ideas of a God, and a 
subordinate demiurge. ' The King is above, Unkulunkulu 
is beneath.' The King above punishes sin, striking the 
sinner by lightning. Nor do the Zulus know how they 
have sinned. ' Th^re remained only that word about the 
heaven,' ' which,' says Dr. Callaway, ' imphes that there 
might have been other words which are now lost.' There 
is great confusion of thought. Unkulunkulu made the 
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heftTen, where the nnknown King reigns, a hard task for a 
First Man.' ' In process of time we have come to worship 
the Amadhlozi (spirits) only, becftuse we know not what 
to say about Unkulunkulu.'* 'It is on that account, 
then, that we seek out for ourselves the Amadhlozi (spirits), 
that we may not always be thinking about Unkulunkuln.' 

All this attests a faint lingering shadow of a belief 
too ethereal, too remote, for a practical conquering race, 
which prefers intelhgible serviceable ghosts, with a special 
regard for their own families. 

Ukoto, a very old Zulu, said: ' When we were children 
it was said " The Lord is iu heaven." . . . They used to 
point to the Lord on high ; we did not hear his name.' 
Unkulunkulu was understood, by this patriarch, to refer to 
immediate ancestors, whose names and genealogies he 
gave.* ' We heard it said that the Creator of the world 
was the Lord who is above ; people used always, when I 
was growing up, to point towards heaven." 

A very old woman was most reluctant to speak of 
Unkulunkulu ; at last she said, ' Ah, it is he in fact who is 
the Creator, who is in heaven, of whom the ancients spoke.' 
Then the old woman began to babble humorously of how 
the white men made all things. Again, Unkulunkulu is 
said to have been created by Utilexo. Utilexo was in- 
visible, Unkulunkulu was visible, and so got credit not 
really his due.* When the heaven is said to be the Chief's 
(the chief being a living Zulu) ' they do not beheve what 
they say,' the phrase is a mere hyperbolical compliment.* 

On this examination of the evidence, it certainly seems 
as logical to conjecture that the Zulus had once such an 
idea of a Supreme Being as lower races entertain, and then 
nearly lost it ; as to say that Zulus, though a monarchical 
race, have not yet developed a King-God out of the throng 
of spirits (Amatongo). The Zulus, the Norsemen of the 
South, so to speak, are a highly practical military race. 
A Deity at all abstract was not to their liking. Service- 
able family spirits, who continually provided an i 
' Pp. 26. 27. 
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for a dinner of roast beef, were to their liking. The less 
developed races do not kill their flocks commonly for food. 
A sacrifice is needed as a pretext. To the gods of 
Andamanese, Bushmen, Australians, no sacrifice is offered. 
To the Supreme Being of most African peoples no sacrifice 
is offered. There is no festivity in the worship of these 
Supreme Beings, no feasting, at all events. They are not 
to be ' got at ' by gifts or sacrifices. The Amatongo are 
to be ' got at,' are bribable, supply an excuse for a good 
dinner, and thus the practical Amatongo are honoured, 
while, in the present generation of Zulus, Unkulunkulu is 
a joke, and the Lord in Heaven is the shadow of a name. 
Clearly this does not point to the recent but to the remote 
development of the higher ideas, now superseded by 
spirit-worship. 

We shall next see how this view, the opposite of the 
anthropological theory, works when applied to other races, 
especially to other African races. 




MOBE 8AVAQE 8VPREME BEINGS 

If many of the lowest savages known to us entertain 
ideas of a Supreme Being such as ws find among Fne- 
gians, Australians, Bushmen, and Andamanese, are there 
examples, besides the Zulus, of tribes higher in material 
culture who seem to have had such notions, but to have 
partly forgotten or neglected them? Miss Kingaley, a 
lively, observant, and unprejudiced, though rambling 
writer, gives this very account of the Bantu races. 
Oblivion, or neglect, will show itself in leaving the 
Supreme Being alone, as he needs no propitiation, while 
devoting sacrifice and ritual to fetishes and ghosts. That 
this should be done is perfectly natural if the Supreme 
Being (who wants no sacrifice) were the first evolved in 
thought, while venal fetishes and spirits came in as a 
result of the ghost theory. But if, as a result of the 
ghost theory, the Supreme Being came last in evolution, 
he ought to be the most fashionable object of worship, 
the latest developed, the most powerful, and most to be 
propitiated. He is the reverse. 

To take an example : the Dinkas of the Upper Nile 
(' godless,' says Sir Samuel Baker) ' pay a very theoretical 
kind of homage to the all-powerful Being, dwelling in 
heaven, whence he sees all things. He is called " Dendid " 
(great rain, that is, universal benediction?).' He is omni- 
potent, but, being all beneficence, can do no evil ; so, not 
being feared, he is not addressed in prayer. The evil 
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spirit, on the other hand, receives Bacrifices. The Dinkas 
have a strange old chant : 

' At the beginning, when Dtjndid made all things, 

He created the Sun, 
And the Son is born, and dies, and comes again I 

He created the Stai's, 
And the StarB are bom, and die, and come again I 

He created Man, 
And Man is bom, and dies, and returns no more I ' 
It is like the lament of Moschns.' 

EuBsegger compares the Dinkas, and all the neigh- 
bouring peoples who hold the same beliefs, to modem 
Deists.^ They are remote from Atheism and from cult I 
Suggestions about an ancient Egyptian influence are 
made, but popular Egyptian rehgion was not monotheistic, 
and priestly thought could scarcely influence the ancestors 
of the Dinkaa. M. JJejean saya these peoples are ao 
practical and utilitarian that missionary religion takes no 
hold on them. Mr. Spencer does not give the ideas of the 
Dinkas, but it ia not easy to aee how the too beneficent 
Dendid could be evolved out of ghost-propitiation, ' the 
origin of all religions.' Bather the Dinkaa, a practical 
people, seem to have simply forgotten to be grateful to 
their Maker ; or have decided, more to the credit of the 
clearness of their heads than the warmth of their hearts, 
that gratitude he does not want. Like the French philo- 
sopher they cultivate I'indipendance du cceur, being in 
thia matter strikingly unlike the Pavmees. 

Let us now take a caae in which ancestor-worship, 
and no other form of religion (beyond mere superstitions), 
has been declared to be the practice of an African people. 
Mr. Spencer gives the example of natives of the south- 
eastern district of Central .Mrica described by Mr. Meic- 
donaldin 'Africana.'" The dead man becomes a ghost-god, 
receives prayer and aacrifice, is called a Mulungu (=great 

' Lejean, Rev. dsB Deux Mondes, April 1863, p. TCO. Citing tor the 
chotit, BaltrBmB, DUionaTio delta lingua lienha, US. 
' Waits, li. 71. ■ 1883. 
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■ =sky ?), 18 preferred above older spirits, now 
forgotten ; such old spirits may, however, have & mountain 
top for home, a great chief being better remembered ; the 
mountain god is prayed to for rain ; higher gods were 
probably similar local gods in an older habitat of the 
Yao.' 

Such is in the main Mr. Spencer's risumi of Mr. Duff 
Macdonald's report. He omits whatever Mr. Macdonald 
Bays about a Being among the Yaos, analogous to the Dendid 
of the Dinkas, or the Darumulun of Australia, or the Huron 
Ahone. Yet analysis detects, in Mr. Macdonald's report, 
copious traces of such a Being, though Mr. Macdonald 
himself believes in ancestor-worship as the Source of the 
local religion. Thus, Mulungu, or Mlungu, used as a 
proper name, ' is said to be the great spirit, nisimu, of all 
men, a spirit formed by adding all the departed spirits 
together."^ Tliis is a singular stretch of savage philo- 
sophy, and indicates (says Mr. Macdonald) 'a grasping 
after a Being who is the totaUty of all individutJ 
existence. ... If it fell from the hpa of civilised men 
instead of savages, it would be regarded as philosophy. 
Expressions of this kind among the natives are partly 
traditional, and partly dictated by the big thoughts 
of the moment.' Philosophy it is, but a philosophy 
dependent on the ghost theory. 

I go on to show that the Wayao have, though Mr. 
Spencer omits him, a Being who precisely answers to 
Darumulun, if stripped (perhaps) of his ethical aspect. 
On this point we are left in uncertainty, just because 
Mr. Macdonald could not ascertain the secrets of his 
mysteries, which, in Australia, have been revealed to a 
few Europeans. 

Where Mulungu is used as a proper name, it ' certainly 
points to a personal Being, by the Wayao sometimes said 
to be the same as Mtanga. At other times he is a Being 
that possesses many powerful servants, but is himself 
kept a good deal beyond the scene of earthly affairs, like 
the gods of Epicurus.' 

' Eecleiiastkal JnsiUutiona, 6&1. ' Afrkana, i. 66. 
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This is, of couTBe, precisely the feature in African 
theology which intereste as. The Supreme Being, in 
spite of the potency which his Btipposed place as latest 
evolved out of the ghost-world should naturally give 
him, is neglected, either as half forgotten, or for philo- 
sophical reasonB. For these reasons Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius make their gods otiosi, unconcerned, and the Wayao, 
with their universal collective spirit, are no mean philo- 
sophers. 

'This MuluDgu' or Mtanga, ' in the world beyond the 
grave, is represented ae assigning to spirits their proper 
places,' whether for ethical reasons or not we are not 
informed.' Santos (1586) says ' they acknowledge a God 
who, both in this world and the next, measures retribution 
for the good or evil done in this.' 

' In the native hypothesis about creation " the people 
of Mulongu " play a very important part.' These 
ministers of his who do bis pleasure are, therefore, as is 
Mulmigu himself, regarded as prior to the existing world. 
Therefore they cannot, in Wayao opinion, be ghosts of 
the dead at all ; nor can we properly call them ' spirits.' 
They are beings, original, creative, but undefined. The 
word Mulungu, however, is now applied to spirits of 
individuals, hut whether it means ' sky ' (Salt) or whether 
it means 'ancestor' (Bleek), it cannot be made to prove 
that Mulungu himself was originally envisaged as ' spirit.' 
For, manifestly, suppose that the idea of powerful beings, 
undefined, came first in evolution, and was followed by 
the ghost idea, that idea might then be applied to ex- 
plaimng the pre-existent creative powers. 

Mtanga is by ' some ' localised as the god of Mangochi, 
an Olympus left behind by the Yao in their wanderings. 
Here, some hold, his voice is still audible. ' Others say 
that Mtanga never was a man ... he was concerned in 
the first introduction of men into the world. He gets 
credit for ... , making mountains and rivers. He is 
intimately associated with a year of plenty. He is called 
Mchimwene juene, ' a very chief.' He has a kind of evil 

' Afrktma, i. 67. 
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opposite, Chitowe, bnt this being, uhe Satan of the creed, 
'is a child or subject of Mtanga,' an evil aogel, in fact.' 

The thunder god, Mpambe, in Yao, Njasi (lightning) 
IB also a minister of the Supreme Being. ' He is sent 
by Mtanga with rain.' Europeans are cleverer than 
natives, because we ' stayed longer with the people of 
God (Mulungu),' 

I do not gather that, though associated vrith good 
crops, Mtanga or Mulungu receives any sacrifice or pro- 
pitiation. ' The chief addresses his ovpn god ; ' ' the chief 
' will not trouble himself about his great-great-grand- 
father ; he will present his offering to his own immediate 
predecessor, saying, ' father, I do not know all your rela- 
tives; you know them all : invite them to feast with you.'* 

' All the offerings are supposed to point to some want 
of the spirit.' Mtanga, on the other hand, is nihil mdiga 
nostri. 

A village god is ^ven beer to drink, as Indra got 
Soma. A dead chief is propitiated by human sacrifices. 
I find no trace of any gift to Mtanga. His mysteries are 
really unknown to Mr. Macdonald : they were laughed at 
by a travelled and ' emancipated ' Yao.' 

' These rites are supposed to be inviolably concealed 
by the initiated, who often say that they would die if they 
revealed them.' ' 

How can we pretend to understand a religion if we do 
not know its secret ? That secret, in Australia, yields the 
certainty of the ethical character of the Supreme Being. 
Mr. Macdonald says about the initiator (a grotesque 
figure) : — 

' He delivers lectures, and is said to give much good 
advice . , . the lectures condemn selfishness, and a selfish 
person is called mwisichana, that is, "uninitiated." ' 
There could not be better evidence of the presence of the 
ethical element in the rehgious mysteries. Among the 
Yao, as among the Australian Kurnai, the central secret 
lesson of religion is the lesson of unselfiahness. 

' Africana, i. 71. 73. ' i. 98. ' i, 68. ' I. 130. ■ Ibid. 
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It is not 6tated that Mtanga institnted or presides over 
the mysteries. Jading from the analogy of Eleusis, the 
Bora, the Eed Indian initiations, and so on, we may 
expect this to be the belief ; but Mr. Macdonald knows 
very little about the matter. 

The legendary tales say ' all things in this world 
were made by " God." ' ' At first there were not 
people, but " God " and beasta.' ' God ' here, is Mlunga. 
The other statement is apparently derived from exist- 
ing ancestor- worship, people who died became ' God ' 
(Mlungu). But God is prior to death, for the Yao 
have a form of the usual myth of the origin of death, 
also of sleep : ' death and aleep are one word, they are 
of one family.' God dwells on high, while a malevolent 
'great one,' who disturbed the mysteries and Blew the 
initiated, was turned into a mountain,' 

In spite of information confessedly defective, I have 
extracted from Mr. Spencer's chosen authority a mass of 
facta, pointing to a Yao belief in a primal being, maker 
of mountains and rivers ; exiatent before men were ; not 
liable to death — which came late among them— beneficent; 
not propitiated by sacrifice (as far as the evidence goes) ; 
moral (if we may judge by the analogy of the mysteries), 
and yet occupying the religious background, while the 
foreground is held by the most recent ghosts. To prove 
Mr. Spencer's theory, he ought to have given a full 
account of this being, and to have shown how he was 
developed out of ghosts which are forgotten in inverse 
ratio to their distance from the actual generation. I 
conceive that Mr. Spencer would find a mid-point between 
a common ghost and Mtanga, in a ghost of a chief 
attached to a mountain, the place and place-name 
presetving the ghost's name and memory. But it is, I 
think, a far cry from such a chief's ghost to the pre- 
human, angel-served Mtanga. 

Of ancestor worship and ghost worship, we have 
abundant evidence. But the position of Mtanga raises 
one of these delicate and crucial questions which cannot 
' A/ricana, L 279-301. 
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be solved by ignoring their existence. Is Mtanga evolved 
out of an ancestral ghoet ? If bo, why, as greatest of 
divine beings, ' Very Chief,' and having powerful minis- 
ters under him, ib he left nnpropitiated, unless it be by 
moral discourses at the mysteries? As a much more 
advanced idea than that of a real father's ghost, he ought 
to be much later in evolution, fresher in conception, and 
more adored. How do we explain his lack of adoration? 
Was he originally envisaged as a ghost at all, and, if so, 
by what curious but uniform freak of savage logic is he 
regarded as prior to men, and though a ghost, prior to 
death ? Is it not certain that such a being could be con- 
ceived of by men who had never dreamed of ghosts? 
Is there any logical reason why Mtanga should not be 
regarded as originally on the same footing as Mungan- 
ngaur, but now half forgotten and neglected, for practical 
or philosophical reasons ? 

On these problems light is thrown by a successor of 
Mr. Spencer's authority, Mr. Duff Macdonald, in the 
Blantyre Mission. This gentleman, the Rev. David 
Clement Scott, has published ' A Cyclopaadic Dictionary 
of the Mang'anja Language in British Central Africa.' ' 
Looking at ancestral spirits first, we find Mzimii, ' spirits 
of the departed, supposed to come in dreams.' Though 
abiding in the spirit world, they also haunt thickets, 
they inspire Mlauli, prophets, and make them rave and 
utter predictions. Offerings are made to them. Here 
is a prayer : ' Watch over me, my ancestor, who died long 
ago ; tell the great spirit at the head of my race from 
whom my mother came." There are little hut-temples, 
and the chief directs the sacrifices of food, or of animals. 
There are religious pilgrimages, with sacrifice, to moun- 
tains. God, like men in this region, has various names, 
as Chiuta, ' God in space and the rainbow sign across ; ' 
Mpambe, ' God Almighty ' (or rather ' pre-excellent ') ; 
Mlezi, 'God the Sustamer,' and Mulungu, 'God who is 
spirit," MuIuDgu = God, 'not spirits or fetish.' 'You 
can't put the plural, as God is One," say the natives, 
I EdinbniBh, 1898. 
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' There are qo idols called gods, and spirits are spirits of 
people who have died, not gods.' Idols are ZUumi-zitumi. 
' Spirits are sappoaed to be with Mulungu.' God made 
the world and man. Our author saya ' when the chief or 
people Bacrifioe it is to God,' but he also says that they 
sacrifice to ancestral spirits. There is some confusion of 
ideas here : Mr. Macdooald says nothing of sacrifice to 
Mtanga, 

Mr. Scott does not seem to know more about the 
Mysteries than Mr. Macdonald, and his article on 
Mnlnngu does not much enlighten ua. Does Mulungu, as 
Creative God, receive sacrifice, or not?' Mr. Scott gives 
no instance of this, under Nse^nbe (aacrifice), where ances- 
tors, or hill-dwelling ghosts of chiefs, are offered food ; 
yet, as we have seen, under Mulungu, ha avera that the 
chiefs and people do sacrifice to God. He appears to be 
confusing the Creator with spirits, and no reliance can be 
placed on this part of his evidence, ' At the back of all 
this ' (sacrifice to spirits) ' there is God.' If I understand 
Mr. Scott, sacrifices are really made only to spirits, but he 
is trying to argue that, after all, the theistic conception 
is at the back of the animistic practice, thus importing 
his theory into his facta. His theory would, really, be in 
a better way, if sacrifice is not ofl"ered to the Creator, but 
this had not occurred to Mr. Scott. 

It is plain, in any case, that the religion of the 
Africans in the Blantyre region has an element not 
easily to be derived from ancestral spirit-worship, an 
element not observed by Mr. Spencer. 

Nobody who has followed the examples ahready 
adduced will be amazed by what Waitz calls the ' sur- 
prising result ' of recent inquiries among the great negro 
race. Among tho branches where foreign influence is 
least to be suspected, we discover, behind their more con- 
spicuous fetishisms and superstitions, something which 
we cannot exactly call Monotheism, yet which tends in 

' iDcideDtall; Mr. Maodonald ahowa that, oontrar; to Mr. Spencar'a 
opinion, these savages havo wordu for dreams and droaniing. The; inter- 
pret dreams by a ajstem a( symbolB, ' t, oanoo le ill luck,' and ' dreac 
byoi ■ 
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that direction.' Waitz quotes Wilson for the fact that, 
their fetishism apart, they adore a Supreme Being as the 
Creator : and do not honour him with sacrifice. 

The remarks of Waitz may be cited in full : 

' The religion of the negro may be considered by 
some as a particularly rude form of polytheism and may 
be branded with the special name of fetishism. It would 
follow, from a minute examination of it, that — apart from 
the extravagant and fantastic traits, which are rooted in 
the character of the negro, and which radiate therefrom 
over all his creations — in comparison with the rehgions of 
other savages it is neither very specially differentiated nor 
very specially crude in form. 

' But this opinion can he held to be quite true only 
while we look at the outside of the negro's religion, or 
estimate its significance from arbitrary pre-Huppositions, 
as is specially the case with Ad. Wuttke. 

' By a deeper insight, which of late several ,oientific 
investigators have succeeded in attain!. /fe reach, 
rather, the surprising conclusion that aevera . the negro 
races— on whom we cannot as yet prove, ana can hardly 
conjecture, the influence of a more civilised people — in the 
embodying of their religious conceptions are further ad- 
vanced than almost all other savages, so far that, even if 
we do not call them monotheiats, we may atill think of 
them as standing on the boundary of monotheism, seeing 
that their religion is also mixed with a great mass of rude 
superstition which, in turn, among other peoples, seems 
to overrun completely the pnrer religious conceptions.' 

This conclusion as to an element of pure faith in 
negro religion would not have sorpriaed Waitz, had recent 
evidence as to the same creed among lower savages lain 
before him as he worked. 

This volume of his book was composed in 1860. In 
1872 he had become well aware of the belief in a good 
Maker among the Australian natives, and of the absence 
among them of ancestor worship,' 

' Waita, Anthrofologit, ii. 167. 

1 Waitz und Oerlnnd, Anthropologie, vi. 79G-T09 and 809. In 1874 
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Waltz's remarks on the Supreme Being of the Negro 
are well worth noting, from his unconcealed astonishment 
at the discovery. 

Wilson's observations on North and South Guinea 
religion were published in 1866. After commenting on 
the delicate task of finding out what a savage religion 
really is, he writes : ' The bebet in one great Supreme Being, 
who made and upholds all things, is universal.' ' The 
names of the being are translated 'Maker,' 'Preserver,' 
'Benefactor,' 'Great Friend.' Though compact of all 
good qualities, the being has allowed the world to ' come 
under the control of evil spirits,' who, alone, receive 
religious worship. Though he leaves things uncontrolled, 
yet the chief being (as in Homer) ratifies the Oath, at a 
treaty, and is invoked to punish criminals when ordeal 
water is to be drunk. So far, then, he has an ethical 
influence. ' Grossly wicked people * are buried outside of 
the regular place. Fetishism prevails, with spiritualism, 
and Wilson thinks that mediums might pick up some 
good tricks in Guinea. He gives no examples. Their 
inspired men do things ' that cannot be accounted for,' by 
the use of narcotics. 

The South Guinea Creator, Anyambia (=good spirit?), 
is good, but capricious. He has a good deputy, Ombwiri 
(spelled ' Mbuiri ' by Miss Kingsley) ; he alone has no 
priests, but communicates directly with men. The 
neighbouring Shekuni have mysteries of the Great Spirit. 
No details are given. This great being, Mwetyi, witnesses 
covenants and punishes perjury. This people are ancestor- 
worshippers, but their Supreme Being is not said to receive 
sacrifice, as ghosts do, while he is so far from being 
powerless, like Unkulunkulu, that, but for fear of his 
wrath, ' their national treaties would have little or no 
force.' ^ Having no information about the mysteries, of 
course, we know nothing of other moral influences which 
Mr. Howitt's evidence on tbe moral element in the mjateries was not pub- 
liehed. Waitz Econta tbe idea tbat tbe bigber AaBtraliao beliefs are ot 
European origio. ' Wir Eehcn vielmohr uralte Trilmmer iihnlicher Mytho- 
logenie in Uuien,' (vi. 798) flotsam from ideas of immemorial antiquity. 

' Wilson, p. a09. ■' Wilson, p. 892. 
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are, or may be, esercised by these great, powetfnJ, and not 
wholly otiose beingB. 

The celebrated traveller, Miingo Park, who visited 
Africa in 1805, had good opportanitiea of anderetaiidiiig 
the natives. He did Dot bony throngh the land with a 
large armed force, but alone, or almost alone, paid his 
way with his brass battons. ' I have conversed with all 
ranks and conditions upon the subject of their faith,' be 
says, ' and can prononnce, without the smallest shadow 
of doubt, that the belief in one God and in a future state 
of reward and punishment is entire and universal among 
them.' This cannot strictly be called monotheism, 
as there are many subordiiaate spirits who may be 
influenced by "magical ceremonies.' But if monotheism 
means belief in One Spirit alone, or religions regard paid 
to One Spirit alone, it exists nowhere — no, not in lelam. 

Park thinks it remarkable that ' the Almighty ' only 
receives prayers at the new moon (of sacrifice to the 
Almighty he says nothing), and that, being the creator 
and preserver of all things, he is ' of so exalted a nature 
that it is idle to imagine the feeble supplications of 
wretched mortals can reverse the decrees and change the 
purpose o£ unerring Wisdom.' The new moon prayers 
are mere matters of tradition ; ' oar fathers did it before 
us.' ' Such is the blindness of unassisted nature,' says 
Park, who is not satirising, in Swift's manner, the prayers 
of Presbyterians at home on Yarrow. 

Thus, the African Supreme Being is unpropitJated, 
while inferior spirits are constrained by magic or pro- 
pitiated with food. 

We meet our old problem : How has this God, in 
the conception of whom there is so much philosophy, 
developed out of these hungry ghosts ? The mfluence of 
Islam can scarcely be suspected, Allah being addressed, of 
course, in endless prayers, while the African god receives 
none. Indeed, it would be more plausible to say that 
Mahomet borrowed Allah from the widespread belief which 
we are studying, than that the negro's Supreme Being 
was borrowed from Allah. 
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Park had, as we saw, many opportunities of familiar 
discussion with the people on whose mercies he threw 
himself. 

■But it is not often that the negroes make their 
religious opinions the subject of conversation ; when 
interrogated, in particular, concerning their ideas of a 
future state, they express themselves with great reverence, 
tut endeavour to shorten the discussion by saying, " Mo o 
7tu> inta alio " (" No man knows anything about it ").' ' 

Park himself, in extreme distress, and ahnost in 
despair, chanced to observe the delicate beauty of a small 
moss-plant, and, reflecting that the Creator of so frail a 
thing could not be indifferent to any of His creatures, 
plucked up courage and reached safety.^ He was not of 
the negro philosophy, and is the less likely to have 
invented it. The new moon prayer, said in a whisper, 
was reported to Park, ' by many different people,' to 
contain ' thanks to God for his kindness dormg the 
existence of the past moon, and to solicit a continuation of 
his favour during the new one,' This, of course, may prove 
Islamite influence, and is at VEtriance vrith the general 
tendency of the religions philosophy as described. 

"We now arrive at a theory of the Supreme Being 
among a certain African race which would be entirely 
fatal to my whole hypothesis on this topic, if it could be 
demonstrated correct in fact, and if it could be stretched 
BO as to apply to the Australians, Fuegians, Andamanese, 
and other very backward peoples. It ia the hypothesis 
that the Supreme Being is a ' loan-god,' borrowed from 
Europeans, 

The theory is very lucidly set forth in Major Ellis's 
' Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast.' ' Major 
Eliia'a opinion coincides with that of Waitz in his 
' Introduction to Anthropology ' {an opinion to which 
Waitz does not seem bigoted) — namely, that ' the origi- 
nal form of all religion is a raw, unsystematic polytheism,' 
nature being peopled by inimical powers or spirits, and 

Park's Jmimey, i. 274, 276, 1615. ■ P. 245. ■ London, 1887. 
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everyone worshipping what he thinks most dangerous or 
most serviceable. There arc few general, many local ot 
personal, objects of veneration.' Major Ellis only met 
this passage when he had formed his own ideas by 
observation of the Tshi race. "We do not pretend to 
guess what ' the original form of all religion ' may have 
been; but we have given, and shall give, abundant 
evidence for the existence of a loftier faith than this, 
among peoples much lower in material culture than the 
Tshi races, who have metals and an organised priesthood. 
They occupy, in small villages (except Coomassie and 
Djuabin), the forests of the Grold Coast. The mere 
mention of Coomasaie shows how vastly superior in 
civiUsation the Tshis (Ashantis and Fantis) are to the 
naked, houseless Australians. Their inland communities, 
however, are ' mere specks in a vast tract ot impenetrable 
forest.' The coast people have for centuries been in touch 
with Europeans, but the ' Tshi-speaking races are now 
much in the same condition, both socially and morally, 
as they were at the time of the Portuguese discovery.' * 

Nevertheless, Major Ellis explama their Supreme 
Being as the result of European influence ! A priori this 
appears highly improbable. That a belief should sweep 
over all these specks in impenetrable forest, from the 
coast-tribes in contact with Europeans, and that this 
belief should, though the most recent, be infinitely the least 
powerful, cannot be regarded as a plausible hypothesis. 
Moreover, on Major Ellis's theory the Supreme Beings of 
races which but recently came for the first time in contact 
with Europeans, Supreme Beings kept jealously apart 
from European ken, and revered in the secrecy of ancient 
mysteries, must also, by parity of reason, be the result of 
European influence. Unfortunately, Major Ellis gives no 
evidence for his statements about the past history of Tshi 
religion. Authorities he must have, and references would 
be welcome. 

' With people in the condition in which the natives of 
the Gold Coast now are, religion is not in any way allied 
' EIUb, pp. 30, 21. ' P. i. 
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with moral ideas," ' We have given abundant evidence 
that among much more backward tribes morals rest on a 
religious sanction. If this be not sc on the Gold Coast 
we cannot accept these relatively advanced l^antis and 
Ashantis aa representing the ' original ' etate of ethics and 
religion, any more than those people with cities, a king, 
a priesthood, iron, and gold, represent the ' original ' 
material condition of society. Major EUis also shows 
that the Gods exact chastity from aspirants to the priest- 
hood." The present behefs of the Gold Coast are kept up 
by organised priesthoods as ' lucrative business.' ' Wiere 
there is no lucre and no priesthood, as among more back- 
ward races, this kind of business cannot be done. On the 
Gold Coast men can only approach gods through priests.* 
This is degeneration. 

Obviously, if religion began in a form relatively pure 
and moral, it mtist degenerate, as civilisation advances, 
under priests who ' exploit ' the lucrative, and can see no 
money in the pure elements of behef and practice. That 
the lucrative elements in Christianity were exploited by 
the clergy, to the neglect of ethics, was precisely the 
complaint of the Reformers. From these lucrative 
elements the creed of the Apostles was free, and a similar 
freedom marks the religion of Australia or of the Pawnees. 
We cannot possibly, then, expect to find the 'original ' state 
of rehgion among a people subdued to a money-grubbing 
priesthood, like the Tshi races. Let religion begin as 
pure as snow, it would be corrupted by priestly trafficking 
m its lucrative animistic aspect. And priests are developed 
relatively late. 

Major Ellis discriminates Tshi gods as — 

1. General, worshipped by an entire tribeor more tribes. 

2. Local deities of river, hill, forest, or sea, 

3. Deities of families or coi-porations. 

4. Tutelary deities of individuals. 

The second class, according to the natives, were 
appointed by the first class, who are ' too distant or in- 
different to interfere ordinarily in human a&irs.' Thus, 

' Ellis, p. 10, ' F, 120. " P, 15. ■ P. 12fi. 
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the Huron god, Ahone, punishes nobody. He is all 
Bweetnesa and light, but has a deputy god, called Okeus. 
On our hj^thesia this indifference of high gods suggests 
the crowding out of the great disinterested God by venal 
animistic competition. All of class II, ' appear to have 
been originally malignant.' Though, in native behef, 
class I. was prior to, and ' appointed ' class II., Major 
EUis thinks that malignant spirits of class II. were raised 
to class I. as if to the peerage, while clasaes III. and 
rV. ' ore clearly the product of priesthood ' — therefore late. 

Major Ellis then avers that when Europeans reached 
the Gold Coast, in the fifteenth century, they ' appear to 
have found ' a Northern God, Tando, and a Southern God, 
Bobowissi, still adored. Bobowissi makes thunder and 
rain, lives on a hill, and receives, or received, human 
sacrifices. But, ' after an intercourse of some years with 
Europeans,' the villagers near European forts 'added to 
their system a new deity, whom they termed Nana Nyan- 
kupon. This was the God of the Christians, borrowed 
from them, and adapted under a new designation, meaning 
'Lordof the sky.' (This is conjectural. Nyankum=rain. 
Nyansa baa ' a later meaning, " craft.'") ^ 

Now Major Ellis, later, has to contrast Bosman'B 
account of fetishism (1700) with his own observations. 
According to Bosman's native source of information, men 
then selected their own fetishes. These are now selected 
by priests. Bosman's authority was wrong — or priest- 
hood has extended ita field of business. Major Ellis 
argues that the revolution from amateur to priestly 
selection of fetishes could not occur in 190 years, ' over a 
vast tract of country, amongst peoples living in semi- 
isolated communities, in the midst of pathless forests, 
where there is but little opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas, and where we kiioio they have been uninfluenced by 
any higher race' 

Yet Major Ellis's theory is that this isolated people 
were influenced by a higher race, to the extent of adoptmg 
a totally new Supreme Being, from Europeans, a being 
' Ellis, pp. 24. as. 
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whom they id no way sought to propitiate, and who was 
of no practical use. And this they did, he says, not 
nnder priestly inflaence, but in the face of priestly 
opposition.' 

Major Ellis's logic does not appear to be consistent. 
In any case we ask for evidence how, in the ' impene- 
trable forests,' did a new Sopreme Deity become miiversally 
known ? Are we certain that travellers (unqnoted) did 
not discover a deity with no priests, or ritual, or ' money 
in the concern,' later than they discovered the blood- 
stained, conspicuous, lucrative Bobowissi ? "Why was 
Nyankupon, the supposed new god of a new powerful set 
of strangers, left wholly unpropitiated ? The reverse was 
to be expected. 

Major Ellis writes : ' Almost certainly the addition of 
one more to an already numerous family ' of gods, ' was 
strenuously resisted by the priesthood,' who, confessedly, 
are adding new lower gods every day ! Yet Nyankupon is 
universally known, in spite of priestly resistance. Nyan- 
kupon, I presume = Anzambi, Anyarabi, Nyambi, Nzambi, 
Anzam, Nyam, the Nzam of the Fans, ' aud of all 
Bantu coast races, the creator of man, plants, animals, 
and the earth ; he takes no further interest in the affair.' » 
The crowd of spirits take only too much interest ; and, 
therefore, are the lucrative element in religion. 

It is not very easy to believe that Nyam, under all his 
names, was picked up from the Portuguese, and passed 
apparently from negroes to Bantu all over West Africa, 
despite the isolation of the groups, and the resistance of 
the priesthood among tribes ' uninfluenced by any higher 
race.' 

Nyam, hke Major Ellis's class I., appoints a sub- 
ordinate god to do his work : he is truly good, and governs 
the noalevolent spirits.^ 

The spread of Nyankupon, as described by Major 
Ellis, is the more remarkable, since ' five or six iQuea 
from the sea, or even less, the country was a terra 
incognita to Europeans.' * Nyankupon was, it is alleged, 

■ Ellifl, p. 1HS>. ' MisB Kiogslej. p. 442. ■ Ellis, p. 329. ' tb. p. 35. 
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adopted, because our superiority proved Europeana to be 
' protected by a deity of greater power than any of those 
to which they themaelvea ' (the Tahi racea) ' offered 
sacrifices.' 

Then, of course, Nyankupon would receive the best 
sacrifices of all, as the most powerful deity ? Far from 
that, Nyankupon received no sacrifice, and had no prieata. 
No priest would have a traditional way of serving him. 
As the uulucky man in Voltaire saya to his guardian 
angel, ' It is well worth while to have a presiding genius,' 
ao the Tshia and Bantu might ironically remark, ' A 
useful thing, a new Supreme Being I ' A quarter of a 
continent or so adopts a new foreign god, and leaves him 
plantd l& ; unserved, unhonoured, and unsung. He there- 
fore came to be thought too remote, or too indifferent, ' to 
interfere directly in the affairs of the world.' ' This idea 
was probably caused by the fact that the natives had not 
experienced any material improvement in their condition 
. . . although they also had become followers of the god 
of the whites.' ^ 

Bnt that was juat what they hEid not done I Even at 
Magellan's Straita, the Fuegiana picked up from a casual 
Spaniah sea-captain and adored an image of Cristo. 
Name and effigy they accepted. The Tahi people took 
neither effigy nor name of a deity from the Portuguese 
aettled among them. They neither imitated Cathohc 
rites nor adapted their own ; they prayed not, nor sacri- 
ficed to the ' new ' Nyankupon. Only his name and the 
idea of hia nature are universally diffused in West African 
belief. He lives in no definite home, or bill, but ' in 
Nyankupon'a country.' Nyankupon, at the present day, 
is ' ignored rather than worshipped,' while Bobowisai has 
priests and offerings. 

It is clear that Major Ellis is endeavouring to explain, 
by a singular solution (namely, the borrowing of a God 
from Europeans), and that a solution improbable and 
inadequate, a phenomenon of very wide distribution. 
Nyankupon cannot he explained apart from Taaroa, 
' Op. eii. p. 27. 
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Pulaga, Ahone, Ndengei, Dendid, and Ta-li-y-Tooboo, 
Gods to be later described, who cannot, by aaj stretch 
of probabilities, be regarded as of European origin. All 
of these represent the primeval Supreme Being, more or 
less or altogether stripped, under advancing conditionB 
of culture, of his ethical influence, and crowded out by 
the horde of useful greedy ghosts or ghost gods, whose 
basioess is lucrative. Nyankupon has no pretensions to 
be, or to have been a ' spirit.' ' 

Major Ellis's theory is a natural result of his belief in 
a tangle of polytheism as 'the original state of religion.' 
If 80, there was not much room for the natural develop- 
ment of Nyankupon, in whom ' the missionaries find a 
parallel to the Jahveh of the Jews.'* On our theory 
Nyankupon takes his place in the regular process of the 
corruption of theism by animism. 

The parallel case of Nzambi Mpungu, the Creator 
among the Fiorts (a Bantu stocli), is thus stated by 
Miss Kingsley : 

' I have no hesitation in saying I fully believe Nzambi 
Mpungu to be a pm'ely native god, and that he is a great 
god over all things, but the study of >iim is even more 
difficult than the study of Nzambi, because the Jesuit 
missionaries who gained so great an influence over the 
Fiorts in the sixteenth ccatnry identified him with 
Jehovah, and worked on the native mind from that 
stand-point. Consequently semi-mythical traces of Jesuit 
teaching linger, even now, in the religious ideas of the 
Fiorts.' ^ 

Nzambi Mpungu lives ' behind the firmament,' ' He 
takes next to no interest in human affairs ; ' which is not 
a Jesuit idea of God. 

In all missionary accounts of savage rehgion, we have 
to guard against two kinds of bias. One is the bias 
which makes the observer deny any religion to the native 
race, except devil-worship. The other is the bias which 

1, p. 132. 
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leads him to look for traces of a pure primitive religious 
tradition. Yet we camiot but observe this reciprocal phe- 
nomenon : missionaries often find a native name and idea 
which answer so nearly to their conception of God that 
they adopt the idea and the name, in teaching. Again, 
on the other side, the savages, when first they hear the 
missionaries' account of God, recognise it, as do the 
Hurons and Bakwain, for what has always been famihar 
to them. This is recorded in very early pre-missionary 
travels, as in the book of William Strachey on Virginia 
(1612), to which we now turn. The God found by 
Strachey in Virginia cannot, by any latitude of conjecture, 
be regarded as the result of contact with Europeans. 
Yet he almost exactly answers to the African Nyankupon, 
who is explained away as a * loan-god.* For the belief in 
relatively pure creative beings, whether they are morally 
adored, without sacrifice, or merely neglected, is so widely 
diffused, that Anthropology must ignore them, or account 
for them as * loan-gods * — or give up her theory I 
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AHONB. TI-BA-WX. KA-PI. PACHACAMAO. 
TVI LAQA. TAA-BOA 

Ik this chapter it is my object to set certain American 
Creators beside the African beings whom we have been 
examining. "We shall range from Hm'ons to Pawnees 
and Blackfeet, and end with Pachacamac, the supreme 
being of the old Inca civilisation, with Tui Laga and 
Taa-roa, It will be seen that the Hurons have been 
accidentally deprived of their benevolent Creator by a 
bibhographical accident, while that Creator corresponds 
very well with the Peruvian Pachacamac, often regarded 
as a mere philosophical abstraction. The Pawnees will 
show us a Creator involved in a sacrificial ritual, which is 
not common, while the Blackfeet present a Creator who is 
not envisaged as a spirit at all, and, on our theory, re- 
presents a very early stage of the theistic conception. 

To continue the argument from analogy against 
Major Ellis's theory of the European origin of Nyan- 
kupon, it seems desirable first to produce a parallel to 
his case, and to that of his blood-stained subordinate 
deity, Bobowissi, from a quarter where European in- 
fluence is absolutely out of the question. Virginia was 
first permanently colonised by Englishmen in 1607, and 
the ' Historic of Travails into Virginia,' by William 
Strachey, Gent., fijrat Secretary of the Colony, dates 
from the earliest years {1612-1616). It will hardly be 
suggested, then, that the natives had already adopted 
our Supremo Being, especially as Strachoy says that the 
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native priestB Btrenuously opposed the GhriBtia.n God. 
Strachej' found a house-inhabiting, agricultural, and settled 
population, under chiefs, one of whom, Powhattan, was a 
kind of Bretwalda, The temples contained the dried 
bodies of the weroances, or aristocracy, beside which waa 
their Okeus, or Oki, an image 'ill favouredly carved,' all 
black dressed, ' who doth them all the harm they Buffer. 
He iB propitiated by sacrifices of their own children ' 
(probably an error) ' and of strangers.' 

Mr. Tylor quotes a description of this Oki, or Okeus, 
with his idol and bloody rites, from Smith's ' History of 
Virginia' (1632).' The two books, Strachey'sand Smith's, 
are here slightly varying copies of one original. But, 
after censuring Smith's (and Strachey's) hasty theory 
that OkeuB is ' no other than a devil,' Mr. Tylor did 
not find in Smith what follows in Strachey. Okeus 
has human sacrifices, like Bobowissi, 'whilst the great 
God {the priests tell them) who governes all the world, 
and makes the sun to shine, creatyng the moone and 
starra hia companyons . . . they calling {sic) Ahone. 
The good and peaceable God requires no such dutyes, 
nor needs to be sacrificed unto, for he intendeth all good 
unto them.' Okeua, on the contrary, 'looking into all 
men's accions, and examining the same according to the 
severe scheme of justice, puniaheth them, . . . Such is 
the misery and thraldome under which Sathan hath 
bound these wi"etched miscreants.' 

As if, in Mr, Strachey's own creed, Satan does not 
punish, in hell, the offences of men against God ! 

Here, then, in addition to a devil (or rather a divine 
poHce magistrate), and general fetishism and nature 
worship, we find that the untutored Virginian is equipped 
with a merciful Creator, without idol, temple, or sacrifice, 
as needing nought of ours It is by the merest accident, 
the use of Smith's hook (1632) instead of Strachey's book 
(1612), that Mr. Tylor is unaware of these essential 
facts.' 
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Dr. Brinton, like Mr. Tylor, cites Smith for the 
nefarions or severe Okeus, and omitB any mention of 
Ahone, the benevolent Creator.' Now, Strachey's evidence 
is early (1612), is that of a well-edncated man, fond of 
airing his Greek, and not prejudiced in favour of these 
worshippers of ' Sathan.' & Virginia he found the un- 
propitiated loving Supreme Being, beside a subordinate, 
like Nyankupon beside Bobowiasi in Africa. 

Each highest deity, in Virginia or on the Gold Coast, 
is more or less eclipsed in popular esteem by nascent 
polytheism and nature worship. This is precisely what 
we flhoold expect to find, if Ahone, the Creator, were 
earlier in evolution, while Okeus and the rest were of the 
OBual greedy class of animistic corruptible deities, useful 
to priests. This could not be understood while Ahone 
was left out of the statement.* 

Probably Mr. Strachey's narrative justifies, by analogy, 
our suspicion of Major Ellis's theory that the African 
Supreme Being is of European origin. The purpose in the 
Ahone-OkeuB creed is clear. God (Ahone) is omnipotent 
and good, yet calamities beset mankind. How are these 
to be explained? Clearly as penalties for men's sins, 
inflicted, not by Ahone, but by his lieutenant, Okeus, 
But that magistrate can be, and is, appeased by sRcrifices, 
which it would be impious, or, at all events, useless, to 
offer to the Supreme Being, Ahone. It is a logical creed, 
but how was the Supreme Being evolved out of the ghost 
of a ' people-devouring king ' like Powhattan ? The facts, 
very fairly attested, do not fit the anthropological theory. 
It IS to be remarked that Strachey's Alione is a much 

' Myths of the Neio World, p. 47. 

" There is a dBsoription of Virginia, bj W. Strachey, including Smith's 
reniarka, published in 1612. Strache; interwove some of this work with 
his own MS. in the British Uaseura, dedicated to Baoon (Veruliun). This 
US. was edited by Mr. Major, lor the Hokluyt Society, in 1849, with a 
glossary, by Strachey, ot the native langnage. The remarks on religion are 
in Chapter VII. The pasBftga on Ahone ooonrs in Straohey (1612), but »o( 
in Smith (1632), in Pinkerton. I one to the kiodneaa ol Mr. Edmund 
Goaae photographs ot the drawings acoompanying the MS. Strachey's 
Etoty of Gocnfioe of children (pp. 94, 93} accmg to refer to nothing woraa 
than the initiation into Iho mjelcricB. 
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less mythological conception than that which, on very- 
good evidence, he attributes to the Indians of the 
Patowemeck Eiver. Their Creator is Bpoken of as 
' Eb godly Hare,' who receives their souls into Paradise, 
whence they are reborn on earth again, as in Plato's 
myth. They also regard the four winds as four Giods. 
How the god took the mythological form of a hare is 
diversely explained.' 

Meanwhile the Ahone-Okeus creed corresponds to 
the Nyankupon-BobovrisBi creed. The American faith 
is certainly not borrowed from Europe, so it is less likely 
that the African creed is borrowed. 

As illustrationa of the general theory here presented, 
we may now take two tribal rehgions among the North 
American Indians. The first is that of the equestrian 
Pawnees, who, thirty years ago, were dwelling on the 
Loup Fork in Nebraska. The buffaloes have since been 
destroyed, the lands seized, and the Pawnees driven into 
a ' Reservation,' where they are, or lately were, cheated 
and oppressed in the usual way, They were originally 
known to Europeans in four hordes, the fourth being the 
Skidi or Wolf Pawnees. They seem to have come into 
Kansas and Nebraska, at a date relatively remote, from 
Mexico, and are allied vrith the Lipans and Tonkawaya of 
that region. The Tonkawaya are a tribe who, in a 
sacred mystery, are admonished to ' live like the wolves,' 
in exactly the same way as were the Hirpi (wolf tribe), of 
Mount Soracte, who practised the feat of walking unhurt 
through fire.* The Tonkawaya regard the Pawnees, who 
also have a wolf tribe, as a long-separated branch of their 
race. If, then, they are of Mexican origin, we might 
expect to find traces of Aztec ritual among the Pawnees. 

Long after they obtained better weapons they used 
flint-headed arrows for slaying the only two beasts which 
it was lawful to sacrifice, the deer and the buffalo, They 
have long been a hunting and also an agricultural people. 
The com was given to them originally by the Baler : 
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their god, Ti-ra-wd, ' the Spirit Father." They offer the 
Eacrifice of a deer with peciiliftr solemnity, and are a very 
prayerful people. The priest 'held a relation to the 
Pawnees and their deity not unlike that occupied by 
Moses to Jehovah and the Israelites.' A feature in ritual 
is the sacred bundles of unknown contents, bronght from 
the original home in Mexico. The Pawnees were created 
by Ti-ra-wa. They believe in a happy future life, while 
the wicked die, and there is an end of them. They cite 
their dreams of the dead as an argument for a life beyond 
the tomb. ' We see onrselves living with Ti-ra-wA ! ' An 
evil earlier race, which knew not Ti-ra-w4, was destroyed 
by him in the Deluge ; evidence is found in large fossil 
bones, and it would be an interesting inquiry whether 
such fossils are always found where the story of a 
' sin-flood ' occurs. If so, fossils must be universally 



As is common, the future life is attested, not only by 
dreams, but in the experience of men who ' have died ' 
and come back to life, like Secret Pipe Chief, who told 
the story to Mr. Grinncll, These visions in a state of 
apparent death are not peculiar to savages, and, no doubt, 
have bad much effect on beUefs about the next world.' 
Ghosts are rarely seen, but auditory hallucinations, as of a 
voice giving good advice in time of peril, are regarded as the 
speech of ghosts. The beasts are also friendly, as fellow 
children with men of Ti-ra-wA. To the Morning Star 
the Skidi or Wolf Pawnees offered on rare occasions a 
captive man. The ceremony was not unlike that of the 
Aztecs, though less cruel. Curiously enough, the slayer 
of the captive had instantly to make a mock flight, as in 
the Attie Bouphotiia. This, however, was a rite paid to 
the Morning Star, not to Ti-ra-wi, ' the power above 
that moves the universe and controls all things.' Sacrifice 
to Ti-ra-wi was made on rare and solemn occasions 
out of his two chief gifts, deer and buffalo. ' Through 

' Compare SI. AagUEtiue'B cotioDE aueodole is Db Cura pro MortuU 
habenda about the dead and revived Cnrio. The founder ot tbe new Bionz 
1, based on hjpnotiBm. ' died ' and reooveled. 
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com, deer, buffalo, and the sacred bundles, we worship 
Ti-ra-wd.' 

The flesh was burned in the fire, while praters were 
made with great earnestness. In the old Skidi rite the 
women told the fattened captive what they desired to gain 
from the Euler. It is occasionally said that the human 
sacrifice was made to Ti-ra-wd himself. The sacrificer 
not only fied, but fasted and mourned. It is possible 
that, as among the Aztecs, the victim was regarded as 
also an embodiment ol the God, but this is not certain, 
the rite having long been disused. Mr. Grinnell got the 
description from a very old Skidi. There was also a 
festival of thanks to Ti-ra-wA for com. During a sacred 
dance and hymn the corn ia held up to the Ruler by a 
woman. Com is ritually called 'The Mother,'aain Peru,' 
' We are like seed, and we worship through the Corn.' 

Disease ia caused by evil spirits, and many American 
soldierB were healed by Pawnee doctors, though their 
hurts had refused to yield to the treatment of the United 
States Army Surgeons," 

The miracles wrought by Pavraee medicine men, 
under the eyes of Major North, far surpass what is told 
of Indian jugglery. Bat this was forty years ago, and it 
is probably too late to leara anything of these astounding 
performances of naked men on the hard floor of a lodge. 
' Major North told me ' (Mr. Grinnell) * that he saw with 
his ovfn eyes the doctors make the com grow,' the doctor 
not manipulating the plant, as in the Mango trick, but 
standing apart and singing. Mr, Grinnell says : ' I have 
never found any one who could even suggest an explana- 
tion.' 

This art places great power in the hands of the 
doctors, who exhibit many other prodigies. It is notable 
that in this religion we hear nothing of ancestor-worship ; 
all that is stated as to ghosts has been reported. "We find 
the cult of an all-powerful being, in whose ritual sacri- 
fice is the only feature that suggests ghost- worship. The 

■ Cf. DBmetoT. 

' Major North, lor long (be U.S. Superintendent ot the Fawneej. 
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popular taJes and historical reminiscences of the last ] 
generation entirely bear oat by their alluaiona Mr. Grin- 
nell's account of the Pawnee faith, in which the ethical 
element chiefly consists in a sense of dependence on and 
teaching gratitude to Ti-ra-w4, as shown in fervent 
prayer. Theft he abhors, he applaads valour, he punishes 
the wicked by ajmihilation, the good dwell with him in 
hia heavenly home. He is addressed as A-ti-us ta-kaw-a, 
' Our father in all places.' ' 

It is not so easy to see how this Being was developed I 
out of ancestor- worship, of which we find no traces among j 
Pawnees. For ancestor-worBhip among the Sioux, it is i 
usual to quote a remark of one Prescott, an interpreter : ' 
' Sometimes an Indian will say, " Wah negh on she wan | 
da," which means, " Spirits of the dead have mercy on me." ■ 
Then they will add what they want. That is about the i 
amount of an Indian's prayer.' ' Obviously, when we 1 
compare Mr. Grinnell's account of Pawnee rehgion, based ] 
on his own observations, and those of Major North, and , 
Mr. Dunbar, who has written on the language of the j 
tribe, we are on much safer groimd, than when we follow ] 
a contemptuous, half-educated European. 

The religion of the Blackfoot Indians appears to be a 
ruder form of the Pawnee faith. Whether the differences 
arise from tribal character, or from decadence, or because 
the Blackfoot belief is in an earlier and more backward 
condition than that o£ the Pawnees, it is not easy to be 
certain. As in China, there exists a difficulty in deciding '. 
whether the Supreme Being is identical with the great | 
nature-god ; in China the Heaven, among the Blackfeet 
the Sun ; or is prior to him in conception, or has been, 
later, substituted for him, or placed beside him. The j 
Blackfoot mythology is low, crude, and, except in tales j 
of Creation, is derisive. As in Anstralia, there is a J 
specific difference of tone between mythology and I 
religion. 1 

The Blackfoot country runs east from the summit of I 

the Bocky Mountaius, to the mouth of the Yellowstone I 

I Schoolcrali, iii. 237. 
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river on the Missouri, then west to the Yellowstone 
sources, across the Rocky Mountains to the Beaverhead, 
thence to their summit. 

As to spirits, the Blackfeet believe in, or at least tell 
stories of, ghosts, which condact themselves much as in 
our old-fashioned ghost stories. They haunt people in a 
rather sportive and irresponeiljle way. The souls or 
shadows of respectable persona go to the bleak country 
called the Sand Hills, where they live in a dull, mono- 
tonous kind of Sheol. The shades of the wicked are 
' earth-bound ' and miachievous, especially ghosts of men 
slain in battle. They cause paralysis and madness, but 
dread interiors of lodges ; they only ' tap on the lodge- 
skins.' Like many Indian tribes, the Blackfeet have the 
Eurydice legend. A man grieving (or his dead wife finds 
his way to Hades, is pitied by the dead, and allowed to 
carry the woman back with him, under certain ritual 
prohibitions, one of which he unhappily infringes. The 
range of this deeply touching story among the Eed Men, 
and ita close resemblance to the tale of Orpheus, is one of 
the most curious facts in mythology. Mr. GrinneU's 
friend Young Bear, when lost with hia wife in a fog, 
heard a Voice, ' It is well. Go on, you are going right.' 
' The top of my head seemed to lift np. It seemed as if 
a lot of needles were mnning into it. . . . This must 
have been a ghost,' As the wife also heard the Voice it 
was probably human, not hallucinatory. 

^imals receive the usual amount of friendly respect 
from the Blackfeet. They have also an inchoate poly- 
theism, 'Above Persons, Ground Persons, and Under 
Water Persons.' Of the first, Thunder is most important, 
and is worshipped. There is the Cold Maker, a white 
figure on a white horse, the Wind, and so on. 

The Creator is Ni-pi, Old Man ; Dr. Brinton thinks 
he is a personification of Light, but Mr. GrinneU reckons 
it absurd to attribute so abstract a conception to the 
Blackfeet. N&-pi is simply a primal Being, an Immortal 
Man,' who was before Death came into the world, concem- 
' A9 envisBged heie, Ni^-pi ia not a spirit. The ijueation ol spirit or 
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ing which one of the usual tales of the Origin 
told. ' All things that he had made understood 
he spoke to them — birds, animals, and people,' as in the 
first chapters of Genesis. "With Na-pi, Creation worked 
on the lines of adaptation to envu-onment. He pot the 
bighorn on the prairie. There it was awkward, so he set 
it on rocky places, where it skipped about with ease. The 
antelope fell on the rocks, so he removed it to the level 
prairie. N4-pi created man and woman out of clay, bat 
the folly of the woman introduced Death. Ni-pi, as a 
Prometheus, gave fire, and taught the forest arts. He 
inculcated the duty of prayer; his will should be done 
by emissaries in the shape of animals. Then he went to 
other peoples. The misfortunes of the Indians arise from 
disobedience to his laws. 

Chiefs were elective, for conduct, courage, and 
charity. 

Though weapons and utensils were buried with thedead, 
or exposed on platforms, and though great men were left 
to sleep in their lodges, henceforth never to be entered by 
the living, there is no trace known to me of continued 
ancestor-worship. As many Blackfeet change their names 
yearly, ancestral names are not likely to become those of 
gods. 

The Sun ie by many beUeved to have taken the 
previous place of Ni-pi in religion ; or perhaps Ni-pi is 
the Sun. However, he is still separately addressed in 
prayer. The Sun receives presents of furs and so forth ; a 
finger, when the prayer is for life, has been offered to 
him. Fetishism probably shows itself in gifts to a great 
rock. There is daily prayer, both to the Sun and to Ni-pi. 
Women institute Medicine Lodges, prayiug,'Pity me, Smi. 

nou-Bpiiit has cot arisen. So ttir, Hk-pi answera to Marrangarrah, the J 
Creative Being ol Ibe Larrakeab tribe ol AuBttalisns. ' A ver; good Mod 1 
called Mairangacriili lives in the sk; ; be made all living creatnrea, euept j 
black Cellowa. He made everjlbiiig. ... He never dies, and likea all black ' 
fellows.' He hue a demiurge, Dawed (Mr. FoeliiGhe. apud Dr. Stirling, 
J.A.I,, Nov. 1U94, p. 191). It ia curious to observe how savage <ue»b 
often shift the responsibility tor evil from the Supreme Creator, eutii^y 
benefieeDt, on to a BUbordinate deity. 
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Tou have seen my life. You know that I am pnre.' ' We 
look on the Medicine Lodge woman as you white people 
do on the Boman Catholic Sisters.' Being 'virtuous 
in deed, serious, and clean-minded/ the Medical Lodge 
woman is in spiritual ra/pport with Na-pi and the Sun. 
To this extent, at least, Blaekfoot relif^on is an ethical 
influence. 

The creed seems to be a nascent polytheism, sub- 
ordinate to Ni-pi as supreme Maker, and to the per- 
sonified Sun. As Blaekfoot ghosts are ' vaporous, in- 
effectual ' for good, there seems to be nothing like ancestor 
worship. 

These two cults and beliefs, Pawnee and Blaekfoot, 
may be regarded a^ fairly well authenticated examples of 
un-Christianised American religion among races on the 
borderland of agriculture and the chase. It would be 
difficult to maintain that ghost-worship or ancestor- 
worship is a potent factor in the evolution of the death- 
less Ti-ra-wA or the immortal Creator Ni-pi, who has 
nothing of the spirit about him, especially els ghosts are 
not worshipped.' 

Let us now look at the Supreme Being of a civilised 
American people. There are few more interesting accounts 
of religion than GarcilasBo de la Vega's description of faith 
in Peru. Garcilasao was of Inca parentage on the spindle 
side ; he was bom in 1540, and Ins book, taken from the 
traditions of an uncle, and aided by the fragmentary 
collections of Father Bias Valera, was published in 1609. 
In G-arcilasso's theory the original people of Peru, 
Totemists and worshippers of hills and streams. Earth 
and Sea, were converted to Sun worship by the first Inca, 
a child of the Son. Even the new refigion included 
ancestor-worship and other superstitions. But behind 
Sun worship was flie faith in a Being who ' advanced the 
San BO far above all the stars of heaven.'* This Being 
was Pachacamac, 'the sustainer of the world." The 
question then arises, Is Pachacamac a form of the same 
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creative being whom we find among the lowest s&vages, 
or 18 he the result of philosophical reflection ? The latter 
was the opinion of Qarcilasso. ' The Incaa and their 
Amaotas " (learned class) ' were philosophers.' ' 

■Pacha," he saya, = universe, and 'cama' = soul. 
Pachacamac, then, is Anima Mundi. 'They did not 
even take the name of Pachacamac into their mouths,' 
or but seldom and reverently, aa the Austrahans will not, 
in religious matters, mention Darumulun. Pachacamac 
had no temple, ' but they worshipped him in their hearts.' 
That he was the Creator appears in an earlier writer, 
cited by Garcilasso, Agustin de Zarate (ii. ch. 5). Garci- 
lasso, after denying the existence of temples to Pacha- 
camac, mentions one, but only one. He insists, at length, 
and with mnch logic, that He whom, as a Christian, he 
worships, is in Quichua styled Pachacamtw;. Moreover, 
the one temple to Pachacamac was not built by an Inca, 
but by a race which, having heard of the Inca god, 
borrowed his name, without imderstanding his nature, that 
of a Being who dwells not in temples made with hands 
(ii. 186). In the temple this people, the Yuncas, offered 
even human sacrifices. By the Incas to Pachacamac no 
sacrifice was offered (ii. 189). This negative custom they 
also imposed upon the Yuncas, and they removed idols 
from the Yunca temple of Pachacamac (ii. 190). Yonca 
superstitions, however, infested the temple, and a Voice 
gave oracles therein.* The Yuncas also had a talking 
idol, which the Inca, in accordance with a religious 
treaty, occasionally consulted. 

While Pachacamac, without temple or rite, was rec- 
koned the Creator, we must understand that Sun-worship 
and ancestor-worship were the practical elements of the 
Inca cult. This appears to have been distasteful to the 
Inca Huayna Ccapac, for at a Sun feast he gazed hard on 
the Sun, was remonstrated with by a priest, and replied 

' Op. tit. 1. 106. 

■ From all this we might annjecture, like Ul. Prescott, that the luoais 
borroKeil Pncbacainac Irom the Yuncas. and etherealisEd hia religion. But 
Ml. ClementB MuThhELin points oat that ' Paohocamao is a pure Qaiohaa 
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that the restless Suii ' must have another Lord more 
powerful than himself.' ' 

This remark could not have been necessary if Pacha- 
camac were really an article of living and universal belief. 
Perhaps we are to understand that this Inca, like his 
father, who seems to have been the original author of the 
saying, meant to sneer at the elaborate worship bestowed 
on the Sun, while Pachacamac was neglected, as far as 
ritual went. 

In Garcilasso'a book we have to allow for his desire 
to justify the creed of hia maternal ancestors. His 
criticism of Spanish versions is acute, and ho often 
appeals to hia knowledge of Quichua, and to the direct 
traditions received by him from his uncle. Against hia 
theory of Pachacamac as a result of philosophical thought, 
it may be urged that similar conceptions, or neai'ly similar, 
exiat among races not civihsed like the Incas, and not 
provided vrith colleges of learned priests. In fact, the 
position of Pachacamac and the Sun ia very nearly that 
of the Blackfoot Creator Na-pj, and the Sua, or of Shting-ti 
and the Heaven, in China, We have the Creative Being 
whose creed is invaded by that of a worshipped aspect 
of nature, and whose cult, quite logically, is nil, or nearly 
nil. There are also, in different strata of the Inca empire, 
ancestor- worship, or mummy- worship, Totemism and 
polytheism, with a vague mass of huaca^Elohivi, haloti, 
wahan. 

Perhaps it would not be too rash to conjecture that 
Pachacamac ia not a merely philosophical abstraction, 
but a survival of a Being like Ni-pi or Ahone. Cieza 
de Leon calls Pachacamac ' a devil,' whose name meana 
' creator of the world ' ! * The name, when it was uttered, 
was spoken with genuflexions and signs of reverence. So 
closely did Pachacamac resemble the Christian Deity, that 
Cieza de Leon declares the devil to have forged and 
insisted on the resemblance ! ^ It was open to Spanish 
missionaries to use Pachacamac, as to the Jesuits among 
' Cieza do Leon, p. 2.^3. 
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the Bantn to use Mpnnga, as a lolcnun for the mtrodaction 
of Christianity. They preferred to regard Pachacamac 
B8 & fraudulent fiend. Now Kzambi Mpungu, among the 
Bantu, is assuredly not a creation of a learned priesthood, 
tor the Banta have no learned priests, and Mpunga would 
be nselees to the greedy conjurers whom they do consult, 
as he is not propitiated. On grounds of analogy, then, 
Pachacamac may be said to resemble a savage Supreme 
Being, somewhat etherealised either by Garcilasso or by 
the Amautas, the learned class among the subjects of 
the Incaa. He does not seem, even so, much superior to 
the Ahone of the Virginians. 

We possess, however, a different account of Inca 
religion, from which Garcilasso strongly dissents. The 
best version is that of Christoval de Mohna, who was 
chaplain of the hospital for natives, and wrote between 
1570 and 1584.' Christoval assembled a number of old 
priests and other natives who had taken part in the 
ancient services, and collected their evidence. He calls 
the Creator (■ not bom of woman, unchangeable and 
eternal ') by the name Pachayachachi, ' Teacher of the 
world ' and ' Tecsiviracocha,' which Garcilasso dismisses as 
meaningless." He also tells the tale of the Inca Yupanqui 
and the Lord of the Sun, but says that the Incas bad 
already knowledge of the Creator. To Yupanqui he 
attributes the erection of a gold image of the Creator, 
utterly denied by Garcilasso." Christoval declares, again 
contradicted by Garcilasso, that sacrifices were offered to 
the Creator. Unlike the Sun, Christoval says, the Creator 
had no woman assigned to him, ' because, as he created 
them, they all belonged to him ' (p. 26), which, of course, 
is an idea that would also make sacrifice superfluous. 

Christoval gives prayers in Quichua, wherein the 
Creator is addressed as Uiracocha. 

Christoval assigns images, sacrifice, and even human 
sacrifice, to the Creator Uiracocha, Garcilasso denies 
that the Creator Pachacamac bad any of these things, 
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he denies that Uiracocha was the name of the Creator, 
and he denies it, knowing that the Spaniards made the 
assertion.' Who is right? Uiracocha, says Garcilasso, 
is one thing, with his sacrificea ; the Creator, Pachacamac, 
without sacrifices, is another, is God. 

Mr, Markham thinks that Garcilasso, writing when he 
did, and not consciouBly exaggerating, was yet less trust- 
worthy (though ' wonderfully accurate ') than Christoval. 
Garcilasso, however, is ' scrupulously truthful,' ^ ' The 
excellence ot his memory is perhaps hest shown in his 
topographical details. . , . He does not make a single 
mistake,' in the topography of three hundred and twenty 
places ! A scrupulously truthful gentleman, endowed with 
an amazing memory, and a master of his native language, 
flatly contradicts the version of a Spanish priest, who also 
appears to have been careful and honourable. 

I shaU now show that Christoval and Garcilasso have 
dififerent versions of the same historical events, and that 
Garcilasso bases his confutation ot the Spanish theory 
of the Inca Creator on his form of this historical tradi- 
tion, which follows ; 

The Inca Yahuarhuaccac, hke George II., was at odda 
with his Prince of Wales. He therefore banished the 
Prince to Chita, and made him serve as shepherd of the 
llamas of the Sun. Three years later the disgraced 
Prince came to Court, with what the Inca regarded as a 
cock-and-bull story of an apparition of the kind technically 
styled 'Borderland.' Asleep or awake, he knew not, he 
saw a bearded robed man holding a strange animal. The 
appearance declared himself as Uiracocha (Christoval's 
name for the Creator), a Child of the Sun ; by no moans as 
Pachaeamac, the Creator of the Sun. He announced a 
distant rebellion, and promised his aid to the Prince. 
The Inca, hearing this narrative, replied in the toni;s of 
Charles II., when he said about Monmouth, 'Tell Jamea 
to go to hell ! ' ' The predicted rebellion, however, broke 
out, the Inca fled, the Prince saved the city, dethroned 
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his father, and seat him into the country. He then 
adopted, from the apparition, the throne-name Uiracocha, 
grew a heard, and dressed like the appiurition, to whom he 
erected a temple, roofless, and unique in construction. 
Therein he had an image of the god, (or which he himself 
gave frequent nittings. When the Spaniards arrived, 
bearded men, the Indiana called them tliracochas (as all 
the Spanish historians say), and, to flatter them, declared 
falsely that Uiracocha was their word for the Creator. 
Garciiasso explodes the Spanish etymology of the name, 
in the language of Cuzco, which he ' sucked in with his 
mother's milk,' ' The Indians said that the chief Spaniards 
were children of the Sun, to make gods of them, just as 
they said they were children of the apparition, Uiracocha.' ' 
Moreover, Garciiasso and Cieza de Leon agree in their 
descriptions of the image of Uiracocha, which, both sissert, 
the Spaniards conceived to represent a Christian early 
missionary, perhaps St. Bartholomew.* Garciiasso had 
seen the mmnmy of the luca Uiracocha, and relates the 
whole tale from the oral version of his uncle, adding many 
native comments on the Court revolution described. 

To Garciiasso, then, the invocations of Uiracocha, in 
Chtistoval'a collection of prayers, are a native adaptation 
to Spanish prejudice : even in them Pachacamac occurs.* 

Now, Chriatoval has got hold of a variant of Garci- 
iasso 's narrative, which, in Garciiasso, has plenty of 
humour and human nature. According to Chnstoval it 
was not the Prince, later Inca Uiracocha, who beheld 
the apparition, but the Inca Uiracocha's son, Prince of 
Wales, as it were, of the period, later the Inca Yupanqui. 

Garciiasso corrects Chrisfcoval. Uiracocha saw the 
apparition, as Pere Acosta rightly says, and Yupanqui was 
Twt the son hut the grandson of this Inca Uiracocha.* 
Uiracocha's own son was Pachacutec, which simply 
means ' Revolution,' ' they say, by way of by-word 
Pachwmcutin, which means " the world changes." ' 

Christoval's form of the story is peculiatly gratifying 
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in one way. Tnpanqui saw the apparition in apiece of 
crystal, ' the apparition vanished, while the piece of crystal 
remained. The Inca took care of it, and they say that he 
afterwards saw everything he wanted in it.' The appari- 
tion, in human form and in Inca dress, gave itself out for 
the Sun ; and Yupanqui, when he came to the throno, 
' ordered a statue of the Sun to be made, as nearly as 
possible resembling the figure he had seen in the crystal.' 
He bade his subjects to ' reverence the new deity, as they 
had heretofore worshipped the Creator,' ' who, therefore, 
was prior to Uiracocha. 

Interesting as a proof of Inca crystal-gazing, this legend 
of Christoval's cannot compete as evidence with Acosta 
and Garcilaaso. The reader, however, must decide as to 
whether he prefers Garcilasso's unpropitiated Pachacamac, 
or Christoval's Uiracocha, human sacrifices, and all.* 

Mr. Tylor prefers the version of Christoval, making 
Pachacamac a title of Uiracocha.' He thinka that wo 
have, in Inca religion, an example of ' a subordinate god ' 
(the Sun) ' usurping the place of the supreme deity,' ' the 
rivalry between the Creator and the divine Sun.' In 
China, as we shall see, Mr. Tylor thinks, on the other 
hand, that Heaven is the elder god, and that Shang-ti, 
the Supreme Being, is the usurper. 

The truth in the Uiracocha versus Pachacamac con- 
troversy is difficult to ascertain. I confess a leaning 
toward Garcilasso, so truthful and so wonderfully accurate,, 
rather than to the Spanish priest. Christoval, it will 
be remarked, says that ' Chan c a- Uiracocha was a Miaca 
(sacred place) in Chuqui-chaca.' * Now Chuqui-chaca is 
the very place where, according to Garcilasso, the Inca 
Uiracocha erected a temple to 'his Uncle, the Apparition.'* 
Uiracocha, then, the deity who receives human sacrifice, 
would be a late, royally introduced ancestral god, no real 
rival of the Creator, who receives no sacrifice at all, and, 
as he was bearded, his name would be easily transferred to 
the bearded Spaniards, whose arrival the Jnce, Uiracocha 

' Biles, ^. 13. ' J6.p. SI. 

■ Prim. Ovlt. ii. 837, 33S. ' Bilea, p. SU. ' OarcilaBso, iL 69. 
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was said to have predicted. But to call several or all 

Spaniards by the name given to the Creator would be 
absord. Mr. Tylor and Mr. Markham do not refer to 
the passage in which Christoval obviously gets hold of a 
wrong version of the story of the apparition. 

There is yet another version of this historical legend, 
written forty years after Christoval's date by Don Juan 
de Santa Cruz Pachacuti-yamqni Salcamayhua. He ranks 
after GrarcilaBso and Christoval, but before earUer Spanish 
writers, such as Acosta, who knew not Quichua. According 
to Salcamayhua, the Inca Uiracocha was hke James III., 
fond of architecture and averse to war. He gave the 
reahn to his bastard. Urea, who was defeated and killed 
by the Chancas. Uiracocha meant to abandon the con- 
test, but bis legitimate son, Yupanqui, saw a fair youth 
on a rock, who promised him success in the name of the 
Creator, and then vanished. The Prince was victorious, 
and the Inca Uiracocha retired into private life. This 
appears to be a mixture of the stories of G-arcilasso and 
Christoval.' 

It is not, in itself, a point of much importance whether 
the Creator was called Uiracocha (vphich, if it means 
anything, means 'sea of grease!'), or whether he was 
called Pachacamac, maker of the world, or by both names. 
The important question is as to whether the Creator 
received even human sacrifices (Christoval) or none at 
all (Grarcilasso) . As to Pachacamac, we mast consult 
Mr. Payne, who has the advantage of being a Quicbua 
scholar. He considers that Pachacamac combines the 
conception of a general spirit of living things vrith that 
of a Creator or maker of all things. ' Pachacamac and 
the Creator are one and the same,' but the conception of 
Pachayachacic, 'ruler of the world,' ' belongs to the later 
period of the Incas." Mr. Payne appears to prefer 
Christoval'a legend of the Inca crystal-gazer, to the rival 
version of Garcilasso. The Yunca form of the worship of 
Pachacamac Mr. Payne regards as an example of da- 
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He disbelieves G-arcilasso'e statement that 
human Gacrificea were not made to the Sun. Garcilasso 
must, if Mr. Payne is right, have been a dehberate liar, 
unless, indeed, he was deceived by his Inca kinsfolk. 
The reader can now estimate for himself the difficulty of 
knowing much about Peruvian religion, or, indeed, of any 
religioD. For, if Mr. Payne is right about the lowest 
savages having no conception of God, or even of spirit, 
though the idea of a great Creator, & spirit, is one of the 
earliest efforts of ' primitive logic,' we, of course, have 
been merely fabling throughout. 

Garcilasso's evidence, however, seems untainted by 
Christian attempts to find a primitive divine tradition. 
Garcilasso may possibly be refining on facts, but he a,sks 
for no theory of divine primitive tradition in the case of 
Fachacamac, whom he attributes to philosophical reflec- 
tion. 

In the following chapter we discuss ' the old Degenera- 
tion theory,' and contrast it with the scheme provisionally 
offered in this book. We have already observed that the 
Degeneration theory biasses the accounts of some mis- 
sionaries who are obviously ansious to find traces of ai 
Primitive Tradition, originally revealed to all men, but 
only preserved in a pure form by the Jews. To avoid 
deception by means of this bias we have chosen examples 
of savage creative beings from wide areas, from diverse 
ages, from non-missionary statements, from the least 
contaminated backward peoples, and from their secret 
mysteries and hymns. 

Thus, still confining ourselves to the American con- 
tinent, we have the ancient hymns of the Zunis, in no 
way Christianised, and never chanted in the presence of 
the Mexican Spanish. These hymns run thus : ' Before 
the beginning of the New Making, Awonawilona, the 
Maker and container of All, the All-Father, solely had 
being.' Ho then evolved all things ' by thinking himseli 
outward in apace." Hegelian ! but so are the dateless 
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hymns of the Maoris, despite the savage mythology which 
intrudes into both sets of traditions. The old fable of 
Ouranoa and Gaia recurs in Zuni as in Maori.' 

I fail to see how Awonawilona could be developed out 
of the ehost of chief or conjurer. That in which all things 
potentially existed, yet who was more than all, is not the 
ghost of a conjurer or chief. He certainly is not due to 
missionary influence. No authority can be better than 
that of traditional sacred chants found among a populace 
which will not sing them before one of their Mexican 
masters. 

We have tried to escape from the bias of belief in a 
primitive divine tradition, but bias of every kind exists, 
and must exist. At present the anthropological hypo- 
thesis of ancestor-worship as the basis, perhaps (as in 
Mr. Spencer's theory) the only basis of religion, affects 
observers. Before treating the theory of Degeneration 
let us examine a case of the anthropological bias. The 
Fijians, as we learned from Williams, have ancestral 
gods, and also a singular form of the creative being, 
Ndengei, or, aa Mr. Basil Thomson calls him, Degei. 
Mr. Thomson writes : ' It is clear that theFijians humanised 
their gods, because they had once existed on earth in human 
form, . . . Like other primitive people, the Fijians deified 
their ancestors.' Yet the Fijians ' may have forgotten the 
names of their ancestors three generations back ' ! How 
in the world can you deify a person whom you don't 
remember ? Moreover, only malevolent chiefs were dei- 
fied, BO apparently a Fijian god is really a well-bom 
human scoundrel, so considerable that ke for one is not 
forgotten— just as if we worshipped the wicked Lord 
Lyttelton 1 Of course a god like Ahone could not be 
made out of such materials as these, and, in fact, we 
learn from Mr. Thomson that there are other Fijian gods 
of a different origin. 

' It is probable that there were here and there, gods 
that were the creation of the priests that ministered to them, 

I CusliiDg. Bcporl, Elhiiol. Bureau, 1891-92, p. 379. 
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a/nd were not the spirits of dead chiefs. Such was the god 
of the Btire Tribe on the Ra coast, who was called Tui 
Laga or " Lord of Heaven," When the missionaries first 
went to convert this town they found the heathen priest 
their staunch ally. He declared that they had come to 
preach the same god that he had been preaching, the Tui 
Laga, and that more had been revealed to them than to 
him of the mysteries of the god.' 

Mr. Thomson is reminded of St. Paul at Athens, 
' whom then ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you.' ' 

Mr. Thomson has clearly no bias in favour of a God like 
our own, known to savages, and not derived from ghost- 
worship. He deduces thiB god, Tui Laga, from priestly 
reflection and speculation. But we find such a God where 
we find no priests, where a priesthood has not been de- 
Teloped. Such a God, being usually unpropitiated by sacri- 
fice and lucrative private practice, is precisely the kind of 
deity who does not suit a priesthood. For these reasons — 
that a priesthood ' sees no money in ' a God of this kind, 
and that Gods of this kind, ethical and creative, are found 
where there are no priesthoods — -we cannot look on the 
conception as a late one of priestly origin, as Mr. Thomson 
does, though a learned caste, like the Peruvian Amautas, 
may refine on the idea. Least of all can such a God be 
' the creation of the priests that minister to him,' when, 
as in Pern, the Andaman Isles, and much of Africa, this 
God is ministered to by no priests. Nor, lastly, can we 
regard the absence of sacrifice to the Creative Being as a 
mere proof that he is an ancestral ghost who ' had lived 
on earth at too remote a time ; ' for this absence of 
sacrifice occurs where ghosts are dreaded, but are not 
propitiated hy offerings of food (as among Australians, 
Andamanese, and Blaekfoot Indians), while the Creative 
Being is not and never was a ghost, according to his 
worshippers. 

At this point criticism may naturally remark that 

J.AJ. Mftj I8U3, pp, 341-311. 
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whether the savage Supreme Being is ffeted, as by the 
ComancheB, who oSer puffs of smoke : or Is apparently 
half forgotten, as by the Algonqoins and Zulus : whether 
he is propitiated by sacriBce {which is very rare indeed), 
or only by conduct, I equally claim him as the probable 
descendant in evolution of the primitive, undifferentiated, 
not necessarily ' spiritual ' Being of such creeds as the 
Australian. 

One must reply that this pedigree cannot, indeed, 
be historically traced, but that it presents none of the 
logical diEBculties inherent in the animiBtic pedigree — 
namely, that the savage Supreme Being is the last and 
highest result of evolution on animistic hues out of ghosts. 
It does not run counter to the evidence universally offered 
by savages, that their Supreme Being never was mortal 
man. It is consistent, whereas the animistic hypothesis 
is, in this case, inconsistent, with the universal savage 
theory of Death. Finally, as has been said before, grant- 
ing my opinion that there are two streams of rehgious 
thought, one rising in the conception of an undifferentiated 
Being, eternal, moral, and creative, the other rising in the 
ghost-doctrine, it stands to reason that the latter, as best 
adapted to everyday needs and experiences, normal and 
supernormal, may contaminate the former, and introduce 
sacrifice and food- propitiation into the ritual of Beings 
who, by the original conception, ' need nothing of ours.' 
At the same time, the conception of ' spirit," once attained, 
would inevitably come to be attached to the idea of the 
Supreme Being, even though he was not at first conceived 
of as a spirit. We know, by our own experience, how 
difficult it has become for us to think of an eternal, 
powerful, and immortal being, except as a spirit. Yet 
this way of looking at the Supreme Being, mei-ely as 
being, not as spirit, must have existed, granting that the 
idea of spirit has ghost for its first expression, as, by their 
very definition, the high gods of savages are not ghosts, 
and never were ghosts, but are prior to death. 

Here let me introduce, by way of example, a Supreme 
Being not of the lowest savage level. Metaphysically he 
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is improved on in statement, morally he is etained with 
the worst crimes of the hungry ghost-god, or god framed 
on the lines of animism. This very interesting Supreme 
Being, in a middle barbaric race, is the Polynesian Taa-roa, 
as described by Ellis in that fascinating book ' Polynesian 
Besearches.' ' Several of their taata-paari, or wise men, 
pretend that, according to other traditions, Taa-roa was 
only a man who was deified after death.' Eahemerism, 
in fact, is a natural theory of men acquainted with 
ancestor-worship, but a Enhemeristic hypothesis by a 
Polynesian thinker is not a statement of national behef. 
Taa-roa was ' uncreated, existing from the beginning, or 
from the time he emerges from the po, or world of dark- 
ness.' In the Leeward Isles Taa-roa was Toivi, fatherless 
and motherless from all eternity. In the highest heavens 
he dwells alone. He created the gods of polytheism, the 
gods of war, of peace, and so on. Says a native hymn, 
' He was : be abode in the void. No earth, »w sky, no 
menl He became the universe,' In the Windward 
Isles he has a wife. Papa the rock=Papa, Earth, wife of 
Bangi, Heaven, in Maori mythology. Thus it may be 
argued, Taa-roa is no ' primeval theistic idea,' but merely 
the Heaven-God (Ouranos in Greece). But we may dis- 
tinguish : in the Zuni hymn we have the myth of the 
marriage of Heaven and Earth, but Heaven is not the 
Eternal, Awonawilona, who ' thought himself out into the 
void,' before which, as in the Polynesian hymn, ' there 
was no sky.' * 

Whence came the idea of Taa-roa ? The Euhemeristic 
theory that he was a ghost of a dead man is absurd. But 
as we are now among polytheists it may be argued that, 
given a crowd of gods on the animistic model, an origin 
had to be found for them, and that origin was Taa-roa. 
This would be more plausible if we did not find Supreme 
Beings where there is no departmental polytheism to 
develop them out of, In Tahiti, A tuas are gods, Ora/mutuas 
*MS are spirits ; the chief of the spirits were ghosts of 
warriors. These were mischievous ; they, their images, 

< ii. 191, 1S3Q. < Prim. Ovit ii. 315. 316. EUie, ii. 198. 
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and the ekulls of the dead needod propitiation, and these 
ideas (perhaps) were reflected on to Taa-roa, to whom 
human victims were sacrificed.' 

Now this kind of horror, human sacrifice, is unknown, 
I think, in early savage religions of Supreme Beings, as 
in Australia, among the Bushmen, the Andamanese, and 
so on. I therefore suggest that in an advanced poly- 
theism, such as that of Polynesia, the evil sacrificial rites 
unpractised by low savages come to be attached to the 
worship even of the Supreme Being, G-hosts and ghost- 
gods demanded food, and food was therefore also offered 
to the Supreme Being. 

It was found difficult, or impossible, to induce Christian 
converts, in Polynesia, to repeat the old prayers. They 
began, trembled, and abstained. They had a ritual 'for 
almost every act of their lives,' a thing unfamiliar to low 
savages. In fact, beyond all doubt, religious criminal acts, 
from human sacrifice to the burning of Jeanne d'Arc, 
increase as religion and culture move away from the stage 
of Bushmen and Andamanese to the stage of Aztec and 
Polynesian culture. The Supreme Being is succeeded 
in advancing civilisation, and under the influences of 
animism, by ruthless and insatiable ghost-gods, full of 
the worst human qualities. Thus there is what we may 
really call degeneration, moral and religious, inevitably 
accompanying early progress. 

That this is the case, that the first advances in culture 
necessarily introduce religious degeneration, we shall now 
try to demonstrate. But we may observe, in passing, that 
our array of moral or august savage supreme beings (the 
first who came to hand) will, for some reason, not be 
fotmd in anthropological treatises on the Origin of 
Religion. They appear, somehow, to have been over- 
looked by philosophers. Yet the evidence for them is 
sufficiently good. Its excellence is proved by its very 
imiformity, assuredly undesigned. An old, nay, an obso- 
lete theory— that of degeneration in religion — has facts 
at its basis, which its very supporters have ignored, 
' BlliB, ii. 221. 
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which orthodoxy has overlooked. Thus the Eev. Pro- 
fessor Flint informs the audience in the Cathedral of 
St. Giles's, that, in the religions ' at the bottom of the 
religious scale/ ' it is always easy to see how wretchedly 
the divine is conceived of; how little conscious of his 
own true wants ... is the poor worshipper.' The poor 
worshipper of Baiame wishes to obey His Law, which 
makes, to some extent, for righteousness.^ 

> The Faiths of ihe World, p. 413. 
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THE OLD DEOENEBATION THEORY 

If any partisan of the anthropological theory has read ] 
80 far into this argument, he will often have murmured ] 
to himself, ' The old degeneration theory ! " On this I 
Dr. Brinton remarked in 1868 : 

' The supposition that in ancient times and in very 
unenlightened conditions, before mythology had grown, a 
monotheism prevailed which afterwards, at various times, 
was revived by reformers, is a belief that should have 
passed away when the delights of savage life and the 
praises of a state of nature ceased to be the theme of 
philosophers.' ' 

' The old degeneration theory ' practically, and falla- 
ciously, resolved itself, as Mr. Tylor says, into two 
assumptions — ' first, that the history of culture began 
with the appearance on earth of a semi-civilised race of 
men ; and second, that from this stage culture has pro- 
ceeded in two ways — backward to produce savages, and 
forward to produce civilised men.' ^ That hypothesis is 
false to all our knowledge of evolution. 

The hypothesis here provisionally advocated makes no 
assumptions at all. It is a positive fact that among some 
of the lowest savages there exists, not a doctrinal and 
abstract Monotheism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, 
kindly, creative Being, while this faith is found in juxta- 
position vrith belief in un worshipped ghosts, totems, 

' Mjit)ui a/ Wm New World, p. 44. • Prim. Cwit 
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fetishes, and so on. The powerful creative Being of savage 
belief sanctions tmth, unselfishness, loyalty, chastity, and 
other virtues. I have set forth the difficulties involved in 
the attempt to derive this Being from ghosts and other 
lower forms of belief. 

Now, it is mere matter of fact, and not of assumption, 
that the Supreme Being of many rather higher savages 
differs from the Supreme Being of certain lower savages 
by the neglect in which he is left, by the epicurean repose 
■with which he is credited, and by his comparative lack of 
moral control over human conduct. In his place a mob 
of ghosts and spirits, supposed to be potent and helpful 
in everyday life, attract men's regard and adoration, and 
get paid by sacrifice — even by himian sacrifice. 

Turning to races yet higher in material culture, we 
find a crowd of hungry and cruel gods. 

On this point Mr. Jevons remarks, in accordance with 
my own observation, that ' human sacrifice appears at a 
much earlier period in the rites for the dead than it does 
in the ritual of the gods,' ' The dead chief needs servants 
and wives in Hades, who are offered to him. The 
Australians have some elements of cannibalism, but do 
not, as a general rule, offer any human victims. So far, 
then, ancestor-worship introduced a sadly ' degenerate ' 
rite, compared with the moral faith in unfed gods. 

To gods the human sacrifice was probably extended 
(in some cases) either by a cannibal civihsed race, Hke the 
Aztecs, or by way of piacula, the god being conciHated 
for man's sin by the offering of what man most prized, 
the ' jealousy ' of the god being appeased in a similar way. 
But these are relatively advanced conceptions, not to be 
found, to my knowledge, among the lowest and most 
backward races. Therefore, advance to the idea of spirit 
at one point, meant degeneration at another point, to the 
extent of human sacrifice. 

Thus, on looking at relatively advanced races, we find 
them worshipping polytheistic deities and ghosts of the 
kings just dead, who are often propitiated by terrible 
' Jnfrodttcftofi, p. 199 ; also p. 161. 
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human victims, while, aa in the case ot 
blood spurts ba^k even on the uncreated 
Creator, who was before earth was, or sea, sun, or sky. 
Undeniably the hungry, cruel gods are degenerate from 
the Australian Father in Heaven, who receives no sacri- 
lice but that of men's lasts and selfishneaa ; who desires 
obedience, not the fat of kangaroos ; who needs nothing of 
oars ; is unfed and oubribed. Thus, in this particular 
respect the degeneration of reHgion from the Australian 
or Andamanese to the Dinka standard— and infinitely 
more to the Polynesian, or Aztec, or popular Greek 
standard — is as undeniable as any fact in human history. 

Anthropology has only escaped the knowledge of this 
circamstance by laying down the rule, demonstrably 
onbaeed on facts, that ' the divine sanction of ethical 
laws . . . belongs almost or wholly to religions above the 
savage level, not to the earlier and lower creeds ; ' that 
' savage Auiuiism is almost devoid of that ethical element 
which to the educated modem mind is the very main- 
spring of practical religion." ' 

I have argued, indeed, that the God of low savages 
who imparts the divine sanction of ethical laws is not of 
animistic origin. But even where Mr. Im Thum finds, in 
Guiana, notmng but Animism of the lowest conceivable 
type, he also finds in that Animism the only or most 
potent moral restraint on the conduct of men. 

While Anthropology holds the certainly erroneous 
idea that the rehgion of the moat backward races is 
always non-moral, of course she cannot know that there 
has, in fact, been great degeneration in religion {if religion 
began on the Austrahan and Andamanese level, or even 
higher) wherever religion is non-moral or immoral. 

Again, Anthropology, while fixing her gaze on totems, 
' on worshipped mummies, adored ghosts, and treasured 

I fetishes, has not, to my knowledge, made a comparative 

1^ study of the higher and pmrer religious ideas of savages. 
■ These have been passed by, with a word about credulous 
I missionaries and Christian iiifiuences, except in the 
1 ' Prim. C'uU. a. SOO, Slil. 
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brief summary for which Mr. Tylor fomid room. In 
this work I only take a handful of ca8e9 of the higher 
religious opinions of savages, and set them side by side 
for purposes of comparison. Much more remains to be 
done in this field. But the area covered is wide, the 
evidence is the best attainable, and it seems proved beyond 
doubt that savages have ' felt after ' a conception of a 
Creator much higher than that for which they commonly 
get credit. Now, if that conception is original, or is very 
early (and nothing in it suggests lateness of development), 
then the other elements of their faith Eind practice are 
degenerate. 

' How,' it has been asked, ' could all mankind forget a 
pure religion ? ' ' That is what I now try to explain. 
That degeneration I would account for by the attractions 
which animism, when once developed, possessed for the 
naughty natural man, ' the old Adam.' A moral creator 
in need of no gifts, and opposed to lust and mischief, 
will not help a man with love-spells, or with malevolent 
' sendingB ' of disease by witchcraft ; will not favour one 
man above his neighbour, or one tribe above its rivals, as 
a reward for sacrifice which he does not accept, or as 
constrained by charms which do not touch his omni- 
potence. Ghosts and ghost-gods, on the other hand, in 
need of food and blood, afcraid of spells and binding 
charms,* are a corrupt, but, to man, a useful constituency. 
Man being what he is, man was certain to ' go a 
whoring ' after practically useful ghosts, ghost-gods, and 
fetishes which he could keep in bis wallet or medicine 
bag. For these he was sure, in the long ran, first to 
neglect his idea of his Creator ; next, perhaps, to reckon 
Him as only one, if the highest, of the venal rabble of 
spirits or deities, and to sacrifice to Him, as to them. And 
this is exactly what happened ! If we are not to call it 
'degeneration,' what are we to call it? It may be an old 
theory, but facts ' winna ding.' and are on the side of 
an old theory. Meanwhile, on the material plane, culture 
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kept advancing, the crafts and arts arose ; departments 
arose, each needing a god ; thought grew clearer; such 
admirable ethics as those of the Aztecs were developed, 
and while bleeding human hearts smoked on every altar, 
Kezabnatl conceived and erected a bloodless fane to 
'The Unknown God, Cause of Causes,' without altar 
or idol ; and the Inca, Yupangui, or another, declared 
that ' Oar Father and Master, the Sod, must have a 
Lord,' ' 

But, at this stage of culture, the luck of the state, and 
the interests of a rich and powerful clergy, were involved 
in the maintenance of the old, animistic, relatively non- 
moral system, as in Cu2co, Greece, and Borne. That 
popular and political regard for the luck of the state, that 
pnestly self-interest (quite natural), could only be swept 
away by the moral monotheism of Christianity or of Islam, 
Nothing else could do it. In the case of Christianity, the 
central and most potent of many combined influences, 
apart from the Life and Death of Our Lord, was the moral 
Monotheism of the Hebrew religion of Jehovah. 

Now, it is undeniable that Jehovah, at a certain 
period of Hebrew history, had become degraded and 
authropomorphised, far below Darumulun, and Puluga, 
and Fachacamac, and Ahone, as conceived of in their 
purest form, and in the high mood of savage mysteries 
which yet contain so much that is grotesque. Even the 
Big Bla<:k Man of the Fuegians is on a higher level (as 
we reckon morals), when he forbids the slaying of a robber 
enemy, than certain examples of early Hebrew conduct. 
But our knowledge of the Puegians is lamentably scanty. 

Again, traces of human sacrifice appear in the ritual 
of Israel, and it is only relatively late that the great 
prophets, justly declaring Jehovah to be indifferent to 
the blood of bulla and rams, try to bring back his 
to that of the unpropitiated, unbought Dendid, or Ahone, 
or Pundjel. Here is degeneration, even in Israel. How 
the conception of Jehovah arose in Israel, whether it 
was a revival of a half-obliterated idea, such as we find 

' Ixtlilocbill. BulbCiB, Bist. du Pirou, p. G2. 
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among low savages ; or whether it was borrowed from 
some foreign creed ; or was the result of meditation on 
the philosophical Supreme Being of high Egyptian 
theology, is another question. The BibhcaJ statement 
leans to the first alternative. Jehovah, not by that name, 
had been the God of larael'a fathers. The question will 
be discussed later ; but, unless new facta are discovered, 
we must accept the version of the Pentateuch, or take 
refuge in conjectore. 

Not only is there degeneration from the Australian con- 
ception of Mungan-gnaur, at its best, to the conception of 
the Semitic gods in general, but, ' humanly speaking,' if 
religion began in a pure form among low savages, degenera- 
tion was inevitable. Advancing social conditions compelled 
men into degeneration. Mungan-ngaur is, so far, in line 
with our own ideas of divinity because be is not localised. 
He dwelletb not in temples made with hands ; it is not 
likely that he should, when his worshippers have neither 
house, tent, nor tahemacle. As Mr, Eohertson Smith 
says, 'where the God had a house or a temple, we recog- 
nise the work of men who were no longer pure nomads, 
but had begun to form fixed homes.' By the nature of 
Australian society, a deity could not be tied to a 
temple, and temple-ritual, and consequent myths to 
explain that ritual, could not arise. Nor could Darumu- 
lun be attached to a district, just as ' the nomad Arabs 
could not assimilate the conception of a god as a laud- 
owner, and apply it to their own tribal deities, for the 
simple reason that in the desert private property in land 
was unknown,' ' 

Darumulun is thus not capable of degenerating into 
' a local god, as Baal, or lord of the land,' because this 
' involves a series of ideas unknown to the primitive life 
of the savage huntsman,' Hke the widely spread Murring 
tribes.* 

Nor could Darumulun be tied down to a place in 
Semitic fashion, first by manifesting himself there, there* 
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fore by receiving an altar of sacrifice there, and ii 
end a, sanctnary, for Dammulun receives no sac 
at all. 

Again, the scene of the Bora could not become 8 
manent home of Darumulun, becauBe, when the ritt 
over, the effigy of the god is scmpalonsly destr 
Thus Darumulun, in his own abode ' beyond the sky, 
' go everywhere and do everything ' (is omnipresen! 
omnipotent), dwells in no earthly places, has no te; 
nor tabernacle, nor sacred mount, nor, like Jehovah 
limit of land,' 

The early Hebrew conception of Jehovah, the 
infinitely more conditioned, practically, by space, 
the Supreme Being, ' The Master,' in the concepti 
some Australian blacks. 

' By a prophet like Isaiah the residence of Jehov 
Zion is almost wholly demateriahsed. . . . Conce 
Jehovah as the King of Israel, he necessarily cone 
His kingly activity as going forth from the capital o 
nation.' * 

But nomad hunter tribes, with no ancestor-woi 
no king and no capital, cannot lower their deity b; 
conditions, or limit him by the limitations, of an ec 
monarchy. 

In precisely the same way. Major EUis prove 
degeneration of deity in Africa, so far as being locf 
in place of being the Universal God, implies de 
ration, as it certainly does to our minds. By 
attached to a given hill or river 'the gods, inste 
being regarded as being interested in the whole of 
kind, would eventually come to be regarded as 
interested in separate tribes or nations alone.' 

To us Milton seems nobly Chauvinistic when he 
of what God has done by ' His English.* But this 
ised and essentially degenerate conception was inevi 

' On the Gtenelg some caves and moantoia iopi are haanted ( 
I Wait! ,n. 604. No aathoiit; ciited. 
• Beligion a} SemiUi, p. 110. 
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as soon as, in advancing civiiisation, the god who had been 
' interested in the whole of [known} mankind ' was settled 
on a hill, river, or lagoon, amidst a nation of worshippers. 

In the comrse of the education of mankind, this form 
of degeneration (abstractly so considered) was to work, 
as nothing else could have worked, towards the lofty con- 
ception of universal Deity. For that conception was only 
brought into practical religion {as apart from philosophic 
spectilation) by the union between Israel and the God of 
Sinai and 2ion. The Prophets, recognising in the God of 
Sinai, their nation's God — One to whom righteousness 
was infinitely dearer than even his Chosen People — freed 
the conception of God from local ties, and made it over- 
spread the world. 

Mr. Robertson Smith has pointed out, again, the 
manner in which the different political development of 
East and West affected the religion of Greece and of the 
Semites. In Greece, monarchy fell, at an early period, 
before the aristocratic houses. The result was ' a divine 
aristocracy of many gods, only modified by a weak remi- 
niscence of the old kingship in the not very effective 
sovereignty ' (or prytany) ' of Zeus. In the East the 
national god tended to acquire a really monarchic sway.' ' 
Australia escaped polytheistic degeneracy by having no 
aristocracy, as in Polynesia, where aristocracy, as in csarly 
Greece, had developed polytheism. Ghosts and spirits 
the Australians knew, but not polytheistic gods, nor 
departmental deities, as of war, agriculture, art. The 
savage had no agriculture, and his social condition was 
not departmental. In yet another way, pohticat advance 
produces refigioua degeneration, if polytheism be degenera- 
tion from the conception of one relatively supreme moral 
being. To make a nation, several tribes must unite. 
Each has its god, and the nation is apt to receive them 
all, equally, into its Pantheon. Thus, if worshippers of 
Baiame, Pnndjel, and Dammulun coalesced into a nation, 
we might find all three gods hving together in a new 
polytheism. In fact, granting a relatively pure starting- 
' flri. Sent. p. 71. 
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point, degeneration from it mita* accompany every step of 
civilisation, to a certain distance. 

Unlike Semitic gods, Darumulcn receives no sacrifice. 
Ab we have said, he has no Itin with ghoBte, and their 
sacrifices could not be carried on into hia cult, if Waitz- 
6erland (vi. 811) are right in saying that the AustralianB 
have no ancestor-worship. The Kurnai ghosts ' were 
beheved to live upon plants,' ^ which are not offered 
to them. Chill ghosts, uuted by men, would come to 
waning camp-fires and batten on the broken meats. The 
Ngarego and Wolgal held, more handsomely, that Tbara- 
mulun (Darumulun) met the juat departed spirit ' and 
conducted it to its futiue home beyond the sky.' * Gbosts 
might also accompany relics of the body, such as the 
dead hand, carried about by the family, who would wave 
the black fragment at the dreaded Am'ora Borealis, 
crying, ' Send it away I ' I am unacquainted with a^y 
sacrifices to ancestral ghosts among this people who cannot 
long remember their ancestors, consequently the practice 
has not beeu refracted on their supreme Master's cult. 
In the cult of Darumulun, and of other highest gods of 
lowest savages, nothing answers to the Hebrew technical 
priestly word for sacrifice, ' food of the deity.' ' Nobody 
feeds Puluga, nobody fed Ahone. We hear of no Fuegian 
sacrifices. Mr. Robertson Smith says : ' In all religions 
in which the gods have been developed out of totems 
[worshipped animals and other things regarded as akin to 
human stocks] the ritual act of laying food before the 
deity is perfectly intelligible.' Pundjel, an Australian 
Supreme Being, is mixed up with animals in some myths, 
but it is not easy to see how such Supreme Beings as he 
could be ' developed out of totems ' I I am not aware, 
again, that any Australian tribe feeA& the animals who 
are its totems, so Darumulun could not, and did not 
inherit sacrifice through them. Mr, Robertson Smith 
had a celebrated theory that cereal sacrifice is a tribute 
to a god, while sacrifice of a beast or roan is an act of 
■ Howitl, J.A.1. 1684, p. 187. ' Op. cii. p. 188. 
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communion with the god.' Men and gods dined together.- 
' The god himself was conceived of as a being of the same 
stock as his comrades.' Beasts were also of the same 
stock, one beast, say a lobster, was of the same blood as a 
lobster kin, and its god.' Occasionally the sacred beast 
of the kin, usually not to be slain or tasted, is ' eaten as a 
kind of mystic sacrament a most dubious fact.' * 

Now, there is, I believe, some evidence, lately col- 
lected if not pubhshed, which makes in favour of the 
eating of totems by Australians, at a certain very rare 
and solemn mystery. It would not even surprise ma 
(' from information received ') if a very deeply initiated 
person were occasionally slain, as the highest degree 
of initiation, on certain most unusual occasions. This 
remains uncertain, but I have at present no evidence that, 
either by one road or another, either from ghost-feeding or 
totem-feeding.orfeedingon totems, any AuatralianSupreme 
Being receives any sacrifice at all. Much less, as among 
Pawnees and Semitic peoples (to judge from certain traces), 
is the Austrahan Supreme Being a cause of and partaker in 
human sacrifice.* The horrible idea of the Man who is 
the God, and is eaten in the God's honour, occurs among 
polytheistic Aztecs, on a high level of material culture, not 
among Australians, Andamanese, Bushmen, or Fuegians.^ 

Thus, in religion, the Darumulun, or other Supreme 
Being of the lowest known savages, men roaming wild, 
when originally met, on a contment peopled by older 
kinds of animals than ours, was {ae we regard purity) on 
a higher plane by far than the gods of Greeks and 
Semites in their earhest known myths. Setting 
mythology aside and looking only at cult, the God of 
the Murring or the Kurnai, whose precepts soften the 
heart, who knows the heart's secrets, who inculcates 
chastity, respect of age, unselfishness, who is not bound 

' Eel. Sent. p. 225. ' Op. tit. p. 317. 

■ Op. nil. p. 369. ' <^. cit. p. 377. 

' C^. cU. p. S43. Citing Qen. nil., 2 Kings ni. 6, Mimh vi. 7, 
8 Kings iii. 27. 

■ I mean, does not occur to m; knowledge. Hew evidence is olwayi 
upultiug ontlirDpologiaal theories. 
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by conditionB of space or place, who receives no blood of 
slanghtered man or beast, is a conception from which the 
ordinary polytheistic gods of infinitely more polite peoples 
are frankly degenerate. The animistic scperstitions 
wildly based on the belief in the soul have not soiled 
him, and the social conditions of aristocracy, agriculture, 
architecture, have not made him one in a polytheistic 
crowd of rapacious gods, nor fettered him as a Eaal to 
his estate, nor localised him in a temple built with hands. 
He cannot appear as a ' God of Battles ;' no Te Deum 
can be sung to him for victory in a cause perhaps unjust, 
for he is the Supreme Being of a certain group of alhed 
local tribes. One of these tribes has no more interest with 
him than another, and the whole group do not, as a body, 
wage war on another alien group. The social conditions 
of his worshippers, then, preserve Daorumulun from the 
patent blots on the scutcheon of gods among much more 
advanced races. 

Once more, the idea of Animism admits of endless 
expansion. A spirit can be located anywhere, in any 
stone, stick, bash, person, hill, or river. A god made 
on the animistic model can be assigned to any depart- 
ment of human activity, down to sports, or lusts, or the 
province of Cloacina. Thus rehgion becomes a mere 
haunted and pestilential jungle of behefs. But the theistic 
conception, when not yet envisaged as spiritual, cannot be 
subdivided and SparpilU. Thus, from every point of view, 
and on every side, Animism is full of the seeds of rehgious 
degeneration, which do not and carmot exist in what I 
take to be the earliest known form of the theistic con- 
ception : that of a Being about whose metaphysical 
nature^spirit or not spirit — no questions were asked, 
as Dr. Brinton long ago remarked. 

That conception alone could neither supply the moral 
motive of ' a soul to he saved,' nor satisfy the meta- 
physical instinct of advancing mankind. To meet these 
wants, to supply ' soul,' with its moral stimulus, and to 

Erovide a phrase or idea under which the Deity could 
B envisaged {i.e. as a spirit) by advancing thought, 
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AjiimiBm was necessary. The blending of the theistic 
and the animistic beliefs was indispensable to religion. 
But, in the process of animistic development under 
advancing social conditions, degeneration was necessarily 
implied. Degeneration of the theistic conception for a 
wlule, therefore, occmred. The facts are the proofs ; 
and only contradictory facts, in sufficient quantity, can 
annihilate the old theory of Degeneration when it is 
presented in this form. 

It must be repeated that on this theory an explanation 
is given of what the oid Degeneration hypothesis does 
not explain. Granting a primal religion relatively pure 
in its beginnings, why did it degenerate ? 

Mr. Max Miiller, looking on religion as the develop- 
ment of the sentiment of the Infinite, regards fetishism 
as a secondary and comparatively late form of belief. 
We find it, he observes, in various forms of Christianity ; 
Christianity, therefore, is primary there, reHc worship is 
secondary. Eeligion beginning, according to him, in the 
sense of the infinite, aa awakened in man by tall trees, 
high hills, and so on, it advances to the infinite of space 
and sky, and so to the infinitely divine. This is primary : 
fetishism is secondary. Arguing elsewhere against this 
idea, I have asked : "What was the Tnodus of degeneration 
which produced similar results in Christianity, and in 
African and other religions ? How did it work ? I am not 
aware that Mr. Max Miiller has answered this gueation. 
But how degeneration worked- — namely, by Animism sup- 
planting Theism— is conspicuously plain on our theory. 

Take the early chapters of Genesis, or any savage 
cosmogonic myth you please. Deathless man is face tc 
face with the Creator, He cannot degenerate in religion. 
He cannot offer sacrifice, for the Creator obviously needs 
nothing, and again, as there is no death, he cannot slay 
animals (or the Creator, But, in one way or another, 
usually by breach o( a taboo, Death enters the world. 
Then comes, by process of evolution, belief in hungry 
spirits, belief in spurits who may inhabit stones or sticks ; 
again there arise priests who know how to propitiate spirits 
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and how to tempt tbem into sticks and stones. These 
arts become lacrative and are backed by the cleverest 
men, and by the apparent evidence of prophecies by con- 
vulsionaries. Thus every known kind of degeneration in 
reUgion is inevitably introduced as a result ot the theory of 
AnimiBm. We do not need an hypothesis ol Original Sin as 
a cause of degeneration, and, if Mr. Max Miiller's doctrine 
of the Infinite were viable, we have supplied, in Animism, 
under advancing social conditions, what he does not seem 
to provide, a cause and modus of degeneration. Fetishism 
would thus be really 'secondary,' ex hypotkesi, but as 
we nowhere find Fetishism alone, without the other 
elements of reUgion, we cannot say, historically, whether 
it is secondary or not. Fetishism logically needs, in 
some of its aspects, the doctrine of spirits, and Theism, 
in what we take to be its earliest known form, does not 
logically need the doctrine of spirits as given matter. So 
far we can go, but not farther, as to the fact of priority 
in evolution. Nevertheless we meet, among the most 
backward peoples known to us, among men just emerged 
from the palsBolithic stage of culture, men who are in- 
volved in dread of ghosts, a religious Idea which certainly 
is not born of ghost-worship, for by these men, ancestral 
ghosts are not worshipped. 

In their hearts, on their lips, in their moral training 
we find (however blended with barbarous absurdities, and 
obscured by rites of another origin) the faith in a 
Being who created or constructed the world; who was 
from time beyond memory or conjecture ; who is primal, 
who makes for righteousness, and who loves mankind. 
This Being has not the notes of degeneration ; his home 
is ' among the stars,' not in a hill or in a house. To him 
DO altar smokes, and for him no blood is shed. 

' God, that made the world and all things therein, 
seeing that He is lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made vrith hands ; neither is worshipped 
with men's hands, as though He needed any thing , . . 
and hath made of one blood all nations of men . . . 
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that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after Him, and find Him, though He be not far from every 
one of UB : for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.' 

That the words of St. Paul are literally true, as to 
the feeling after a God who needs not anything at man's 
hands, the study of anthropology seems to us to demon- 
strate. That in this God ' we have our being,' in so far 
as somewhat of ours may escape, at moments, from the 
bonds of Time and the manacles of Space, the earlier 
part of this treatise is intended to suggest, as a thing by 
no means necessarily beyond a reasonable man's power 
to conceive. That these two beliefs, however attained 
(a point on which we possess no positive evidence), have 
commonly been subject to degeneration in the religions 
of the world, is only too obvious. 

So far, then, the nature of things and of the reasoning 
faculty does not seem to give the lie to the old Degenera- 
tion theory. 

To these conclusions, as far as they are matters of 
scientific opinion, we have been led by nothing but the 
stady of anthropology. 
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XVI 
THEOSIBS OF JEHOVAH 

All speculation on the early history of religion is apt 
to end in the endeavour to see how far the conclusionB 
can be made to illustrate the faith of Israel. Thus, the 
theorist who believes in ancestor-worBhip as the key of all 
the creeds will see in Jehovah a developed ancestral 
ghost, or a kind of fetish-god, attached to a stone — 
perhaps an ancient sepulchral stele of some desert sheikh, 
The exclusive admirer of the hypothesis of Totemism will 
find evidence for his belief in worship of the golden calf and 
the bulls. The partisan ot nature-worship will insist on 
Jehovah's connection with storm, thunder, and the fire of 
Sinai. On the other hand, whoever accepts our sugges- 
tions will incline to see, in the early forms of behef in 
Jehovah, a shape of the widely diffused conception of a 
Moral Supreme Being, at first (or, at least, when our 
information begins) envisaged in anthropomorphic fonn, 
but gradually purged of all local traits by the unexampled 
and unique inspiration of the great Prophets. They, as 
far as our knowledge extends, were strangely indifferent 
to the animistic element in reUgion, to the doctrine of 
surviving human souls, and so, of course, to that element 
of Animism which is priceless — the purification of the 
soul in the hght of the hope of eternal life. Just as the 
hunger after righteousness of the Prophets is intense, so 
their hope of finally sating that hunger in an eternity 
of sinless bliss and enjoyment of God is confessedly 
inconspicuous. In short, they have carried Theism to its 
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aastere extreme — ' though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him ' — while unconcerned about the rewards of Animism, 
This is certainly a strange result of a religion which, 
according to the anthropological theory, has Animism tor 
its basis. 

We therefore examine certain forms of the animistic 
hypothesis as appHed to account for the rehgion of Israel. 
The topic is one in which special knowledge of Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages seems absolutely indiapen- 
eable ; but anthropological speculators have not been 
Oriental scholars (with rare exceptions), while some 
Oriental scholars have borrowed from popular anthropo- 
logy without much critical discrimination. These circum- 
stances must be our excuse for venturing on to this 
difficult ground. 

It is probably impossible for us to trace with accuracy 
the rise of the religion of Jehovah. ' The wise and 
learned ' dispute endlessly over dates of documents, over 
the amount of later doctrine interpolated into the earlier 
texts, over the nature, source, and quantity of foreign 
influence— Chaldsean, Accadian, Egyptian, or Assyrian. 
"Ws know that Israel had, in an early age, the conception 
of the moral Eternal ; we know that, at an early age, that 
conception was contaminated and anthropomorphised ; 
and we know that it was rescued, in a great degree, fi'om 
this corruption, while always retaining its original ethical 
aspect and sanction. "Why matters went thus in Israel 
and not elsewhere we know not, except that such was the 
will of God in the mysterious education of the world. 
How mysterions that education has been is best known 
to all who have studied the political and social results of 
Totemism. On the face of it a perfectly crazy and 
degrading behef — on the face of it meant for nothing 
but to make the family a hell of internecine hatred — 
Totemism rendered possible — nay, inevitable — the union 
of hostile groups into large and relatively peaceful tribal 
societies. Given the materials as we know them, we 
never should have educated the world thna ; and we do 
not see why it should thus have been done. But we are 
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very authropomorphic, and totally ignorant of the con- 
ditions of the problem. 

An example of anthropological theory concerning 
Jehovah waa put forth by Mr. Huxley.' Mr. Huxley's 
general idea of religion as it is on the lowest known level 
of material culture — through which the ancestors of Israel 
must have passed Ube other people — has already been 
criticised. He denied to the most backward races both 
cult and religious sanction of ethics. He was demon- 
strably, though unconsciously, in error as to the facts, 
and therefore could not start from the idea that Israel, 
in the lowest historically known condition of savagery, 
possessed, or, like other races, might possess, the behef in 
an Eternal making for righteousness. ' For my part,' he 
says, ' I see no reason to doubt that, like the rest of the 
world, the Israelites had passed through a period of mere 
ghost -worship, and had advanced through ancestor- 
worship and Fetishism and Totemism to the theological 
level at which we find them in the Books of Judges and 
Samuel.' ' 

But why does he think the IsraeHtes did all this ? 
The Hebrew ghosts, abiding, according to Mr. Huxley, in 
a rather torpid condition in Sheol, would not be of much 
practical use to a worshipper. A reference in Deuteronomy 
xxvi. 14 (Deuteronomy being, ex hypothesi, a late pious 
imposture) does not prove much. The Hebrew is there 
bidden to remind himself of the stay of his ancestors in 
Egypt, and to say, ' Of the hallowed things I have not 
given aught for the dead '—namely, of the tithes dedi- 
cated to the Lievites and the poor. A race which abode 
for centuries among the Egyptians, as Israel did — among 
a people who elaborately fed the has of the departed — 
might pick up a trace of a custom, the giving of food for 
the dead, still persevered in by St. Monica till St. Ambrose 
admonished her. But Mr. Huxley ia hard put to it for 
evidence of ancestor-worship or ghost-worship in Israel 
when he looks for indications of these rites in ' the singular 
weight attached to the veneration o£ parents in the Fourth 
■ Science and Hebrew Tradilion. ' Op. cit. p. 361. 
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Commandment.' ' The Fourth Commandment, of course, 
is a, slip of the pen. He adds : ■ The Fifth Commandment, 
as it stajadB, would be aji excellent compromise between 
ancestor- worship and Monofcheiam.' Long may children 
practise this excellent compromiae ! It is really too far- 
fetched to reason thus : ' People were bidden to honour 
their parents, as a compromise between Monotheism and 
ghost-worship.' Hard, hard bestead is he who has to 
reason in that fashion ! This comes of ' training in the 
use of the weapons of precision of science.' 

Mr. Huxley goes on : ' The Ark of the Covenant may 
have been a relic of anceBtor-worship ; ' ' there is a good 
deal to be said for that speculation.' Possibly there is, 
by way of the valuable hypothesis that Jehovah was a 
fetish stone which had been a grave-stone, or perhaps a 
lingam, and was kept in the Ark on the plausible pretext 
that it was the two Tables of the Law 1 

However, Mr. Huxley really finds it safer to suppose 
that references to ancestor-worship in the Bible were 
obliterated by late monotheistic editors, who, none the less, 
are so full and minute in their descriptions of the various 
heresies into which Israel was eternally lapsing, and must 
not be allowed to lapse again. Had ancestor-worship 
been a pich6 mignon of Israel, the Prophets would have 
let Israel hear their mind on it. 

The Hebrews' indifference to the departed soul is, 
in fact, a puzzle, especially when we consider their 
Egyptian education — so important an element in Mr. 
Htudey's theory. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is not more successful than 
Mr, Huxley in finding ancestor - worship among the 
Hebrews. On the whole subject he writes : 

' Where the levels of mental nature and social pro- 
gress are lowest, we usually find, along with an absence 
of religious ideas generally, an absence, or very slight 
development, of ancestor -worship. . . . Cook [Captain 
Cook], telling us what the Fuegians were before contact 
' Science otkI Hebrew TradilUm, p. SOS, 
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with Europeans had iDtroduced foreign ideas, said there 
were no appearances of religion among them ; and we are 
not told by him or others that they were ancestor- 
worshippers.' ' 

Probably they are not ; bat they do possess a Being who 
reads their hearts, and who certainly shows no traces 
of Enropean ideas. If the Fnegians are not ancestor- 
worshippers, this Being was not developed oat of 
ancestor- worsh i p . 

The evidence of Captain Cook, no anthropologist, bat 
ft mariner who saw and knew little of the Fuegiana, is 
TOecisely of the sort against which Major Elha warns us.* 
The more a religion consists in fear of a moral guardian 
of conduct, the less does it show itself, by sacrifice or 
rite, to the eyes of Captain Cook, of his Majesty's ship 
Endeavour. Mr. Spencer places the Andamanese on the 
same level aa the Fuegians, ' bo far as the scanty evidence 
may be trusted." We have shown that {aa known to 
Mr. Spencer in 1876) it may not be trusted at all ; the 
Andamanese possessing a moral Supreme Being, though 
they are not, apparently, ancestor- worshippers. The 
Australians ' show us not much persistence in ghost- 
propitiation,' which, if it exists, ceases when the corpsea 
are tied up and buried, or after they are burned, or after 
the bones, carried about for a while, are exposed on 
platforms. Yet many Austrahan tribes posseas a moral 
Supreme Being. 

In fact ghost- worship, in Mr. Spencer's scheme, 
cannot be fairly well developed till society reEiches the 
level of 'settled groups whose burial-places are in their 
midst.' Henco the development of a moral Supreme 
Being among tribes 7iot thus settled, ia inconceivable, on 
Mr. Spencer's hypothesis.^ By that hypothesis, ' wor- 

I FriJi.. Soe. p. S06. » The Tshi-apeakiHg Eaces, p. 1B2. 

' Some Aastralian tribes have cemeteriea, and I hare found one nabve 
witness, King Bill;, to the celebratioa ol the mjBteries near one of these 
buijinH-plaoBB. I have not discovered other evidence to this effect, though 
I have looked for it. The spot selected is Dsuall; ' near the camp,' and the 
place tor so large a, camp is chosen, naturall;, where the Biippl; of food ie 
Hdeqnate. 
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shipped ancestors, according to their remoteneaa, were 
regarded as divine, semi-divine, and human.' ' "Where we 
find, then, the Divine Being atmong nomads who do not 
remember their great-grandfathers, the Spencerian theory 
is refuted by facts. We have the effect, the Divine Being, 
without the cause, worship of ancestors. 

Coming to the Hebrews, Mr. Spencer argues that 
' the silence of their legends (as to aacestor-worship) is 
but a negative fact, which may be as misleading as 
negative facts usually are.' They are, indeed; witness 
Mr, Spencer's own silence about savage Supreme Beings, 
But we may fairly argue that if Israel had been given to 
ancestor-worship (as might partly be surmised from the 
mystery about the grave of Moaes) the Prophets would 
not have spared them for their crying. The Prophets 
were unusually outspoken men, and, as they undeniably 
do scold Israel for every other kind of conceivable heresy, 
they were not hkely to be silent about ancestor-worship, 
if ancestor-worship existed. Mr. Spencer, then, rather 
heedlessly, though correctly, argues that ' nomadic habits 
are unfavourable to evolution of the ghost-theory.' * Alas, 
this gives away the whole caae ! For, if all men began 
as nomads, and nomadic habits are unfavourable even to 
the ordinary ghost, how did the Australian ajid other 
nomads develop the Supreme Being, who, ex hypothesi, 
is the final fruit of the ghost-flower? If you cannot have 
' an established ancestor-worship ' till you abandon nomadic 
habits, how, while stilt nomadic, do you evolve a Supreme 
Being ? Obviously not out of ancestor- worship, 

Mr. Spencer then assigns, as evidence for ancestor- 
worship in Israel, mournmg dresses, fasting, the law 
against self-hleeding and cutting off the hair for the 
dead, and the text (Deut. xsvi. 14) about 'I have not 
given aught thereof for the dead.' ' Hence, the conclusion 
must be that ancestor-worship had developed as far as 
nomadic habits allowed, before it was repressed by a 
higher worship." ' But whence came that higher worship 
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which seems to have intervened itmnediately after the 
ceBsattou of nomadic hahits? 

There are obviouB traces of grief expressed in 
primitive way among the Hebrews. 'Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your eye8 for 
the dead ' (Deut. siv. 1), ' Neither shall men lament for 
them, nor cut themselves, not make themselves bald for 
them ; neither shall men tear themselves for them in 
monming, to comfort them for the dead ' (by way of 
counter-irritant to grief) ; ' neither shall men give them the 
cup of consolation to drink for their father or their 
mother," because the Jews were to be removed from their 
homes.^ ' Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh 
for the dead, nor print any marks upon you.' * 

It may be usual to regard inSictions, such as cutting, 
by mourners, as sacrifices to the ghost of the dead. But one 
has seen a man strike himself a heavy blow on receiving 
news of a loss not by death, and I venture to fancy 
that cuttings and gashings at funerals are merely a more 
violent form of appeal to a counter-irritant of grief, and, 
again, a token of recklessness caused by a sorrow which 
makes void the world. One of John Nicholson's native 
adorers killed himself on news of that warrior's death, 
saying, ' What is left worth Hving for ? ' This was not a 
sacrifice to the Manes of Nicholson. The sacrifice of the 
mourner's hair, as by Achilles, argues a similar indifference 
to personal charm. Once more, the text in Psalm cvi. 28, 
' They joined themselves unto Baal-Peor, and ate the sacri- 
fices of the dead,' is usually taken by commentators as a 
reference to the ritual of gods who are no gods. But it 
rather seems to indicate an acquiescence in foreign burial | 

rites. Aii this additional evidence does not do much to 
prove ancestor-worship in Israel, though the secrecy of the I 

burial of Moses, ' in a valley of the land of Moab, over 
against Beth-peor ; but no man knoweth of hia sepulchre ' 

to this day,' may indicate a dread of a nascent worship 
of the great leader.^ The scene of the defection in 

' Jeremiah xfi. 6, 7. ' Leviticaa lii, 2S. 

■ DeDteroQon)}' xixiv, 0< 
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Paalm cvi., Eeth-peot, is indicated in Nnmbers xxv., where 
Israel runs after the girls and the gods of Moab : ' And 
Moab called the people unto the aacrificea of their gods ; 
and the people did eat, and bowed down to their gods. 
And Israel joined himself unto Baal-peor.' Psalm cvi. is 
obviously a later restatement of this addiction to the 
Moabite gods, and the Psalm adds ' tbey ate the sacrifices 
of the dead.' 

It ia plain that, for whatever reason, ancestor-worship 
among the Hebrews was, at the utmost, rudimentary. 
Otherwise it must have been clearly denounced by the 
Prophets among the other heresies of Israel. Therefore, 
as being at the most rudimentary, ancestor-worship in 
Israel could not be developed at once into the worship of 
Jehovab. 

Though ancestor-worship among the Hebrews could 
not be fuBy developed, according to Mr. Spencer, because 
of their nomadic habits, it was fully developed, according 
to the Rev. A, W. Oxford. ' Every family, like every old 
Boman and Greek family, was firmly held together hy the 
worship of its ancestors, the hearth was the altar, the 
head of the family the priest. . . . The bond which kept 
together the families of a tribe was its common religion, 
the worship of its reputed ancestor. The chief of the 
tribe was, of course, the priest of the cult,' Of course ; 
but what a pity that Mr, Huxley and Mr, Spencer omitted 
facts so invaluable to their theory I And how does the 
Eev. Mr. Oxford know ? Well, ' there is no direct proof,' 
oddly enough, of so marked a feature in Hebrew religion 
but we are referred to 1 Sam. xx. 29 and Judges xviii. 19. 
1 Sam. XX, 29 makes Jonathan say that David wants 
to go to a family sacrifice, that is, a family dinner 
party. This hajdly covers the large assertions made by 
Mr. Oxford. His second citation is so unlucky as to con 
tradict his observation that ' of course ' the chief of the 
tribe was the priest of the cult. Micah, in Judges xvii,, 
xviii., is not the chief of his tribe (Ephraim), neither is he 
even the priest in his own house. He ' consecrated one 
of his own sons who became his priest,' till he got hold of 
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a cftsual yoang Levite, and said, ' Be unto me b. father and 
a priest,' for ten shekels per annum, a suit of clothes, and 
board and lodging. 

In place, then, of any remote reference to a chief's 
being priest of his ancestral ghosts, we have here a 
man of one tribe who is paid rather handsomely to be 
family chaplain to a member of another tribe. Borne 
moss-troopers of the tribe of Dan then kidnapped this 
valuable young Levite, and seized a few idols which 
Micah had permitted himself to make. And all this, 
according to our clerical authority, is evidence for 
ancestor- worship ! ' 

All this appears to be derived from some incoherent 
speculations of Stade. For example, that learned (rerman 
cites the story of Micah as a proof that the different 
tribes or clans had different religions. This m/ust be so, 
because the Danites asked the young Levite whether it 
was not better to be priest to a clan than to an individual ? 
It is as if a patron offered a rich living to somebody's 
private chaplain, saying that the new position was more 
creditable and lucrative. This would hardly prove a 
difference of rehgion between the individual and the 
parish." 

Mr. Oxford next avers that ' the earhest form of the 
Israelite rehgion was Fetishism or Totemism.' This is 
another example of Stade's logic. Finding, as he beheves, 
names suggestive of Totemism in Simeon, Levi, Bachel, 
and go on, Stade leaps to the conclusion that Totemism in 
Israel was prior to anything resembling monotheism. 
For monotheism, he argues, could not give the germs of 
the clan or tribal organisation, while Totemism could do so. 
Certainly it could, but as, in many regions (America, 
Australia), we find Totemism and the behef in a beneva- 
lent Supreme Being co-existing among savages, when first 
observed by Europeans, we cannot possibly say dogmati- 1 

Lcally whether a rough monotheism or whether Totemism J 

came first in order of evolution. This holds as good of ^| 
' Short Introduction to Biatory of Aneimtltrail, pp. ei. Si. ^H 

• Stade 1 iOS. ^M 
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Israel (if once totemistic) as it does of Pawnees or 
Komai. Stade has overlooked these well-known facts, 
and his opinion filters into a cheap hand-book, and is set 
in examinations ! ^ 

We also learn from Mr, Oxford's popular manual 
of G-ermon Biblical conjecture that ' Jehovah was not 
represented as a loving Father, but as a Being easily 
roused to wrath,' a thing most incident to loving fathers. 

Again, Mr. Oxford avers that ' the old Israelites knew 
no distinction between physical and moral evil. . . . The 
conception of Jehovah's holiness had nothing moral in it ' 
(p. 90). This rather contradicts Wellhausen : 'In all 
ancient primitive peoples . . . religion famishes a motive 
for law and morals ; in the case of none did it become 
GO with such purity and power as in that of the 
Israelites.' ' 

We began by examining Mr. Huxley's endeavours to 
find traces of ancestor-worship (in his opinion the origin 
of Jehovah-worship) among the Israelites, We next 
criticised Mr. Spencer's efforts in the same guest, and the 
more dogmatic assertions of Mr. Oxford and Stade. We 
now return to Mr. Huxley's account of the evolution from 
ghost-cult to the cult of Jehovah. 

From the history of the Witch of Endor, which 
Mr. Huxley sees no reason to regard as other than a 
sincere statement of what really occurred, he gathers 
that the Witch cried out, 'I see Elohim.' These Elohim 
proved to be the phantasm of the dead Samuel. Moved 
by this hallucination the Witch uttered a veridical pre- 
monition, totally adverse to her own interests, and 
uncommonly dangerous to her life. This is, psychically, 
interesting. The point, however, is that Elohim is a 
term equivalent to Eed Indian Wakan, Fijian Ealou, 
Maori or Melanesian Mana, meaning the ' supernatural,' 
the vaguely powerful— in fact X. 

< stade, i. 406. 

' Wellhausen, History of Israel, p. 437. Mr. Oiioid's book is on); 
noticed here because it ia meant for a popalar manaal. As Mr. Henr; 
Foker sa;B, ' it seems a pity that the clorgy should interEore in these 
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This particular example of Elohim was a phaDtasm of 
the dead, but Elohim 13 also used of the highest DiyiDe 
Being, therefore the highest Divine Being ia of the same 
geniiE as a ghost — so Mr. Huxley reasons. ' The difference 
which was supposed to exist between the different Elohim 
was one of degree, not of kind.' ' 

' If Jehovah was thas supposed to differ only in degree 
from the undoubtedly zoomorphic or anthropomorphic 
" gods of the nations," why ia it to be assumed that he 
also was not thought to have a humau shape? ' He was 
thought to have a human shape, at one time, hy some 
theorists : no doubt exists on that hesid. That, however, 
is not where we demur. We demur when, becaase an 
hallucination of the Witch of Endor (probably still in- 
completely developed) is called by her Etohim, therefore 
the highest Elohim is said by Mr. Huxley to differ from 
a ghost only in degree, not in kind, Elohim, or El, the 
creative, differs from a ghost in kind, because he, in 
Hebrew belief, never was a ghost, he is immortal and 
without beginning. 

Mr. Huxley now enforces his theory by a parallel 
between the religion of Tonga and the religion of Israel 
under the Judges. He quotes Mariner,* whose statement 
avers that there is a supreme Tongan being : ' of his 
origin they had no idea, rather supposing him to be 
eternal. His name ia Ta-h-y-Tooboo= " Wait-there- 
Tooboo." ' ' He is a great chief from the top of the sky 
down to the bottom of the earth.' He, and other ' original 
gods ' of his making, are carefully and absolutely dis- 
criminated from the atua, which are ' the human soul 
after its separation from the body.' All Tongan gods are 
aiua (Elohi/m), but all atua are not 'original gods," 
nnserved by priests, and xmpropitiated by food or hba- 
tion, like the highest God, Td-li-y-Tooboo, the Eternal of 
Tonga. ' He occasionally inspires the How ' {elective 
King), but often a How is not inspired at all by Ta-li-y- 
Tooboo, any more than Saul, at last, waa inspired by 
Jehovah. 



' Science and Htbrmo n-adiiion, p. 899. ■ U, 197, 
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Surely there is a difference in kind between an 
eternal, immortal God, and a ghost, though both are 
atua, or both are Elohi^n— the unknown X. 

Many people call a ghost ' supernatural ; ' they also 
call God 'supernatural,' but the difference between a 
phantasm of a dead man and the Deity they would 
admit, I conceive, to be a difference of kind. We have 
shown, or tried to show, that the conceptions of ' ghost ' 
and ' Supreme Being ' are different, not only in kind, hot 
in origin. The ghost comes from, and depends on, the 
animistic theory ; the Supreme Being, as originally thoa^t 
of, does not. All Gods are Elohim, kaiou, loakan ; all 
Elokim, kalou, wakan are not Gods, 

A ghost-god should receive food or libation. Mr. 
Huxley says that Ta-li-y-Tooboo did so. ' If the god, 
like Ta-h-y-Tooboo, had no priest, then the chief place 
was left vacant, and was supposed to be occupied by the 
god himseK. When the first cup of Eava was filled, the 
mataboole who acted as master of the ceremonies saJd, 
" Give it to your god," and it was offered, though only aa 
a matter of form.'' 

This is incorrect. In the case of Ta-li-y-Tooboo 
' there is no cup filled for the god.' ' ' Before any cup is 
filled the man by the side of the bowl says : " The Kava 
is in the cup"' (which it is not), 'and the mataboole 
answers, " Give it to your god : " ' but the Kava ia 
not in the cup, and the Tongan Eternal receives no 
oblation. 

The sacrifice, says Mr. Huxley, meant ' that the god 
was either a deified ghost, or, at any rate, a being of like 
nature to these.' ' Bat as Td-h-y-Tooboo bad no sacrifice, 
contrary to Mr. Huxley's averment, he was not ' a deified 
ghost, or a being of like nature to these.' To the lower, 
non-ghostly Tongan gods the animistic habit of sacrifice 
had been extended, but not yet to the Supreme Being. 

Ah, if Mr. Gladstone, or the Duke of Argyll, or some 
bishop had made a misstatement of this kind, how Mr. 

■ Op.cit,p.iSS, 
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Huxley would have crushed him I Bnt it is a mere error 
of careless reading, such aa we all make daily. 

It is manifest that we cannot prove Jehovah to be a 
ghoet by the parallel of a Tongan god, who, by ritual and 
by definition, was Ttot a ghost. The proof therefore rests 
on the anthropomorphised pre-prophetic accounts, and on 
the ritual, of Jehovah. But man naturally ' anthropises ' 
his deities : he does not thereby demonstrate that they 
were once ghosts. 

As regards the sacrifices to Jehovah, the sweet savour 
which he was supposed to enjoy (contrary to the opinion 
of the Prophets), these sacrifices afford the beet presump- 
tion that Jehovah was a ghost-god, or a god constructed 
on ghostly lines. 

But we have shown that among the lowest races 
neither are ghosts worshipped by sacrifice, nor does the 
Supreme Being, Darumulun or Puiuga, receive food 
offerings. We have also instanced many Supreme Beings 
of more advanced races, Ahone, and Dendid, and Nyan- 
kupon, who do not sniff the savour of any offerings. If 
then (as in the case of Taa-roa), a Supreme Being does 
receive sacrifice, we may argue that a piece of animistic 
ritual, not connected with the Supreme Being in Australia 
or Andaman, not connected vrith his creed in Virginia or 
Africa (where ghost-gods do receive sacrifice), may in 
other regions be transferred from ghost-gods to the 
Supreme Being, who never was a ghost. There seems to 
be nothing incredible or illogical in the theory of such 
transference. 

On a God who never was a ghost men may come to 
confer sacrifices (which are not made to Baiame and 
the rest) because, being in the habit of thus propitiating 
one set of bodiless powers, men may not thmk it civil 
or safe to leave another set of powers out. By his 
very nature, man must clothe all gods with some human 
passions and attributes, unless, like a large number of 
savages, he leaves his high God severely alone, and is the 
slave of fetishes and spectres. But that practice makes 
against the ghost-theory. 
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In the attempt to account tlrna, namely by trans- 
ference, for the sacrificea to Jehovah, we are met by a 
difBculty of our own making. If the IsraeUtes did not 
sacrifice to ancestors (as we have shown that there ie 
very scant reason for supposing that they did), how 
conld they transfer to Jehovah the rite which, by our 
hypothesis, they are not proved to have offered to 
ancestors ? 

This is certainly a hard problem, harder (or perhaps 
easier), because we know so very little of the early history 
of the Hebrews. According to their own traditions, 
Israel had been in touch with all manner of races much 
more advanced than themselves in material culture, and 
Btee^)ed in highly developed polytheistic Animism. Ac- 
cording to their history, the Israelites ' went a-whoring ' 
incorrigibly after strange gods. It is impossible, per- 
haps, to disentangle the foreign and the native elements. 

It may therefore be tentatively suggested that early 
Israel had its Ahone in a Being perhaps not yet named 
Jehovah, Israel entertained, however, perhaps by reason 
of 'nomadic habits,' only the scantiest concern about 
ancestral ghosts. We then find an historical tradition 
of secular contact between Israel and Egypt, from which 
Israel emerges with Jehovah for God, and a system of 
sacrifices. Eegarding Jehovah as a revived memory of 
the moral Supreme Being whom Israel must have known 
in extremely remote ages (unless Israel was less favoured 
than Australians, Bushmen, or Andamanese), we might 
look on the sacrifices to him as an adaptation from the 
practices of religion among races more settled than Israel, 
and more civilised.' 

Speculation on subjects so remote must be conjectural, 
but our suggestion would, perhaps, account for sacrifices 
to Jehovah, paid by a race which, by reason of ' nomadic 
habits,' was never much given to ancestor-worship, but 

' 01 DOarae, it ia understood that Israel (in the dark backward and 
abysm of time) ma; also have been totemistic, like the Australians, as 
texts pointed out by Mr. Bobortson Smith seem (o hint. There was aUo 
worship ol temphim, respect paid to Btonen and trees, and so forth. 
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bad been in contact with great sacri&cing, polytbeistic 
civilisations. Mr. Huxley, however, while he seems to 
slur the essential dLstinction between ghost-gods and the 
Eternal, grants, later, that ' there are very few peopIe(8 ?) 
without additional gods, which cannot, with certainty, be 
accounted for as deified ancestors.' TA-li-y-Toohoo, of 
course, is one of these gods, as is Jehovah, Mr. Huxley 
gives no theory of how these gods came into belief, except 
the suggestion that ' the polytheistic theology has be- 
come modified by the selection of the cosmic or tribal 
god, as the only god to whom worship ia due on the part 
of that nation,' without prejudice to the right of other 
nations to worship other gods.' This is ' monolatry,' and 
' the ethical code, often of a very high order, comes into 
closer relation with the theological creed,' why, we are 
not informed. Nor do we learn out of what polytheistic 
deities Jehovah was selected, nor for what reason. The 
hypothesis, as usual, breaks down on the close relation 
between the ethical code and the theological creed, among 
low savages, with a relatively Supreme Being, but without 
ancestor- worship, and without polytheistic gods from 
whom to select a heavenly chief. 

Whence came the moral element in the idea of 
Jehovah ? Mr. Hnxley supposes that, during their resi- 
dence in the land of Goshen (and a fortiori before it), the 
Israehtes ' knew nothing of Jehovah.' * They were poly- 
theistic idolators. This follows, apparently, from Ezekiel 
XX. 5 : 'In the day when I chose Israel, and lifted up mine 
hand unto the seed of the house of Jacob, and made my- 
self known unto them in the land of Egypt.' The Biblical 
account is that the God of Moses's fathers, the G«d 
of Abraham, enlightened Moses in Sinai, giving his name 
as ' I am that I am ' (Exodus iii. 6, 14 ; translation 
uncertain). We are to understand that Moses, a religious 
reformer, revived an old, and, in the Egyptian bondage, 
a half-obliterated creed of the ancient nomadic Beni- 
Israel. They were no longer to ' defile themselves with 
the idols of Egypt,' as they had obviously done. We 

' Sdaux and Mebrew Troiitton, p. 819. ' P. ital. 
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really know no more about the matter. "Wellhausen 
says that Jehovah was ' originally a family or tribal god, 
^^er of the family of Moses or of the tribe of Joseph.' 
How a family could develop a Supreme Being all to itself, 
we are not informed, and we know of no such analogous 
case in the ethnographic field. Again, Jehovah was ' only 
a special name of El, current within a powerful circle.' 
And who was El ? ^ ' Moses was not the first dis- 
coverer of the faith.' Probably not, but Mr. Huxley 
seems to think that he was, 

Wellhausen's and other German ideas filter into 
popular traditions, as we saw, through ' A Short Intro- 
duction to the History of Ancient Israel ' {pp. 19, 20), by 
the Eev. A. W. Oxford, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke's, Boho. 
Here follows Mr. Oxford's undeniably 'short way with 
Jehovah.' ' Moses was the founder of the Israehte reU- 
gion. Jehovah, hia family or tribal god, perhaps origi- 
nally the G-od of the Kenites, was taken as a tnbal god 
by all the Israehte tribes .... That Jehovah was not the 
original god of Israel ' (as the Bible impudently alleges) 
'but was the god of the Kenites, we see mainly from 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, Judges v. 4, 5, and from the history of 
Jethro, who, according to Judges i. 16, was a Kenite.' 

The first text says that, according to Moses, ' the Lord 
came from Sinai,' rose up from Seir, and shone from 
Mount Paran. The second text mentions Jehovah's 
going up out of Seir and Sinai. The third text says 
that Jethro, Moaea's Kenite (or Midianite) father-in-law, 
dwelt among the people of Judah ; Jethro being a priest 
of Midian. How all this proves that ' Moses was a great 
impostor,' as the poet says, and that Jehovah was not ' the 
original God of Israel,' but (1) Moses's family or tribal 
god, or (2) ' the god of the Kenites,' I profess my inabifity 
to comprehend. 

Wellhausen himself had explained Jehovah as ' a 

family or tribal god, either of the family of Moses ' (tribe 

of Levi) ' or of the tribe of Joseph.' It seems to be all 

one to Mr. Oxford whether Jehovah was a god of Moses's 

' History of ArrwE, p. MS note. 
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txibe or quite the reverse, ' a Kenite god.' Yet it really 
makes a good deal of difference t For in a complex of 
tribes, speaking one language, it is to the last degree 
unexampled (within my knowledge) that one tribe, or 
family, possesses, all to itself, a family god who is also 
the Creator and is later accepted as such by all the other 
tribes. One may ask for instances of such a thing in any 
known race, in any stage of culture. Peru will not help 
ns — not the Creator, Fachacamac, but the Sun, is the 
god of the Inca family. If, on the other hand, Jehovah 
was a Kenite god, the Kenites were a half-Arab Semitic 
, people connected with Israel, and may very well have 
] retained traditions of a Supreme Being which, in Egypt, 
were likely to be dimmed, as Exodus asserts, by foreign 
religions. The learned Stade, to be sure, may disbelieve 
' in Israel's sojourn in Egypt, but that revolutionary 
opinion is not necessarily binding on us and involves a 
few difficulties. 

Have critics and manual-makers no knowledge of the 

I science of comparative religion ? Are they unaware that 
peoples infinitely more backward than Israel was at 
, the date supposed have ah-eady moral Supreme Beings 
acknowledged over vast tracts of territory? Have they a 
,1 tittle of positive evidence that early Israel was benighted 
,' beyond the darkness of Bushmen, Andamanese, Pavraees, 
Blackfeet, Hm:ons, Indians of British Guiana, Dinkas, 
Negroes, and so forth ? Unless Israel had this rare ill- 
luck (which Israel denies) of course Israel must have had 
a secular tradition, however dim, of a Supreme Being. 
[ We must ask for a single instance of a family or tribe, in 
|l a complex of semi-barbaric but not savage tribes of one 
j> speech, owning a private deity who happened to be the 
I Maker and Euler of the world, and, as such, was accepted 
by all the tribes. Jehovah came out from Sinai, because, 
there having been a Theopbany at Sinai, that mountain 
was regarded as one of his seats.' 
L "We have seen that it seemed to make no difference to 

L Mr. Oxford whether Jehovah was a god of Moses's family 
^^K ' BcUgion of Semilei. 
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or tribe or a Kenite god. The former (with the alter- 
native of Joseph's family or tribal god) is WeUhaaaea's 
theory. The latter ia Stade'e.' Each ia inconsistent 
with the other ; Wellhausen's fancy is inconsistent with 
all that we know of religious development : Stade'a ia 
hopelessly inconsistent with Exodus iv, 24-26, where 
Moses's Kenite wife reproaches him for a ceremony of 
his, not of her, religion. Therefore the Kenite differed 
from the Hebrew sacra. 

The passage is very extraordinary, and is said by 
critics to be very archaic. After the revelation of the 
Burning Bnsh, Jehovah met Moses and his Kenite wife, 
Zipporah, and their child, at a khan, Jehovah was 
anxious to slay Moses, nobody ever knew why, so Zipporah 
appeased Jehovah's wrath by circumcising her boy with a 
Hint. 'A bloody husband art thou to me," she said, 
' becanse of the circumcision ' — an Egyptian, but clearly 
not a Kenite practice. Whatever all this may mean, it 
does not look as if Zipporah expected such rites as 
eircnmcision in the faith of a Kenite husband, nor does 
it favour the idea that the sacra of Moses were of Kenite 
origin. 

Without being a scholar, or an expert in Biblical 
criticism, one may proteat against the presentation to 
the manual - reading intellectual middle classes of a 
theory so vague, contradictory, and (by all analogy) so 
impossible as Mr. Oxford collects from German writers. 
Of course, the whole subject, so dogmatically handled, is 
mere matter of dissentient opinion among scholars. Thus 
M. Renan derives the name of Jehovah from Asayria, 
from ' Aramaised Chaldseanism.'* In that case the name 
was long anterior to the residence in Egypt. But again, 
perhaps Jehovah was a local god of Sinai, or a provincial 
deity m Palestine.^ He was known to very ancient sages, 
who preferred such names as EI Shaddai and Elohim. 
In short, we have no certainty on the subject.* 

' Oeschichte des Volkes Israel, i. IBO. 

' HistQire du Feuple d'lsraill, oiting Scbrader, p. 93. ' Op. Ht. p. SS 

' See ProteBsor Bobertaon'B Early Betigvm o/ Itroel tot a list of thne 
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I need hardly say, perhaps, that I have no antiquated 
prejudice against Biblical criticism. Assuredly the Bible 
must be studied like any other collection o£ documents, 
linguistically, historically, and in the light of the com- 
parative method. The leading ideas of Wellhausen, for 
example, are conspicuous for acumen : the humblest lay- 
man can see that. But one may protest against criti- 
cising the Bible, or Homer, by methods like those which 
prove Shakspeare to have been Bacon. One must protest, 
too, against the presentation of inconsistent and probably 
baseless critical hypotheses in the dogmatic brevity of 
cheap handbooks. 

Yet again, whence comes the moral element in 
Jehovah ? Mr. Hnxley thinks that it possibly came from 
the ethical practice and theory of Egypt. In the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, ' a sort of Guide to Spirit Land,' 
there are moral chapters ; the ghost tells his judges in 
Amenti what ains he has not committed. Many of 
these sins are forbidden in the Ten Commandments. 
They are just as much forbidden in the nascent morality 
of savage peoples. Moses did not need the Book of the 
Dead to teach him elementary morals. From the mysteries 
of Mtanga he might have learned, also, had he been pre- 
sent, the virtue of unselfish generosity. If the creed of 
Jehovah, or of El, retained only as much of ethics as is 
under divine sanction among the Kumai, adaptation from 
the Book of the Dead was superfluous. 

The care for the departed, the ritual of the Ka, the 
intense pre-occupation with the future life, which, far 
more than its morahty, are the essential characteristics of 
the Book of the Dead — Israel cared for none of these 
animistic things, brought none of these, or very Httle of 
these, out of the land of Egypt. Moses was certainly 
very eclectic ; he took only the morahty of Egypt. 
But as Mr. Huxley advances this opinion tentatively, 
as having no secure historical authority about Moses, 
it hardly answers our question. Whence came the moral 
conjectuTB?, snd, geDer&ll;, for criticiama ot ths oeoaaianal vaguieB of 
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element in Jehovah ? One may sormise that it was the 
survival of the primitive divinely sanctioned ethics of the 
ancient savage ancestors of the Israehte, known to them, 
as to the Kumai, before they had a pot, or a bronze 
knife, or seed to sow, or sheep to herd, or even a tent 
over their heads, In the connsels of eternity Israel was 
chosen to keep burning, however obscured with smoke 
of sacrifice, that flame which illumines the darkest places 
of the earth, ' a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel' — a Same how litten a hght 
whence shining, history cannot inform us, and anthro- 
pology can but conjecture. Here scientific nescience is 
wiser than the cocksureness of popular science, with her 
ghosts and fetish -stones, and gods that sprang from 
ghosts, which ghosts, however, could not be developed, 
owing to nomadic habits. 

It appears, then, if our general suggestion meets with 
any acceptance, that what occurred in the development 
of Hebrew rehgion was precisely what the Bible tells ua 
did occur. This must necessarily seem highly para- 
doxical to our generation ; but the whole trend of our 
provisional system makes in favour of the paradox. If 
savage nomadic Israel had the higher rehgious concep- 
tions proved to exist among several of the lowest knovm 
races, these conceptions might be revived by a leader of 
genius. They might, in a crisis of tribal fortunes, become 
Qie rallying point of a new national sentiment. Ob- 
scured, in some degree, by acquaintance with ' the idols 
of Egypt,' and restricted and localised by the very 
national sentiment which they fostered, these conceptions 
were purified and widened far beyond any local, tribal, 
or national restrictions — widened far as the flammantia 
mcenia vvundi—hy the historically unique genius of the 
Prophets. Blended with the doctrine of our Lord, and 
recommended by the addition of Animism in its pure and 
priceless form — the reward of faith, hope, and charity in 
eternal life — the faith of Israel enlightened the world. 

All this is precisely what occurred, according to the 
Old and New Testaments. All this is just what, on our 
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hypothesis, might be expected to occnr if, out of the 
many races which, m their most backward ctdture, had 
a rude conception of a Moral Creative Being, relatively 
supreme, one race endured the education of Israel, showed 
the comparative indifference of Israel to Animism and 
ghost-gods, listened to the Prophets of Israel, and gave 
birth to a greater than Moses and the Prophets. 

To this result the Logos, as Socrates says, has led us, 
by the path of anthropology. 



OONOLUaiON 

We may now glance backward at the path which we 
have tried to cut throagh the jungles of early religions. 
It IB not a highway, hnt the track of a solitary explorer ; 
and this essay pretends to be no more than a sketch — 
not an exhaustive snrvey of creeds. Its limitations ore 
obvions, but may here be stated. The higher and even 
the lower polytheisms are only alluded to in passing, our 
objeot being to keep well in view the conception of a 
Supreme, or prsictically Supreme, Bein^, from the lowest 
stages of human culture up to Christianity. In poly- 
theism that conception is necessarily obscured, showing 
itself dimly either in the Prytams, or President of the 
Immortals, such as Zeus ; or in IFate, behind and above 
the Immortals ; or in Mr. Max Miiller's Henotheism, 
where the god addressed — ^Indra, or Soma, or Agni — is, 
for the moment, envisaged as supreme, and is adored in 
something like a monotheistic spirit ; or, finally, in the 
etherealised deity of advanced philosophic speculation. 

It has not been necessary, for our purpose, to dwell 
on these civilised religions. Granting our hypothesis of 
an early Supreme Being among savages, obscured later 
by ancestor-worship and ghost-gods, but not often 
absolutely lost to rehgious tradition, the barbaric and the 
civilised polytheisms easily take their position in line, 
and are easily inteUigible. Space forbids a discussion of 
all known religions ; only typical specimens have been 
selected. Thus, nothing has been said of the religion 
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of the great Chinese empire. It appears to consiBt, on its 
higher plane, of the worship of Heaven as a great fetish- 
god — a worship which may well have begun in days, as 
I)r, Brinton says, ' long ere man had asked himself, " Are 
the heavens material and God epiritual?"' — perhaps, 
tor all we know, before the idea of ' spirit ' had been 
evolved. Thus, if it contains nothing more august, the 
Chinese rehgion is, so far, beneath that of the Zonis, or 
the creed in Taa-roa, in Beings who are eternal, who 
were before earth was or sky was. The Chinese rehgion 
of Heaven is also coloured by Chinese pohtical conditions ; 
Heaven (Tien) corresponds to the Emperor, and tends to 
be confounded with 8hang-ti, the Emperor above, ' Dr. 
Legge charges Confucius,' says Mr. Tylor, 'with an 
inclination to substitute, in his religious teaching, the 
name of Tien, Heaven, for that known to more ancient 
rehgion, and used in more ancient books^Shang-ti, the 
personal ruling deity.' If so, China too has its ancient 
Supreme Being, who is not a divinised aspect of nature. 

But Mr. Tylor's reading, in harmony with his general 
theory, is different : 

' It seems, rather, that the sage was, in fact, uphold- 
ing the tradition of the ancient faith, thus acting according 
to the character on which he prided himself— that of a 
transmitter, not a maker, a preserver oi old knowledge, 
not a new revealer.' ' 

This, of course, is purely a question of evidence, to be 
settled hy Sinologists. If the personal Supreme Being, 
Shang-ti, occupies in older documents the situation held 
by Tien (Heaven) in Confucius's later system, why s 
we to say that Confucius, by putting forward Heaven 
place of Sbang-ti, was restonng an older conception? 
Mr, Tylor's afEection for his theory leads him, perhaps, to 
that opinion ; while my affection for my theory leads me 
to prefer documentary evidence in its favour. 

The question can only he settled by speciahats. As 
matters stand, it seems to me probable that ancient 

I Prim. Cull. ii. 353, 
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China possessed a Supreme Personal Being, more remote 
and original than Heaven, just as the Zunis do. On the 
lower plane, Chinese religion is oTemm, as everyone 
knows, by Animism and anceator-worahip. This ia so 
powerful that it has given riae to a native theory of 
Euhemerism. The departmental deities of Chinese poly- 
theism are explained by the Chinese on Euhemeristio 
principles : 

' According to legend, the War God, or Military Sage, 
was once, in human life, a distinguished soldier ; the 
Swine God was a hog-breeder who lost his pigs and died 
of sorrow ; the God of Gamblers was un d6eavS.' ^ 

These are not statements of fact, but of Chinese 
Euhemeristio theory. On that hypothesis, Confucius 
should now he a god ; but of course he is not ; bis spirit 
is merely locahaed in his temple, where the Emperor 
worships him twice a ysEir aa ancestral spirits are 
worshipped. 

Every theorist will force facta into harmony with his 
system, hut I do not see that the Chinese facts are 
contrary to mine. On the highest plane is either a 
personal Supreme Being, Shang-ti, or there is Tien, Heaven 
(with Earth, parent of men), neither of them necessarily 
owing, in origin, anything to Animism. Then there is 
the political reflection of the Emperor on Beligion (which 
cannot exist where there is no Em^ieror, King, or Chief, 
and therefore must be late), there is the animistic rabble 
of spirits ancestral or not, and there is departmental 
polytheism. The spirits are, of course, fed and furnished 
by men in the usual symbohcal way. Nothing shows or 
hmta that Shang-ti is merely an imaginary ideahaed first 
ancestor. Indeed, about all such explanations of the 
Supreme Being (say among the Kumai) aa an idealised 
imaginary first ancestor, M. E^ville justly observes as 
follows ; ' Not only have we seen that, in wide regions of 
the uncivilised world, the worship of ancestors has invaded 
a domain previously occupied by " Naturism " and Ani m ism 
' Abridged from Prim. Cull. ii. 119. 
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properly so called, that it ia, therefore, posterior to these ; 
bat, further, we do not understand, in Mr. 
system, why, in so msjiy places, the first ancsestor is the 
Maker, if not the Creator of the world. Master of hfe and 
death, and possessor of divine powers, not held by any of 
his descendants. This proves that it was not the first 
ancestor who became God, in the behef of his descendants, 
but much rather the Divine Maker and Beginner of 
all, who, in the creed of his adorers, became the first 
ancestor,' ' 

Onr task has been Umited, in this way, mainly to 
examination of the religion of some of the very lowest 
races, and of the highest world-rehgions, such aa Judaism. 
The historical aspect of Christianity, as arising in the Life, 
Death, and Resurrection of our Lord, would demand a 
separate treatise. This would, in part, be concerned vrith 
the attempts to find in the narratives concerning our 
Lord, a large admixture of the mythology and ritual 
connected with the sacrificed Rex Nemorensis, and what- 
ever else survives in peasant folk-lore of spring and 
harvest." 

After these apologies for the hmitations of this essay, 
we may survey the backward track. We began by 
showing that savages may stumble, and have stumbled, 
on theories not inconsistent vrith science, but not till 
recently discovered by science. The electric origin of the 
Aurora Boreahs (whether absolutely certain or not) was 

' EisloWe des BeUgions, ii. SS7, note. M. BfivIllB'a Bjatem, it will be 
observed, differs from mine In that he finds the hist esBa^s of religion in 
worship of aspeots of natnre (naturisme) and in ' animism ptoperlj ao 
called,' bj whicl) he andecstands the instinctive, perhaps not eipUoitlj 
tormulaletl, sense that all things whatever are animated and personal. I 
have not remarked this aspect ol belief as much pievalent in the most 
backward races, and I do not tr; to look behind what we know historically 
about earl; rehgion. I so far agree with M. G^ville as to think the belief in 
gbostfl and spirits (Mr. Tjlor's "Animism') not nooessarily postulated in 
the original indeterminate conoeption of the Supreme Being, or generall;, 
in ■ Original Gods.' But M. Rfirille aays, ' L'objet de la religion hmnaine 
est nicessairement on esprit' {Frolili/omiTiei, 107). This does not seem 
consistent with his own theory. 

■ Compare Mr, Franer'a Golden Bougk with iii. Qrant Allen's Evolution 
V the Idea of Qod. 
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An example; another was the efficacy of ' _^_ 
especially for cnrative purposes. It was, therefore, hinted 
that, if savages blundered (if you please) into a belief in 
Grod and the Soul, however obscorely envisaged, these 
beliefs were not therefore necessarily and essentially 
false. We then stated our purpose of examining the 
alleged supernormal phenomena, savage or civilised, 
which, on Mr. Tylor's hypothesis, help to originate the 
conception of ' spirits.' Wo defended the nature of our 
evidence, as before anthropologists, by showing that, for 
the savage belief in the supernormal phenomena, we have 
exactly the kind of evidence on which all anthropological 
science reposes. The relative weakness of that evidence, 
our need of more and better evidence, we would be the 
very last to deny, indeed it is part of our case. Our 
existing evidence vrill hardly support any theory of religion. 
Anyone who is in doubt on that head has only to read 
M. K^ville's 'Les Eehgions des Peuples Non-Civilisfis, ' 
under the heads ' M^lanesiens,' ' Mincopies,' 'Les Aub- 
traliens' (ii. 116-143), when he will observe that this 
eminent French authority is ignorant of the facts about 
these races here produced. In 1883 they had not come 
within his ken. Such minute and careful inquiries by 
men closely intimate with the peoples concerned, as Dr. 
Codrington's, Mr. Hewitt's, Mr. Man's, and the authori- 
ties compiled by Mr. Brough Smyth, were unfamiliar to 
M. EeviUe. Thus, in turn, new facts, or facts unknown 
to us, may upset my theory. This peril is of the essence 
of scientific theorising on the history of religion. 

Having thus justified our evidence for the savage belief 
in supernormal phenomena, as before anthropologists, 
we turned to a court of psychologists in defence of our 
evidence for the fact of exactly the same supernormal 
phenomena in civihsed experience. We pointed out that 
for subjective psychological experiences, say of tele- 
pathy, we had precisely the same evidence as all non- 
experimental psychology must and does rest upon. Nay, 
we have even experimental evidence, in experiments in 
thought-transference. We have chiefly, however, state- 
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mente of subjective experience. For the coincidence of 
each experience with unknown events we have such 
evidence as, in practical life, is admitted by couits of 
law. 

Experimental psychology, of coarse, relies on experi- 
ments conducted under the eyes of the expert, for 
example, by hypnotism or otherwise, nnder Dr. Hack 
Take, Professor James, M. Eicbet, M. Janet. The evi- 
dence is the conduct rather than the statements of the 
subject. There is also physiological experiment, by vivi- 
section (I regret to say) and post-mortem diseectioD. 
But non -experimental psychology reposes on the self- 
examination of the student, and on the statements of 
psychological experiences made to him by persons whom 
he thinks he can trust. The psychologist, however, if he 
be, as Mr. Glalton says, ' animaginative in the strict but 
miasaal sense of that ambigaous word,' needs Mr. Galton's 
'word of warning.' He is asked 'to resist a too frequent 
tendency to assume that the minds of every other sane 
and healthy person must be like his own. The psycho- 
logist shoald inquire into the minds of others as he should 
into those of animals of different races, and be prepared to 
find much to which hia own experience can afford little 
if any clue.' ' Mr. Gallon had to warn the nnimaginative 
psychologist in this way, because he was about to unfold 
his discovery of the faculty which presents numbers to 
some minds as visualised coloured numerals, ' so vivid as 
to be undistinguishable from reaUty, except by the aid 
of accidental circumstances.' 

Mr. Galton also found in bis inquiries that occasional 
hallucinations of the sane are much more prevalent than 
he had supposed, or than science bad ever taken into 
account. All this was entirely new to psychologists, 
many of whom still (at least many popular psychologists 
of the press) appear to be unacquainted with the circmn- 
stances. One of them informed me, quite gravely, that 
'he never bad an hallucination,' therefore — his mind 
being sane and healthy — the inference seemed to be that 

' J.A.J. X. 85. 
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no Bane and healthy mind was ever hallncinFitecl. Mr. 
Gallon has repUed to that argument! His reply covers, 
logically, the whole field of psychological [acultiea little 
regEtrded, for example, by Mr, Snlly, who is not exactly 
an imaginative psychologist. 

It covers the whole field of automatism (as in auto- 
matic writing) perhaps of the divining rod, certainly of 
crystal visions and of occasional hallucinations, as Mr. 
Galton, in this last case, expressly declares. Psychologista 
at least need not be told that such faculties cannot, any 
more than other human faculties, be always evoked for 
study and experiment. Our evidence for these faculties 
and experiences, then, is usually of the class on which the 
psychologist relies. But, when the psychologist, following 
Leibnitz, Sir William Hamilton, and Kant, discusses the 
Subconscious (for example, knowledge, often complex and 
abundant, unconsciously acquired) we demonstrated by 
examples that the psychologist vrill contentedly repose on 
evidence which is not evidence at all. He will swallow 
an undated, nnlocalised legend of Coleridge, reaching 
Coleridge on the testimony of rumour, and told at least 
twenty years after the unverified occurrences. Nay, the 
psychologist will never dream of procuring contempo- 
rary evidence for such a monstrous statement as that 
an ignorant German wench unconsciously acquired and 
afterwards subconsciously reproduced huge cantlea of 
dead languages, by virtue of having casually heard a 
former master recite or read aloud from Hebrew and Greek 
books. This legend do psychologists accept on no evidence 
nt all, because it illustrates a theory which is, doubtless, a 
very good theory, though, in this case, carried to an extent 
' imagination boggles at.' 

Here the psychologist may reply that much leaa 
evidence will content him for a fact to which he 
possesses, at least, analogies in accredited experience, 
than for a tact (say telepathic crystal-gazing) to which 
he knows, in experience, nothing analogous. Thus, for 
the mythical German handmaid, he has the analogy of 
languages learned in childhood, or passages got up by 
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rote, being forgotten and brought back to ordinary con- 
ecious memory, or delirioas memory, during an illness, 
or shortly before death. Strong in these analogies, the 
psychoIogiBt will venture to accept a case of language 
not learned, but reproduced in delirious memory, on no 
evidence at all. But, not possessing analogies for tele- 
pathic crystal-gazing, he will probably decline to examine 
ours. 

I would first draw his attention to the difference 
between revived memory of a laaguage once known 
(Breton and Welsh in known examples), or learned by 
rote (as Greek, in an anecdote of Goethe's), and verbal 
reproduction of a language not known or learned by rote, 
but overheard — each passage probably but once — as some- 
body recited fragments. In this instance (that of the 
mythical maid) ' the difficulty .... is that the original 
impressions had not the strength — that is, the distmct- 
ness— of the reproduction. An unknown language over- 
heard is a mere sound .,..'' 

The distinction here drawn is so great and obvious 
that for proof of the German girl's case we need better 
evidence than Coleridge's rumour of a rumour, cited, as it 
is, by Hamilton, Maudsley, Carpenter, Du Prel, and the 
common run of manuals. 

Not that I deny, a priori, the possibihty of Coleridge's 
story. As Mr. Huxley says, ' strictly speaking, I am 
nnaware of anything that has a right to the title of an 
"impossibility," except a contradiction in terms.'* To 
the horror of some of his admirers, Mr. Huxley would not 
call the existence of demons and demoniacal possession 
'impossible.'* Mr. Huxley was no blind follower of 
Hume. I, too, do not call Coleridge's tale ' impossible,' 
but, unlike the psychologists, I refuse to accept it on 
' Bardolph's security.' And I contrast their conduct, 
in swallowing Coleridge's legend, with their refusal (if 
they do refuse) to accept the evidence for the auto- 
matic writing of not-consciously-known languages (aa 

i. IB. 

p. eiL p. I9G. 
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of eleventh-century French poetry and prose by Mr. 
Schiller), or their refusal (if they do refuse) to look at 
the evidence for telepathic crystal-gazing, or any other 
Bupemormal exhibitioiiB of faculty, attested by living 
and honourable persons. 

I wish I saw a way for orthodox unimaginative psycho- 
logy out of its dilemma. 

After offering to anthropologists and psychologists 
these considerations, which I purposely reiterate, we 
examined historically the relations of science to ' the 
marvellous,' showing for example how Hume, following 
his a priori theory of the impossible, would have declined 
to investigate, because they were ' miraculous,' certain 
occurrences which, to Charcot, were ordinary incidents in 
medical experience. 

We next took up and criticised the anthropological 
theory of religion as expounded by Mr. Tylor. We then 
collected from his work a series of alleged supernormal 
phenomena in savage belief, all making for the foundation 
of animistic rehgion. Through several chapters we 
poTBued the study of these phenomena, choosing savage 
mstances, and setting beside them civihsed testimony to 
toots of experience. Our conclusion was that such 
civihsed experiences, if they occurred, as they are 
universally said to do, among savages, would help to 
originate, and would very steongly support the savage 
doctrine of souls, the base of rehgion in the theory of 
English anthropologists. But apart from the savage 
doctrine of 'spirits' (whether they exist or not), the 
evidence points to the existence of human faculties not 
allowed for in the current systems of materialism. 

We next turned from the subject of supernormal 
experiences to the admitted facta about early rehgion. 
Granting the belief in souls and ghosts and apu:its, 
however attained, how was the idea of a Supreme Being 
to be evolved out of that behef ? We showed that, taking 
the creed as found in the lowest races, the processes pnt 
foi-ward by anthropologists could not account for its 
evolution. The facts would not fit into, but contradicted. 
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the anthropological theory. The necesBary social con- 
ditions postulated were not foand in places where tha 
beUef is foond. Nay, the necessary social conditions for 
the evolution even of ancestor-worship were confessedly 
not found where the supposed ultimate result of ancestor- 
worship, the belief in a Supreme Being, flourished abun- 
dantly. 

Again, the belief in a Supreme Being, ex hypothesi 
the latest in evolution, therefore the most potent, was 
often shelved and half forgotten, or neglected, or ridiculed, 
where the belief in Animism (ex hypothesi the earlier) 
was in full vigour. We demonstrated by facts that 
Anthropology had simplified her task by ignoring that 
essential feature, the prevalent alliance of ethics with 
religion, in the creed of the lowest and least developed 
races. Here, happily, we have not only the evidence of 
an earnest animist, Mr. Im Tbum, on our side, but that 
of a distingoished Semitic scholar, the late Mr. Kobertson 
Smith. ' We see that even in its rudest forms Religion 
was a moral force, the powers that man reveres were on 
the side of social order and mora! law ; and the fear of 
the gods was a motive to enforce the laws of society, 
which were also the laws of morality.' ' Wellhauson has 
already been cited to the same effect. 

However.the facts proving that truth, and unselfishness, 
surely a large element of Christian ethics, are divinely 
sanctioned in savage religion are more potent than the 
most learned opinion on that side. 

Our next step was to examine in detail several reli- 
gions of the most remote and backward races, of races 
least contaminated with Christian or Islamite teaching. 
Our evidence, when possible, was derived from ancient 
and secret tribal mysteries, and sacred native hymns. 
We found a relatively Supreme Being, a Maker, sanc- 
tioning morality, and unpropitiated by sacrifice, among 
peoples who go in dread of ghosts and wizards, but do 
not always worship ancestors. We showed that the 
anthropological theory of the evolution of God out of 
' Beligion 0/ tlu Si^nites, p. 53. 
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ghoatf! in no way explaina the facts in the savage con- 
ception of a Supreme Being. We then argued that the 
notion of 'spirit,' derived from ghost-behef, was not 
logically needed for the conception of a Bnpreme Being 
in its earliest form, was detrimental to the conception, 
and, by much evidence, was denied to be part of the 
conception. The Supreme Being, thus regarded, may be 
(though he cannot historically be shown to be) prior to 
the hrst notion of ghost and separable souls. 

We then traced the idea of such a Supreme Being 
through the creeds of races rising in the scale of material 
culture, demonstrating that he was thrust aside by the 
competition of ravenous but serviceable ghosts, ghost- 
gods, ajid shades of kingly ancestors, with their magic 
and their bloody rites, These rites ajid the animistic 
conception behind them were next, in rare cases, re- 
flected or refracted back on the Supreme Eternal. Aris- 
tocratic institutions fostered polytheism with the old 
Supreme Being obscured, or superseded, or enthroned as 
Emperor-God, or King-God. We saw how, and in what 
sense, the old degeneration theory could be defined and 
defended. We observed traces of degeneration in certain 
archaic aspects of the faith in Jehovah ; and we proved 
that {given a tolerably pure low savage belief in a Sapreme 
Being) that belief must degenerate, under social condi- 
tions, as civilisation advanced. Nest, studying what we 
may call the restoration of Jehovah, under the great 
Prophets of Israel, we noted that they, and Israel gene- 
rally, were strangely indifferent to that priceless aspect of 
Animism, the care for the future happiness, as conditioned 
bytheconductof the individual soul. That aspect had been 
neglected neither by the popular instinct nor the priestly 
and philosophic reflection of Egypt, Greece, and Kome. 
Christianity, last, combined what was good in Animism, 
the care for the individual soul as an immortal spirit 
under eternal responsibihties, with the One righteous 
Eternal of prophetic Israel, and so ended the long, intri- 
cate, and mysterious theological education of humanity. 
Such is our theory, which does not, to ns, appear to lack 
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evidence, nor to be inconaistent (as the anthropolo^cal 
theory is apparently inconsistent) with the hypothesis of 
evolution. 

All thia, it must be emphatically insisted on, is pro- 
pounded ' under all reserves.' While these four stages, 
say (1) the Austrahan nnpropitiated Moral Being, 

(2) the African neglected Being, still somewhat moral, 

(3) the relatively Supreme Being involved in human 
sacrifice, as in Polynesia, and (4) the Moral Being rein- 
stated philosophically, or in Israel, do suggest steps in 
evolution, we desire to base no hard-and-fast system of 
ascending and descending degrees upon our present evi- 
dence. The real object is to show that facts may be 
regarded in this light, as well as in the hght thrown by 
the anthropological theory, in the hands whether of Mr, 
Tylor, Mr. Spencer, M. K^ville, or Mr. Jevons, whose 
interesting work comes nearest to our provisional hypo- 
thesis. We only ask for suspense of judgment, and for 
hesitation in accepting the dogmas of modem mannal- 
makers. An exception to them certainly appears to be Mr. 
Clodd, if we may safely attribute to him a review (signed 
C) of Mr. Grant Allen's ' Evolution of the Idea of God." 

' We fear that all our speculatioria will remain som- 
maries of probabilities. No documents are extant to 
enhghten us ; we have only mobile, complex and con- 
fused ideas, incarnate in eccentric, often contradictory 
theories. That this character attaches to such ideas 
should keep us on guard against framing theories whose 
symmetry is sometimes their condemnation ' (' Daily 
Chronicle,' December 10, 1897). 

Nothing excites my own suspicion of my provisional 
hypothesis more than its symmetry. It really seems to 
fit the facts, as they appear to me, too neatly. I would 
suggest, however, that ancient savage sacred hymns, and 
practices in the mysteries, are really rather of the natm:e 
of * documents ; ' more so, at least, than the casual 
observations of some travellers, or the gossip extracted 
from natives much in contact with Europeans. 
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Supposing that the argmnents in thia essay met with 
some acceptance, what effect would they have, if any, on 
our thoughts about rehgion? What is their practical 
tendency ? The least dubious effect would be, I hope, to 
prevent us from Etccepting the anthropological theory of 
rehgion, or any other theory, as a foregone conclusion. I 
have tried to show how dim ia our knowledge, how weak, 
often, ia our evidence, and that, finding among the lowest 
savages all the elements of all religions already developed 
in different degrees, we cannot, historically, say that one 
is earlier than another. This point of priority we can 
never historicaJly settle. If we met savages with ghosts 
and no gods, we could not be sore but that they once 
possessed a Grod, and forgot him. If we met savages with 
a God and no ghosts, we could not be historically certain 
that a higher had not obUterated a lower creed. Por 
these reasons dogmatic decisions abont the origin of 
rehgion seem imworthy of science. They will appear yet 
more futile to any student who goes so far with me as to 
doubt whether the highest gods of the lowest races could 
be developed, or can be shown to have been developed, by 
way of the ghost-theory. To him who rear.bf ^n thin pnint 
the whole animistic doctrine of gtiosts as the o ne genn of 
religion will appear to bS" ittipetlued^, The main practical 
result, then, will be hesltffitlOirHbouE accepting the latest 
scientific opinion, even when backed by great names, and 
published in little primers. 

On the hypothesia here offered to criticism there are 
two chief sources of Religion, (1) the hehef, how attained 
we know not,' in a powerful, moral, eternal, omniscient 
Father and Judge of men ; (2) the belief (probably 
developed out of experiences normal and aupemormaJ) in 
Bomewhat of man which may survive the grave. This 
second belief is not, logically, needed aa given material 
for the first, in its apparently earheat form. It may, for 
all we know, be the later of the two beliefs, chrono- 
logically. But thia hehef, too, was necessaiy to religion ; 
first, as finally supplying a formula by which advancing 
' The hfpoUieeU oE St. Paul seems Dot tlia most aneatief actor;, lium. i. 19. 
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intellectB could conceive of the Mighty Being involved in 
the former creed ; next, as elevating man's conception of 
hie own nature. By the second belief he becomes the 
child ol the God in whom, perhaps, he already trusted, 
and in whom he has his being, a being not destined to 
perish with the death of the body. Man is thus not only 
the child but the heir of God, a ' nuraehng of immortality,' 
capable of entering into eternal hfe. On the moral in- 
fluence of this behef it is superfluous to dwell. 

From the most backward races historically known to 
ua, to those ol our own status, all have been more or less 
washed by the waters of this double stream of rehgion. 
The Hebrews, as far as our information goes, were cmefiy 
influenced by the flrst behef, the faith in the Eternal ; 
and had comparatively slight interest in whatever post- 
hnmoua fortunes might await individual souls. Other 
civilised peoples, say the Greeks, extended the second, or 
animistic theory, into forms of beautiful fantasy, the 
material of art. Yet both in Greece and Eome, as we learn 
from the ' Eepublic ' (Books i. iii.) of Plato, and from the 
whole scope of the poem of Lucretius, and from the 
Painted Porch at Delphi, answering to the frescoes of the 
Pisan Campo Santo, there existed, among the people, what 
was unknown to the Hebrews, an extreme anxiety about 
the posthumous fortunes and possible punishment of the 
individual soul. A kind of pardoners and indulgence- 
sellers made a living out of that anxiety in Greece, For 
the Greek pardoners, who testify to an interest in the 
f nture happiness of the soul not found in Israel, Mr. JevonB 
may be cited : 

' The agyrtes professed by means of hia rites to purify 
men from the sins they had themselves committed . . . and 
so to secure to those whom he purified an exemption from 
the evil lot in the next world which awaited those who were 
not initiated.' 'A magic mirror" (crystal-gazing) 'was 
among his properties.' ' 

In Egypt a moral life did not suffice to secnre 

■ ■ Inirod. to Bisl. of Bel. p. SaZ; Ariatoph, ^Vojj, 159. 
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immortal reward. There was also required knowledge 
of the spells that baffle the demons who, in Amenti, aa 
in the Red Indian and Polynesian Hadea, lie in wait 
for souls. That knowledge was contained in copies of 
the Book of the Dead — the gagne-pain of priests and 
scribes. 

Early Israel, having, as far as we know, a singular 
lack of interest in the future of the soul, was bom to give 
himself up to developing, undisturbed, the theistic con- 
ception, the belief in a righteons Eternal. 

Polytheism everywhere — in Greece especially — held of 
the animistic conception, with its freakish, corruptible 
deities. Greek philosophy could hardly restore that 
Eternal for whom the Prophets battled in Israel ; whom 
some of the lowest savages know and fear ; whom the 
animistic theory or cult everywhere obscures with ita 
crowd of hungiy, cruel, interested, food-propitiated ghost- 
gods. In the religion of our Lord and the Apostles the 
two currents of faith in one righteous God and care for 
the individual soul were purified and combined. ' God ia 
a Spirit, and they who worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.' Man also is a spirit, and, as such, 
ia in the hands of a God not to be propitiated by man's 
sacriEce or monk's ritual. We know how this doctrine 
was again disturbed by the Animism, in effect, and by 
the sacri&ce and ritual of the Mediaeval Church. Too 
eager 'to be all things to all men/ the august and bene- 
ficent Mother of Christendom readmitted the earlier 
Animism in new forms of Baint-worship, pilgrimage, and 
popular ceremonial — things apart from, but commonly 
supposed to be substitutes for, righteousness of life and 
the selflessness enjoined in savage mysteries. For the 
softness, no less than for the hardness of men's hearts, 
these things were ordained : such as masses for the 
beloved dead. 

Modem thought has deanthropomorphised what was 
left of anthropomorphic in religion, and, in the end, has 
left us for God, at most, ' a stream of tendency making 
for righteousness,' or an energy unknown and unknow- 
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able — the ghost of a ghost. Foe the soul, by virtue of hia 
belief in which man raised himself in his own esteem, 
and, more or less, in ethical standing, is left to as a 
negation or a wistful doubt. 

To this part of modem scientific teaching the earlier 
position of this essay suggests a demurrer. By aid of the 
tradition of and belief in supernormal phenomena among 
the low races, by attested phenomena of the same kinds 
of experience among the higher races, I have ventured to 
try to suggest that ' we are not merely brain ; ' that man 
has his part, we know not how, in we know not what — 
has faculties and vision scarcely conditioned by the limits 
of his normal purview. The evidence of all this deals 
with matters often trivial, like the electric sparks rubbed 
from the deer's hide, which yet are cognate with an 
inimitable, essential potency of the universe. Not being 
able to explain away these facts, or, in this place, to offer 
what would necessarily be a premature theory of them, 
I regard them, though they seem shadowy, as grounds 
of hope, or, at least, as tokens that men need not yet 
despair. Not now for the first time have weak things 
of the earth been chosen to confound things strong. Nor 
have men of this opinion been always the weakest ; not 
among the feeblest are Socrates, Pascal, Napoleon, 
Cromwell, Charles Gordon, St. ITieresa, a>nd Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

I am perfectly aware that the * superstitiousnesa ' 
of the earuer part of this essay most injure any effect 
which the argument of the latter part might possibly 
produce on critical opinion. Yet that argument in no 
way depends on what we think about the phenomena — 
normal, supernormal, or illosory — on which the theory of 
ghost, soul, or spirit may have been based. It exhibits 
rehgion as probably beginning in a kind of Theism, which 
is then superseded, in some degree, or even corrupted, 
by Animism in all its varieties. Finally, the exclusive 
Theism of Israel receives its complement in a purified 
Animism, and emerges as Christianity. 

Quite apart, too, from any favourable conclusion 
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which may, by some, be drawn from the ]|^henomena, and 
quite apart from the more general opimon that all mo- 
dem instances are compact of imposture, malobservation, 
mythop<Bic memory, and superstitions bias, the systematic 
comparison of civilised and savage beliefs and alleged 
experiences of this kind cannot wisely be neglected by 
Anthropology. Htimam nihil a se cUienum putat. 
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OPPOSITIONS OF SCIENOE 

The moat elaborate reply to the argamenta for telepathy, 
based on the Beport of the Census of Hallucinations, is 
that of Herr Pariah, in bia ' Hallucinations and Illusions.' ' 

Herr Pariah is, at present, opposed to the theory that 
the Census eatablishes a telepathic cause in the so-called 
' coincidental ' stories, ' put forward,' as be says, ' with due 
reserve, and based on an astonishing mass of materials, 
to some extent critically handled.' 

He first demurs to an allowance of twelve hours 
for the coincidence of hallucination and death ; but, if 
we reflect that twelve hours is little even in a year, 
coincidences vrithin twelve hours, it may be admitted, 
donnent d penser, even if we reject the theory that, 
granted a real telepathic impact, it may need time and 
quiet for its development into a complete hallucination. 
We need not linger over the very queer cases from 
Munich, as these are not in the selected thirty of the 
Beport. Herr Parish then dwells on that hallucination 
of memory, in which we feel as if everything that is going 
on had happened before. It may have occurred to most 
of us to be reminded by some association of ideas during 
the day, of some dream of the previous night, which we 
had forgotten. For instance, looking at a brook from a 

' Waller Scott. 
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bridge, and thintdng of how I would fish it, I remem- 
bered that I had dreamed, on the previous night, of 
casting a fly for practice, on a lawn. Nobody would 
think of dispnting the fact that I really had anch a dream, 
forgot it and remembered it when reminded of it by asso- 
ciation of ideas. Bat if the forgotten dream had been ' ful- 
filled,' and been recalled to memory only in the moment 
of fulfilment, science would deny that I ever had such a 
dream at all. The alleged dream would be described aa 
an ' hallucination of memory.' Something occurring, it 
would be said, I had the not very unusual sensation, ' This 
has occurred to me before,' and the sensation would become 
a false memory that it had occurred — in a dream. This 
theory will be advanced, I think, not when an ordinary 
dream is recalled by a waking experience, but only when 
the dream coincides with and foreruns that experience, 
which is a thing that dreams have no business to do. 
Such coincidentsJ dreams are necessarily ' false memories,' 
scientifically speaking. Now, how does this theory of 
false memory bear on coincidental hallucinations ? 

The insane, it seems, are apt to have the false 
memory ' This occurred before,' and tken to say that the 
event vras revealed to them in a vision.' The insane may 
be reconamended to make a note of the vision, and have it 
properly attested, before the event. The same remark 
applies to the ' presentiments ' of the sane. But it does 
not apply if Jones tells me ' I saw my great aunt last 
night,' and if news comes after this remark that Jones's 
aunt died, on that night, in Timbuctoo. Yet Herr 
Parish (p. 282) seems to think that the argument of 
fallacious memory comes in pat, even when an hallucina- 
tion has been reported to another person before its fulfil- 
ment. Of course all depends on the veracity of the 
narrator and the person to whom he told his tale. To 
take a case given ; * Brovra, say, travelling with hia wife, 
dreams that a mad dog bit his boy at home on the elbovr. 
He tells his wife. Arriving at home Brown finds that it 
Herr Parish appears to argue thus : 
' FarlBb, p. ST8. * Ibid. pp. 382, 883. 
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Brown dreamed nothing at all, but he gets excited 
when he hears the had newa at home ; he thinks, by lalse 
memory, that he haB a recollection of it, he Baya to his 
wife, ' My dear, didn't I tell you, last night, I had dreamed 
all this ? ' and his equally excited wife replies, ' True, my 
Brown, you did, and I said it was only one of your 
dreams.' And both now believe that the dream occurred. 
This is very plausible, is it not ? only science would not 
say anything about it if the dream had not been fulfilled — 
if Brown had remarked, ' Egad, my dear, seeing that 
horse reminds me that I was dreaming last night of 
driving in a dog-cart,' For then Brown was not excited. 

None of this exquisite reasoning as to dreams applies 
to waking hallucinations, reported before the alleged co- 
incidence, unless we accept a collective hallucination of 
memory in seer or seers, and also in the persons to whom 
their stoi^ was told. 

But, it is obvious, memory is apt to become mytho- 
poeic, 80 far as to exaggerate closeness of coincidence, 
and to add romantic details. We do not need Herr 
"Parish to tell us that ; we meet the circumstance in all 
narratives from memory, whatever the topic, even in Herr 
Parish's own writings. 

We must admit that the public, in ghostly, as in all 
narratives on all topics, is given to ' fanciful addenda.' 
Therefore, as Herr Parish justly remarks, we should 
' maintain a very sceptical attitude to all accounts ' of 
veridical hallucinations. ' Not that we should dismiss 
them as old wives' fables — an all too common method — or 
even doubt the narrator's good faith.' We should treat 
them hke tales of big fish that get away ; sometimes there 
is good corroborative evidence that they really were 
big fish, Bomelimes not. We shall return to these false 
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Was there a coincidence at all in the Society's cases 
printed in the Census? Herr Parish thinks three of the 
selected twenty-six cases very dubious. In one case is a 
possible margin of four days, another (wrongly numbered 
by the way) does not occur at all among the twenty> 
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Id the third, Herr Farieh ia wrong in his etate- 
ment.' This is a lovely example ol the sceptica] slipshod, 
and, accompanied by the miscitation of the second case, 
shows that mexactitade is not all on the side of the seers. 
However the case is not very good, the two percipients 
fancying that the date of the event was less remote than 
it really was. Unlackily Herr Parish only criticises 
these three cases, how accurately we have remarked. He 
had no room for more. 

Herr Parish next cenBures the probable selection of 
good eases by collectors, on which the editors of the 
Census have already made observations, as they have also 
made large allowances for this cause of error. He then 
offers the astonishing statement that, ' in the view of the 
Enghsh authors, a view which is, of course, assumed in 
all caicnlations of the kind, an hallucination persists 
equally long in the memory and is equally readily recalled 
in reply to a question, whether the experience made but 
a slight impression on the percipient, or affected him 
deeply, as would be the case, for instance, if the hallu- 
cination had been found to coincide with the death of a 
near relative or friend.' * This assertion of Herr Parish's 
is so erroneous that the Beport expressly eays ' as years 
recede into the distance,' the proportion of the hallucina- 
tions that sje remembered in them to those which are 
forgotten, or at least ignored, ' is very large.' Again, 
' Hallucinations of the most impressive class will not 
only be better remembered than others, but will, we may 
reasonably suppose, be more often mentioned by the 
percipients to their friends.' * 

Yet Herr Parish avers that, in all calculations, it is 
assumed that hallucinations are equally readily recalled 
whether impressive or not ! Once more, the Beport says 
(p. 246), ' It is not the case ' that coincidental (and im- 
pressive) haUucinationa are aa easily subject to oblivion 
as non-coincidental, and non-impressive ones. The 
editors therefore multiply the non-coincidental cases by 

' lici/orl, p. 68. 
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four, arguing that no coincidental cases (hitB) are for- 
gotten, while three out of four non-coincidentals (misses) 
are forgotten, or may be supposed likely to be forgotten. 
Immediately after declaring that the English anthors 
suppose all hallucinatious to be equally well remembered 
(which is the precise reverse of what they do say), Herr 
Parish admits that the authors multiply the misBes by 
tour, ' influenced by other considerations' (p. 289). By 
what other considerations ? They give their reason (that 
very reason which they decline to entertain, says Herr 
Parish), najnely, that miasea are four times as hkely to 
be forgotten as hits. ' To go into the reason for adopting 
this plaji would lead as too far,' he writes. Why, it is 
the Tery reason which, he says, does not find favour with 
the English authors I 

How curiously remote from being ' coincidental ' with 
plain facts, or ' veridical ' at all, is this scientific criticism I 
Herr Parish says that a ' view ' (which does not exist) is 
' of course assumed in all calculations ; ' and, on the very 
same page, he says that it is not assumed ! ' The witnesses 
of the report — influenced, it is true, by other considera- 
tdons ' (which is not the case), ' have sought to turn the 
point of this objection by multiplying the whole number 
of (non-coincidental) cases by four.' Then the ' view ' is 
net 'assumed in all calculations,' as Herr Parish has just 
asserted. 

What led Herr Parish, an hononrabie and clear- 
headed critic, into this maze of incorrect and contradic- 
tory assertions? It is interesting to try to trace the 
causes of such novr-veridieal illusions, to find the points 
de repire of these literary hallucinations. One may 
suggest that when Herr Parish ' recast the chapters ' of 
his German edition, as he says in his preface to the 
English version, he accidentally left in a passage based 
on an earlier paper by Mr, G-umey,' not observing that it 
was no longer accurate or appropriate. 

After this odd passage, Herr Parish argues that a 
' veridical ' hallucination is regarded by the English 

' F. 274, ooUi 1. 
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aathors as 'coincidental,* even when external circum- 
stances have made that very hallucination a probable 
occurrence by producing ' tension of the corresponding 
nerve element groups.' That is to say, a person Is in a 
condition — a nervous condition^Iikely, a priori, to beget 
an hallucination. An hallucinatiou is begotten, quite 
naturally ; and so, if it happens to coincide with an 
event, the coincidence ahoiJd not count — it ia purely 
fortuitous. ' 

Here ia an example. A lady, facing an old sideboard, 
saw a friend, with no coat on, and in a waistcoat vrith a 
back of shiny material. Within an hour she was taken 
to where her friend lay dying, without a coat, and in a 
waistcoat with a shiny back.' Here is the scientific 
explanation of Herr Pariah : ' The shimmer of a reflect- 
ing surface [the sideboard ?] formed the occasion for the 
hallucinatory emergence of a subconsciously perceived 
shiny black waistcoat [quotation incorrect, of courBe], and 
an individual subconsciously associated with that impreB- 
sion,' ' I ask any lady whether she, consciously or 
subconsciously, associates the men she knows with the 
backs of their waistcoats. Herr Parish's would be a 
brilliantly satisfactory explanation if it were only true 
to the printed words that lay under his eyes when he 
wrote. There was no ' shiny black waistcoat ' in the 
case, but a waistcoat with a shiny back. Gentlemen, and 
especially old gentlemen who go about in bath-chairs 
(like the man in this story), don't habitually take off their 
coats and show the backs of their waistcoats to ladies of 
nineteen in England. And, if Herr Parish had cared to 
read his case, he would have found it expressly stated 
that the lady ' had never seen the man without his coat ' 
(and so could not associate him with an impression of a 
shiny back to his waistcoat) till after the hallucination, 
when she saw him coatlesa on his death-bed. In this 
instance Herr Parish had an hallucinatory memory, all 
wrong, of the page under his eyes. The case is got rid 
of, then, by aid of the ' fanciful addenda,' to which Herr 
Pariah, p. 290. ' Sepori, p. 297. ' Parish, p. 290. 
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Parish justly objects. He first gives the facts incorrectly, 
and then explains an occurrence which, as reported by 
him, did not occur, and was not asserted to occur. 

I confess that, if Herr Parish's version were as correct 
as it is essentially inaccurate, his explanation would leave 
me doubtful. For the circranatances were that the old 
gentleman of the story lunched daily with the young 
lady's mother. Suppose that she was famihar (which 
she was not) with the shiny back of his waistcoat, still, 
she saw him daily, and daily, too, was in the way of 
seeing the (hypothetically) shiny surface of the sideboard. 
That being the case, she had, every day, the materials, 
subjective and objective, of the hallucination. Yet it only 
occurred once, and then it precisely coincided with the 
death agony of the old gentleman, and with his coatlesa 
condition. Why only that once ? C'est lA, le miracle ! 
' How much for this little veskit ? ' as the man asked 
David Copperfield. 

Herr Parish next invents a cause for an hallucina- 
tion, which, I myself think, ought not to have been 
reckoned, becanae the percipient had been sitting up with 
the sick man. This he would class as a ' suspicious ' case. 
But, even granting him his own way of handling the 
statistics, he would still have far too large a proportion 
of coincidences for the laws of chance to allow, if we are 
to go by these statistics at all. 

Hie next argument practically is that hallucinations 
are always only a kind of dreams.' He proves this by 
the large number of coincidental hallucinations which 
occurred in sleepy circtunatancea. One man went to bed 
early, and woke up early ; another was ' rouaed from 
sleep ; ' two ladies were sitting np in bed, giving their 
babies nourishment ; a man was reading a newspaper on 

J a sofa ; a lady was lying awake at seven in the morning ; 

1 and there are eight other English cases of people 

[ 'awake' in bed during an hallucmation. Now, m Dr. 

1 Parish's opinion, we must argue that they were not awake, 
or not much ; so the hallucinations were mere dreams. 

j > Pp. 391, 292. ^1 
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Dreams are bo nomerous that coincidences in c 
can be got rid of as pore flukes. People may say, to be 
sure, ' I am used to dreanis, and don't regard them ; this 
was something solitary in my experience.' Bat we must 
not mind what people say. 

Yet I fear we mast mind what they say. At least, we 
must remember that sleeping dreams are, of all things, 
most easily forgotten ; wiule a full-bodied hallucination, 
when we, at least, believe ourselves awake, seems to us 
on a perfectly different plane of impressiveness, and 
(experto crede) is really very difficult to forget. Herr 
Parish cannot be allowed, therefore, to use the regular 
eighteenth-century argument — ' All dreams ! ' For the 
two sorts of dreams, in sleep and in apparent wakefulness, 
seem, to the subject, to differ in kind. And they really 
do differ in kind. It ia the essence of the every night 
dream that we are onconscious of our actual surroundings 
and conscious of a fantastic environment. It is the 
essence of wideawakeness to be conscious of our actual 
surroundings. In the ordinary dream, nothing actual 
competes with its visions. When we are conscious of 
our surroundings, everything actual does compete with 
any hallucination. Therefore, an hallucination which, 
when we are conscious of our material environment, does 
compete with it in reality, is different in kind from an 
ordinary dream. Science gains nothing by arbitrarily 
declaring that two experiences so radically different are 
identical. Anybody would see this if he were not arguing 
under a dominant idea. 

Herr Parish next contends that people who see 
pictures in crystal balls, and so on, are not so wide awake 
as to be in Uieir normal consciousness. There is ' dis- 
sociation ' (practically drowsiness), even if only a little. 
Herr Moll also speaks of crystal-gazing pictures as 
' hypnotic phenomena. ' ^ Possibly neither of these learned 
men has ever seen a person attempt crystal-gazing. 
Herr Parish never asserts any such personal experience 
as the basis of his opinion about the non-normal state of 

' Moll, Hypnolaxm, p. 1 
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the gazer. He reaches this conclusioD from an anecdote 
reported, as a not unfamihar phenomenon, by a friend of 
MiSB X, But the phenomenon occorred when Miss X, 
was not crystal-gazing at all I She was looking ont of a 
window in a brown study. This is a noble example 
of logic. Some one says that Miss X. was not in her 
normal consciousness on a certain occasion when she was 
not crystal-gazing, and that this condition is famihar to 
the observer. Therefore, argues Herr Parish, nobody 
is in his normal consciousnesa when he is crystal-gazing. 

In vain may ' so good an observer as Miss X. think 
herself fully awake ' (as she does think herself) when 
crystal-gazing, because once, when she happened to have 
' her eyes ficed on the window,' her expression was 
'associated' by a friend 'with something uncanny,' and 
she afterwards spoke 'in a dreamy, far-away tone' 
(p. 297). Miss X., though extremely ' wide awake,' may 
have looked dreamily at a window, and may have seen 
mountains and marvels. But the point is that she was 
not voluntarily gazing at a crystal for amusement or 
experiment— perhaps trying to see how a microscope 
affected the pictures^or to divert a friend, 

I appeal to the shades of Aristotle and Bacon against 
scientific logic in the hands of Herr Parish. Here is his 
syllogism : 

A. is occasionally dreamy when not crystal-gazing. 

A. is human. 

Therefore every htmian being, when crystal-gazing, is 
more or leas asleep. 

He infers a general affirmative from a single affirma- 
tive which happens not to be to the point. It ia exactly 
as if Herr Parish argued : 

Mrs. B. spends hours in shopping. 
Mrs. B. is human. 

Therefore every human being is always late for 
dinner. 

Miss X., I think, uplifted her voice in some review, 
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and maintained that, when crystal-gazing, she was qnita 
ia hor normal state, dans son assiette. 

Yet Herr Parish woold probably say to any crystal- 
gazer who argued thus, ' Oh, no ; pardon me, you were 
not wholly awake — you were a-dream, I know better 
than you.' Bat, as he has not seen crystal-gazers, whila 
I have, many scores of times, I prefer my own opinion* 
And so, as this assertion about the percipient's being 
' dissociated,' or asleep, or not awake, is certainly ontrae 
of all crystal -gazers in my considerable experience, I 
cannot accept it on the authority ol Herr Parish, who 
makes no claim to Emy personal experience at all. 

As to crystal-gazing, when the gazer is talking, laugh- 
ing, chatting, making experiments in turning the baU, 
changing the light, using prisms and magnifying-glasses, 
dropping matches into the water-jug, and so on, how can 
we possibly say that ' it is impossible to distinguish 
between waking hallucinations and those of sleep' 
(p. 300) ? If GO, it is impossible to distinguish between 
sleeping and waMng altogether. We are all like the 
dormouse ! Herr Parish is reasoning here a priori, 
without any personal knowledge of the facts ; and, above 
all, he is under the ' dominant idea ' of his own theory — 
that of dissociation. 

Herr Parish next crushes telepathy by on argument 
which — like one of the reasons why the beUs were not 
nmg for Queen Elizabeth, namelyj that there were no 
bells to ring — might have come first, and alone. "We are 
told (in italics — very impressive to the popular mind) : 
' No matter how great the number of coincidences, they 
afford not even the shadow of a proof for telepathy ' 
(p. 301). What, not even if all hallucinations, or ninety- 
nine per cent., coincided with the death of the person 
seen ? In heaven's name, why not ? Why, because the 
* weightiest ' cause of all has been omitted from our 
calculations, namely, our good old friend, the association 
of ideas (p. 302). Our side cannot prove the absence 
(italics) of the association of ideas. Certainly we cannot ; 
but ideas in endless millions are being associated all day 
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long. A handled thousand different, unnoticed associa- 
tions may bring Jones to my mind, or Brown. But I 
don't therefore see Brown, or Jones, who is not there. 
Still less do I see Dr. Parish, or Nebuchadnezzar, or a 
monkey, or a salmon, or a golf ball, or Arthur's Seat (all 
of which may be brought to my mind by association 
of ideas), when they are not present. 

Suppose, then, that once in my life I see the absent 
Jones, who dies in that hour (or within twelve hours). 
I am pnzzled. Why did Association choose that day, 
of all days in my life, for her solitary freak? And, 
if this choice of freaks by Association occurs among 
other people, say two hundred times more often than 
chance allows, the freak begins to suggest that it may 
have a cause. 

Not even the circumstance cited by Herr Parish, that 
a drowsy tailor, 'sewing on in a dream,' poor feUow, saw 
a chant in his shop while the cUent was dying, solves the 
problem. The tailor is not said even once to have seen 
a customer who was not dying ; yet he writes, ' I was 
accustomed to work aU night frequently.' The tailor 
thinks he WEks asleep, because he had been making 
irregular stitches, and perhaps he was. But, out of all 
his vigils and all his customers, association only formed 
one hallucination, and that was of a dying client whom 
he supposed to be perfectly well. Why on earth is 
association so fond of dying people— granting the sta- 
tistics, which are ' another story ' ? The explanation 
explains nothing. Herr Parish only moves the difficulty 
back a step, and, as we cannot Uve without association 
of ideas, they are taken for granted by our side. Associa- 
tion of ideas does not cause hallucinations, as Mrs. Sidg- 
wick remarks, though it may determine their contents. 

The difficult theme of coincidental collective hallu- 
cinations, as when two or more people at once have, or 
profess to have, the same false perception of a person 
who is really absent and dying, is next disposed of by 
Herr Parish, The same points de r^ire, the same 
Bound, or Sicker of light, or arrangement of ahadow, may 
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beget the s&me or a Bunilar taXee perception la two or 
more people at once. Thus two girls, in different rooms, 
are looking ont on different parte of the hall in theii 
hoQse. ' Both heard, at the same time, an [objectiTe ?] 
Doise ' (p. 313). Then, says Herr Parish, ' the one sister 
taio her father cross the hail after entering ; the other 
saw the dog (the usual companion of his walks) nm post 
her door.' l^'ather and dog had not left the dining-room. 
Herr Parish decides that the same point de repire (the 
apparent noise of a key in the lock of the front door) 
' acted by way of suggestion on both sisters,' producing, 
however, different hallucinations, ' in virtue of the dif- 
ference of the connected associations.' One girl asso- 
ciated the sound vrith her honoured sire, the other with 
his faithful hound ; so one saw a dog, and the other saw 
an elderly gentleman. Now, first, if so, this should 
always be occurring, for we all have different associations 
of ideas. Thus, we are in a haunted house ; there is a 
noise of a rattling window ; I associate it with a burglar. 
Brown with a milkman. Miss Jones with a lady in green, 
Miss Smith with a knight in armour. That collection 
of phantasms should then be simultaneously on view, 
like the dog and old gentleman ; all our reports should 
vary. But this does not occur. Moat unluckily for Here 
Parish, he illustrates his theory by telling a story which 
happens not to be correctly reported. At first I thought 
that a fallacy of memory, or an optical delusion, had 
betrayed him again, as m his legend of the waistcoat. 
But I am now inchned to believe that what really 
occurred was this : Herr Pariah brought out his book in 
Gterman, before the Report of the Census of Hallucina- 
tions was published. In his Grerman edition he probably 
quoted a story which precisely suited his theory of the 
origin of collective hallucinations. This anecdote he had 
found in Prof. Sidgwick's Presidential Address of July 
1890.^ As stated by Prof. Sidgwick, the case just fitted 
Herr Parish, who refers to it on p. 190, and again on 
p. 314. He gives no reference, but his version reads 
> Prvcetdings, vol. vi. p. 433. 
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like a traditional variant of Prof, Siclgwick'a. Now 
Prof. Sidgwick's version was erroneous, as is proved by 
the elaborate account of the case in the Report of the 
CenBUS, which Herr Pariah had before him, but neglected 
when he prepared bis English edition. The story was 
wrong, alas ! in the very point where, for Herr Parish's 
purpose, it ought to have been right. The hallncination 
is believed not to have been collective, yet Herr Parish 
uses it to explain collective ballncinations. Doubtless he 
overlooked the accurate version in the Eeport.' 

The facts, as there reported, were not what be 
narrates, but as follows : 

Miss C. E. was in the breakfast-room, about 6.30 p.m., 
in January 1883, and supposed her father to be taking a 
walk with his dog. She heard noises, which may have 
bad any other cause, but whicb she took to be the sounds 
of a key in the door lock, a stick tapping the tiles of the 
ball, and the patter of the dog's feet on the tiles. She 
then saw the dog pass the door. Miss 0. E. next entered 
the hall, where she found nobody ; but in the pantry she 
met her sisters — Miss B., Miss H. G. E. — and a working- 
woman. Miss B. and the working-woman had been in 
the hall, and there had heard the sound, which they, like 
Miss 0. E., took for that of a key in the lock. They were 
breaking a little household rule in the ball, so they ' ran 
straightway into the pantry, meeting Miss H. G. B. on 
the way.' Miss C. E. and Miss B. and the working- 
woman all heard the noise as of a key in the lock, but 
nobody is said to have ' seen the father cross the hall ' (as 
Herr Parish asserts). 'Miss H, G. E. was of opinion 
that Miss E. (now dead) saw nothing, and Miss C. E. was 
inclined to agree vrith her.' Miss E. and the work-woman 
(now dead) were ' emphatic as to the father having 
entered the bouse ; ' but this the two only inferred from 
hearing the noise, after which they fled to the pantry. 
Now, granting that some other noise was mistaken for 
that of the key in the lock, we have here, not (as Herr 
Parish declares) a coUectwe yet discrepant hallucination— 
' PuiBh, p. m. 
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the discrepaDcy being caused ' by the difference of con- 
Dcoted associations ' — but a solitary hallncination. Herr 
Parish, however, Inadvertently converts a solitary into s 
collective hallucination, and then oses the example to 
L'xplain collective hallacinations in general. He asserts 
that Miss E. ' saw her father cross the hall.' Misa E.'b 
sisters think that she saw no sach matter. Now, snppose 
that Mr. B. bad died at the moment, and that the case 
was claimed on our part as a 'collective coincidental 
hallucination.' How righteously Herr Pariah might 
exclaim that all the evidence was against its being 
collective I The aonnd in the lock, heard by three per- 
sons, would be, and probably was, another noise mis- 
interpreted. And, in any case, there is no evidence for 
its having produced two hallucinations; the evidence is 
in exactly the o|^site direction. 

Here, then, Herr Parish, with the printed story under 
his eyea, once more illustrates want of attention. In one 
way hia errors improve hia caae. ' If I, a grave man of 
science, go on telling distorted legends out of my own 
head, while the facts are plain in print before me,' Herr 
Pariah may reason, 'how much more are the popular 
talea about coincidental hallucinations likely to be dis- 
torted?' It is really a very strong argument, but not 
exactly the argument which Herr Parish conceives 
himself to be presenting.' 

This unlucky inexactitude is chronic, as we have 
shown, in Herr Parish's work, and is probably to be 
explained by inattention to facts, by ' expectation ' of 
suitable facts, and by ' anxiety ' to prove a theory. He 
explains the similar or identical reports of witnesses to a 
collective hallucination by ' the ease with which such 
appearances adapt themselves in recollection ' (p. 313), 
especially, of course, after lapse of time. And then he 
unconsciously illustrates hia case by the ease with which 
printed facts under hia very eyes adapt themselves, quite 
erroneously, to his own memory and personal bias as he 
copies them on to hia paper. 

Compare Beport, pp. 181-83, with Parish, pp. 190 nnd 313, 314. 
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Finally he argues that even if collective hallncinationa 
are also ' with comparative frequency ' coincidental, that 
is to be explained thus : ' The rarity and the degree of 
interest compelled by it ' (by such an hallucination) ' will 
naturally tend to connect itseK with some other pro- 
minent event ; and, conversely, the occurrence of such 
an event as the death or mortal danger of a friend ia 
most calculated to produce memory illusions of this kind.' 

In the second case, the excitement caused by the 
death of a friend is likely, it seems, to make two or more 
sane people say, and believe, that they saw him some- 
where else, when he was really dying. The only evidence 
for this fact is that such illusions occasionally occur, not 
collectively, in some lunatic asylums, * It is not, how- 
ever, a form of mnemonic error often observed among 
the insane.' 'Kraepelin gives two cases.' 'Theproceaa 
jiceur& sporadically in certain sane people, under certain 
exciting conditions." No examples are given ! What is 
rare as an i7idividual folly among lunatics, is supposed by 
Herr Pariah to explain the theoretically ' false memory ' 
whereby sane people persuade themselves that they had 
an hallucination, and persuade others that they were told 
of it, when no such thing occurred. 

To return to our old example. Jones tells me that he 
has just seen his aunt, whom he knows to be in Tim- 
buctoo. News comes that the lady died when Jonea 
beheld her in his smoking-room. ' Oh, nonsense,' Herr 
Parish would argue, ' you, Jones, saw nothing of the kind, 
nor did you tell Mr. Lang, who, I am sorry to find, agrees 
with you. What happened was this: When the awful 
news came to-day of your aunt's death, you were naturally, 
and even creditably, excited, especially as the poor lady waa 
killed by being pegged down on an ant-heap. This ex- 
citement, rather praiseworthy than otherwise, made you 
believe you had seen your aunt, and believe you had told 
Mr. Lang. He also is a most excitable person, though I 
admit he never saw your dear aunt in his Ufe. He, there- 
fore (by virtue of his excitement), now believes you told 
him about seeing your unhappy lanswoman. This kind 
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ot fiilse memory is very common. Two caaea are recorded 
by Kraepelin, among the iuBane. Sure you quite under- 
stand my reasoning ? ' 

I quite ouderetand it, bat I don't see how it comes to 
eeem good logic to Herr Parish. 

The other theoiy ia funnier still, Jones never had an 
hallucination before, ' The rarity and the degree of 
interest compelled by it ' made Jones ' connect it with 
some other protoinent event,' say, the death of hia annt, 
which, really, occurred, aay, nine months afterwards. But 
this is a mere case of evidence, which it is the affair of 
the S.P.B. to criticise. 

Herr Pariah ia in the happy position called in American 
speculative circlea ' a straddle,' If a man has an haJln- 
cination when alone, he was in circumstances conducive 
to the sleeping state. So the hallucination ia probably a 
dream. But, if the aeer was in company, who all had the 
same hallucination, then they all had the aame points de 
rep&re, and the same adaptive memories. So Hen Parish 
kills with both barrels. 

If anything extraneous could encourage a behef in 
coincidental and veridical hallucinations, it would be 
theae 'Oppositions of Science.' If a learned and fair 
opponent can find no better proofs than logic and (un- 
conacious) perversiona of facts hke the logic and the 
statements of Herr Pariah, the case for telepathic hallu- 
cinations may seem strong indeed. But we muat grant 
him the exdatence of the adaptive and mythopceic powers 
of memory, which he asserts, and also illustrates. I 
grant, too, that a census of 17,000 inquiries may only 
have 'skimmed the cream off' (p, 87). Another dip of 
the net, bringing up 17,000 fresh Einswers, might alter the 
whole aspect of the caae, one way or the other. More- 
over, we cannot get scientific evidence in this way of 
inquiry. If the public were interested in the question, 
and xmderstood its nature, and if everybody who had an 
hallucination at once recorded it in black and white, duly 
attested on oath before a magistrate, by persona to whom 
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he reported, before the coincidence was known, and if all 
such records, coincidental or not, were kept in the British 
Mnsenm for fifty years, then an exammation of them 
might teach us something. But all this is quite impos- 
sible. We may form a belief, on this point of veri^cal 
hallucinations, for onrselves, but beyond that it is im- 
possible to advance. Still, Science might read her brief ! 
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THE POLTEBOBIST AND HIS EXPLAINEBa. 

In the chapter on ' Fetishism and Spiritualism ' it was 
snggeBted that the movemeate of inanimate objects, 
apparently without contact, may have been one of the 
causes leading to fetishism, to the opinion that a spirit 
may inhabit a stick, stone, or what not. We added that, 
whether such movements were caused by trickery or not, 
was inessential as long as the savage did not discoTer the 
imposture. 

The evidence for the genuine supernormal character 
of such phenomena was not discussed, that we might 
preserve the continuity of the general argument. The 
history of such phenomena is too long for statement here. 
The same reports are found ' from China to Peru,' from 
Eskimo to the Cape, from Egyptian magical papyri to 
yesterday's provincial newspaper,' 

AboQt 1850-1B70 phenomena, which had previously 
been reported as of sporadic and spontaneous occurrence, 
were domesticated and organised by Mediums, generally 
American, These were imitators of the enigmatic David 
Dunglas Home, who was certainly a moat oddly gifted 
man, or a most successful impostor. A good deal of 
scientific attention was given to the occurrences ; Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. Tyudall, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Huxley, bad all 
glanced at the phenomena, and been present at siancea. 
m most cases the exhibitions, in the dark, or in a very 
bad light, were impudent impostures, and were so re- 
garded by the savmits who looked into tbem. A series of 
n the author's Cock Latttand 
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exposures culminated in the recent detection ot Eusapia 
Paladino by Dr. Hodgson and other members of the 
S.P.R. at Cambridge. 

There was, however, an apparent exception. The 
arch mystagogne, Home, though by no means a clever 
man, was never detected in fraudulent productions of 
fetishistic phenomena. This is asserted here because 
aeverai third-hand stories of detected frauds by Home 
are in circulation, and it is hoped that a well-attested 
first-hand case of detection may be elicited. 

Of Home's successes with Sir William Crookes, Lord 
Crawford, and others, something remains to be said ; but 
first we shall look into attempted explanations of alleged 
phyeica.l phenomena occurring not in the presence of a 
paid or even of a recognised ' Medium.' It will appear, 
we think, that the explanations of evidence so vndely 
diffused, so uniform, so old, and so new, are far from 
satisfactory. Our inference would be no more than that 
our eyes should be kept on such phenomena, if they are 
reported to recur. 

Mr. Tylor saya, 'I am well aware that the problem 
[of these phenomena] is one to be discussed on its merits, 
m order to arrive at a distinct opinion how far it may 
be connected with tacts insufficiently appreciated and 
explained by science, and how far with superstition, 
delusion, and sheer knavery. Such investigation, pursued 
by careful observation in a scientific spirit, would seem 
apt to throw light on some interesting psychological 
questions." 

Acting on Mr, Tylor's hint, Mr. Podmore puts forward 
aa explanations (1) fraud ; (2) hallucinations caused by 
excited expectation, and by the Sohwdrmerei consequent 
on sitting in hushed hope of marvels. 

To take fraud first : Mr. Podmore has collected, and 
analyses, eleven recent sporadic ca^es of volatile objects,' 
His first instance (Worksop, 1883) yields no proof of 
fraud, and can only be dismissed by reason of the bad 
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character of the other cases, and because Mr. Fodmore 
took the evidence five weeks after the events. To this 
example we confine ourselves. This case appears to have 
been first reported in the ' Retford and Gainsborough 
Times ' ' early in March,' 1883 (really March 9), It does 
not seem to have struck Mr. Podmore that he should 
publish these contemporary reports, to show ua how far 
they agree with evidence collected by him on the spot 
five weeks later. To do this was the more necessary, as 
he lays so much stress on failure of memory. I have 
therefore secured the original newspaper report, by the 
courtesy of the editor. To be brief, the phenomena began 
on February 20 or 21, by the table voluntarily tipping up, 
and upsetting a candle, while Mrs. White only saved the 
wash tub by alacrity and address. ' The whole incident 
struck her as very extraordinary.' It is not in the news- 
paper report. On February 26, Mr. White left his home, 
and a girl, Eliza Eose, ' child of a half-imbecile mother,' 
was admitted by the kindness of Mrs. White to share her 
bed. The girl was eighteen years of age, was looking for 
a place as servant, and nothing is said in the newspaper 
about her mother. Mr. White returned on Wednesday 
night, but left on Thursday morning, returning on Friday 
afternoon. On Thursday, in Mr. White's absence, phe- 
nomena set in. On Thursday night, in Mr. White's 
presence, they increased in vigour. A doctor was called 
in, also a policeman. On Saturday, at 8 A.M., the row 
recommenced. At 4 p.m. Mr. White sent Eliza Bosa 
away, and peace returned. We now offer the 

Statement op Police Constable Hiqgs. A man 
of good intelligence, and believed to be entirely 
honest. . . . 

' On the night of Friday, March 2nd, I heard of the 
disturbances at Joe White's house from his young brother, 
Tom. I went round to the house at 11.65 p.m., as near 
as I can judge, and found Joe White in the kitchen of 
his house. There was one candle lighted in the room. 
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and a good fire burning, so that one oonld Bee things 
pretty clearly. The cupboard doora were open, and "White 
went and shut them, and then came and stood against the 
chest of drawers. I stood near the outer door. No one 
else was in the room at the time. White had hardly 
shut the cupboard doors when they flew open, and a large 
glass jar came out past me, and pitched in the yard out- 
side, smashing itself. I didn't see the jar leave the cup- 
board, or fly through the air ; it went too quick. But I 
am quite sore that it wasn't thrown by White or any one 
else. White couldn't have done it without my eeeing 
him. The jar couldn't go in a straight line from the cup- 
board out of the door ; but it certainly did go. 

' Then White asked me to come and see the things 
which had been smashed in the inner room. He led the 
way and I followed. As I passed the chest of drawers in 
the kitchen I noticed a tumbler standing on it. Just 
after I pasaed I heard a crash, and looking romid, I saw 
that the tumbler had fallen on the ground in the direction 
of the fireplace, and was broken. I don't know how it 
happened. There was no one else in the room. 

'I went into the inner room, and saw the bits of 
pots and things on the floor, and then I came back with 
White into the kitchen. The girl Eose had come into 
the kitchen during our absence. She was standing with 
her back against the bin near the fire. There was a cup 
standing on the bin, rather nearer the door. She said 
to me, " Cup'll go soon ; it has been down three times 
already." She then pusbed it a little farther on the bin, 
and turned round and stood talking to me by the fire. 
She had hardly done so, when the cup jumped up suddenly 
about four or five feet into the air, and then fell on the 
floor and smashed itself. White was sitting on the other 
side of the fire. 

' Then Mrs. White came in with Dr. Lloyd ; also 
Tom White and Solomon Wass, After they had been in 
two or three minutes, something else happened. Tom ' 
White and Waes were standing with their backs to the 
fire, just in front of it. Eliza Bose and Dr. Lloyd n 
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near them, with their backs tamed towarde the bin, 
tbe doctor nearer to tho door. I stood by the drawers, 
and Mrs. White was by me near the inner door. Then 
suddenly a basin, which stood on the end of the bin near 
the door, got np into the air, turning over and over as it 
toent. It Kent up not very quickly, not as quickly as if 
it had been thrown. When it reached the ceiling it feU 
plomp and smashed. I called Dr. Lloyd's attention to it, 
and wo all saw it. No oni3 was near it, and I don't know 
how it happened. I stayed about ten minutes more, but 
saw nothing else. I don't know what to make of it all. 
I don't think AVhite or the girl oould possibly have done 
the things which I saw.' 

This statement was made fire weeks after date to Mr. 
Podmore. We compare it with the intelligent constable's 
statement made between March 3 and March 8, that ia, 
immediately after the events, and reported in tbe local 
paper of March 9. 

Statement bt Polioe Constable Eiggs.— During 
Friday night. Police Constable Higgs visited the house, 
and concerning the visit he makes the following state- 
ment. ' About ten minutes past [to ?] twelve on Friday 
night, I was met in Bridge Street by Back Ford, and 
Joe's brother, Tom White and Dr. Lloyd. Tom said to 
me, " Will you go with us to Joe's, and you will see some- 
thing you have never seen before ? " I went ; and when 
I got into the house Joe went and shut the cupboard 
doors. No sooner had he done so than the doors flew 
open again, and an ordinary sized glass jar flew across the 
kitchen, out of the door into the yard. A sugar jar also 
flew out of the cupboard unseen. Jn fact, we saw nothing 
and heard nothing until we heard it smash. The distance 
travelled by the articles was about seven yards. I stood 
a minute or two, and then the glass which I noticed on 
the drawers jumped off the drawers a yard away, and 
broke in about a hundred bits. The next thing was a 
cnp, which stood on the floui-bin just beyond the yard 



door. It flew upwards, and then fell to the groond and 
broke. The girl said that thia cup had been on the floor 
three times, and that she had picked it up just before it 
went off the bench. I said, " I suppose the cup will be 
the next." The cup fell a distance of two yards away 
from the flour-bin. Dr. Lloyd had been in the nest house 
lancing the back of a little boy who had been removed 
there. He now came in, and we began talking, the 
doctor saying, "It is a most mysterious thing." He 
turned with hia back to the flour-bin, on which stood a 
basin. The basin flew up into the air obliquely, went 
over the doctor's head, and fell at his feet in pieces. The 
doctor then went out. I stood a short time longer, but 
saw nothing further. There were six persons in the room 
while these things were going on, and so far as I could 
see, there was no human agency at work. I had not the 
slightest belief in anything appertaining to the super- 
natural. I left just before one o'clock, having been in the 
house thirty minutes.' 

As the policeman says, there was nothing ' super- 
natural,' but there was an appearance of something rather 
snpemormal. On the afternoon of Saturday "White sent 
the girl Kose away, and a number of people watched 
in his house till after midnight. Though the sceptical 
reporter thought that objects were placed where they 
might easily be upset, none were upset. The ghost was 
laid. ' Excited expectation ' was so false to its function 
as to beget no phenomena. 

The newspaper reports contain no theory that will 
account for White's breaking his furniture and crockery, 
nor for Eose's securing her own dismissal from a house 
where she was kindly received by wilfully destroying the 
property of her hostess. An amateur published a theory 
of silken threads attached to light articles, and thick cords 
to heavy articles, whereof no trace was found by witnesses 
who examined the volatile objects. An elaborate ma- 
chinery of pulleys fixed in the ceiling, the presence of 
a trickster in a locked pantry, apparent errors in the 
account of the flight of the objects, and a number of 
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accomplices, were all involved in this local explanation, 
the explainer admitting that he could Dot imagine tohy 
the tricka were played. Six or eight potrnds' worth of 
goods were destroyed, nor is it ein^lar that poor Mrs. 
"White wept over her shattered penates. 

The destruction began, of course, in the ahsencs of 
White. The girl Rose gave to the newspaper the same 
account as the other witnesses, hut, as White thought 
she was the agent, so she suspected White, though she 
admitted that he was not at home when the tainble 
arose. 

Mr. Podmore, reviewing the case, says, ' The pheno- 
mena described are quite inexplicable by ordinary mecha- 
nical means.'' Yet he elsewhere* suggests that Bose 
herseK, ' as the instrument of myaterious agencies, or 
simply as a half-witted girl, gifted with abnormal cunning 
and love of mischief, may have been directly responsible 
for all that took place.' That is to say, a half-witted girl 
could do (barring ' mysterious agencies ') * what is quite 
inexplicable by ordinary mechameal means,' while, accord- 
ing to the policeman, she was not even present on some 
occasions. But it is not easy to make out, in the evidence 
of White, the other witness, whether this girl Bose waa 
present or not when the jar flew circuitously out of the 
cupboard, a thing easily worked by a half-witted girl. 
Such discrepancies are common in all evidence to the most 
ordinaxy events. In Einy case a half-witted girl, in Mr. 
Podmore's theory, can do what ' is quite inexplicable by 
ordinajry mechanical means,' There is not the shadow of 
evidence that the girl Eose had the inestimable advantage 
of being ' half-witted ; ' she is described by Mr. Podmore 
as ' the child of an imbecile mother.' The phenomena 
began, in an isolated case (the tilted table), before Eose 
entered the house. She waa admitted in kindness, acted 
as a maid, and her interest was-noi to break the crockery 
and upset furniture. The troubles, which began before the 

L girl's arrival, were apparently active when she was not J 
' Studiei in Psychical Research, p. 140. H 

' Bee Frofoce to this edition for correotion. ^U 
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present, and, if she was present, she could not have caused 
them ' by ordinary mechanical means,' while of extraordi- 
nary mechanical means there was confeBsedly no trace. 
The distorbancea ceased aiter she was dismissed — nothing 
else connects her with them. 

Mr. Podmore's attempt at a normal explanation by 
fraud, therefore, is of no weight. He has to exaggerate 
the value, as disproof, of such discrepancies as occur in 
all human evidence on all subjects. He has to lay stress 
on the interval of five weeks between the events and the 
collection of testimony by himself. But contemporary 
accounts appeared in the local newspapers, and he does 
not compare the contemporary with the later evidence, as 
we have done. There is one discrepancy which looks as 
if a witness, not here cited, came to think he had seen 
what he heard talked about. Finally, after abandoning the 
idea that mechanical means can possibly have produced 
the effect, Mr. Podmore falls back on the cunning of a half- 
witted girl whom nothing shows to have been half-witted. 
The alternative is that the girl was ' the instrument of 
mysterious agencies.' 

So much for the hypothesis of a fraud, which has been 
identical in results from China to Peru and from Green- 
land to the Cape. 

We now turn to the other, and concomitantly active 
cause, in Mr. Podmore's theory, hallucination. ' Many 
of the witnesses described the articles as moving slowly 
through the air, or exhibiting some peculiarity of Sight.' 
(See e.g. the Worksop case.) Mr. Podmore adds another 
Enghsh case, presently to be noted, and a German one. 
' In default of any exptrimental evidence ' (how about Mr. 
Wilham Croolies's ?) ' that disturbances of this kind are 
ever due to abnormal agency, I am disposed to explain 
the appearance of moving slowly or flying as a sensory 
illusion, conditioned by the excited state of the percipient.' 
(* Studies,' 157, 158.) 

Before criticising this explanation, let us give the 
English affair, alluded to by Mr. Podmore. 

The most curious modern case known to me is not of 
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recent, date, bat it occurred in full daylight, in the pre- 
sence of many witneGses, and the pheoomena continued 
(or weeks. The events were of 1849, and the recsord is 
expanded, by Mr. BriEtow, a spectator, from an accoont 
wntten by Inm in 1854. The scene was Swanland, near 
Hull, in a carpentex'B shop, where Mr. Bristow was em- 
ployed with two fellow workmen. To be brief, they were 
pelted by odds and ends of wood, about the size of a 
conunoo matchbox. Each blamed the others, till this 
explanation became untenable. The workrooms and space 
above were searched to no purpose. The bits of wood 
sometimes danced along the floor, more commonly sailed 
gently along, or " moved as if borne on gently heaving 
waves." This sort of thing was repeated during six 
weeks. One piece of wood " came from a distant comer 
of the room towards me, describing what may be likened 
to a geometrical square, or corkscrew of about eighteen 
inches diameter. . . . Never was a piece seen to come in 
at the doorway." Mr. Bristow deems this period ' the 
most remarkable ejtisode in my life.' {June 27, 1891.) 
The phenomena ' did not depend on the presence of any 
one person or number of persons.' 

Going to Swanland, in 1891, Mr. Sidgwick found one 
surviving witness of these occurrences, who averred that 
the objects could not have been thrown because of the 
eccentricities ot their course, which he described in the 
same way as Mr. Bristow. The thrower roust certainly 
have had a native genius for ' pitching ' at base-ball. This 
witness, named Andrews, was mentioned by Mr. Bristow 
in his report, but not referred to by him for confirmation. 
Those to whom he referred were found to be dead, or 
had emigrated. The villagers had a superstitious theory 
about the phenomena being provoked by a dead man, 
whose affairs had not been settled to his hking. So Mr. 
Darwin's spoon danced — on a grave.' 

This case has a certain interest d propos of Mr. 
Podmore's surmise that all such phenomena arise in 
trickery, which produces excitement in the spectators, 
■ Proeeedmgt, 8£.&. vE 38S-391. 
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while excitement begets haliucioation, and hallucination 
takeB the form of seeing the thrown objects move in a 
non-natural way. Thus, I keep throwing things about. 
You, not detecting this stratagem, get excited, consequently 
hallucinated, and you believe you see the things move in 
spirals, or undulate as if on waves, or hop, or float, or 
glide in an impossible way. So close is the uniformity 
of hallucination that these phenomena are described, 
in similar terms, by witnesses (hallucinated, of course) 
in times old and new, as in cases cited by Glanvil, 
Increase Mather, Telfer (of Eerrick), and, generally, in 
works of the seventeenth century. Nor is this uniform 
hallucination confined to England. Mr. Podmore quotes 
a Germiin example, and I received a similar testimony (to 
the flight of an object round a corner) from a gentleman 
who employed Esther Teed, ' the Amherst Mystery,' in his 
service. Se was not excited, for he was normally engaged 
in his normal stable, when the incident occurred unex- 
pectedly as he was looking after hia live stock. One may 
add the case of Cideville (1851) and Sir W. Crookes'B 
evidence, and that of Mr. Schhapoff. 

Mr. Podmore must, therefore, suppose that, in states 
of excitement, the same pecuhar form of hallucination 
develops itself uniformly in America, France, Germany, 
and England (not to speak of Russia), and persists through 
different ages. This is a novel and valuable psychological 
law. Moreover, Mr. Podmore must hold that 'excite- 
ment ' lasted for six weeks among the carpenters in the 
shop at Swanland, one of whom writes like a man of much 
inteUigence, and has thriven to be a master in his craft. 
It is difficult to beheve that he was excited for six weeks, 
and we still marvel that excitement produces the same 
uniformity of hallucination, affecting policemen, car- 
penters, marquises, and a F,E,S. We allude to Sir W. 
Crookes'a case. 

Strictly scientific examination of these prodigies has 
been very rare. The best examples are the experiments 
of Sir William Crookes, F.B.8., with Home.' He de- M 

. ' See Bli W. Ciookea's Betearehea in Sptrimalisot. S 
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by means of a machine conetmcted for the 
and automatically regiBteiing, that, in Home's 
bakuce was affected to the extent of two 
when Home weis not in contact with the table on 
which the machine was placed. He also saw objects float 
in air, with a motion like that of a piece of wood on small 
waves of the sea (clearly excitement producing hallncina- 
tioD), while Home was at a distance, other spectators 
holding his hands, and his feet being visibly enclosed in a 
kind of cage. All present held each other's hands, and all 
witnessed the phenomena. Sir W. Crookea being, pro- 
fessionally, celebrated for the accuracy of his observations, 
these circumstances are difficult to explain, and these 
are bat a few cases among multitudes. 

I venture to conceive that, on reflection, Mr. Podmore 
will doubt whether he has discovered an universal law of 
excited mal-perception, or whether the remarkable, and 
certainly undesigned, coincidence of testimony to the 
singular flight of objects does not rather point to an 
' abnormal agency ' uniform in its effects. Contagiooa 
hallucination cannot affect witnesses ignorant of each 
other's existence in many lands ajid ages, nor could they 
cook their reports to suit reports of which they never 
heard. 

We now turn to peculiarities in the so-called Medliun, 
such as floating in air, change of bulk, and escape from 
lesion when handling or treading in fire. Mr. Tylor says 
nothing of Sir "William Crookes's cases (1871), but speaia 
of the alleged levitation, or floating in air, of savages and 
civilised men. These are recorded in Buddhist and Neo- 
platonic writings, and among Eed Indians, in Tonqniu 
(where a Jesuit saw and described the phenomena, 1730), 
in the ' Acta Sanctorum,' and among modem spiritualists. 
In 1760, Lord Elcho, being at Rome, was present at the 
procis for canonising a Saint (unnamed), and heard 
witnesses swear to having seen the holy man levitated. 
Sir "W. Crookes attests having seen Home float in air on 
several occasions. In 1871, the Master of Lindsay, now 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, P.E.S., gave the follow- 
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ing evidence, which was corroborated by the two other 
spectators, Lord Adare and Captain Wynne, 

' I was sitting with Mr. Home and Lord Adare and a 
cousin of his. During the sitting, Mr. Home went into 
a trance, and in that state was carried out of the window 
in the room next to where we were, and was brought in 
at our window. The distance between the windows was 
about seven feet six inches, and there was not the slightest 
foothold between them, nor was there more than a twelve- 
inch projection to each window, which served as a ledge 
to put flowers on. We heard the window m the next 
room lifted up, and almost immediately after we saw 
Home floating in the air outside our window. The moon 
was shining full into the room ; my back was to the light, 
and I saw the shadow on the wall of the window sill, and 
Home's feet about six inches above it. He remained in 
this position for a few seconds, then raised the window 
and glided into the room feet foremost and sat down. 

'Lord Adare then went into the next room to look 
at the window from which he had been carried. It was 
raised about eighteen inches, and he expressed his wonder 
how Mr. Home had been taken through so narrow an 
aperture. Home said, still entranced, " I will show you," 
and then with his back to the window he leaned back and 
was shot out of the aperture, head first, with the body 
rigid, and then returned quite quietly. The window is 
ab(3ut seventy feet from the ground.' The hypothesis of 
a mechanical arrangement of ropes or supports outside 
has been suggested, but does not cover the facta as 
described. 

Mr. Podmore, who quotes this, offers the explanation 
that the witnesses were excited, and that Home ' thrust 
hia head and shoulders out of the window.' But, if he 
did, they could not see him do it, for he was in the next 
room. A brick wall was between them and him. Their 
first view of Home was ' floating in the air outside our 
window.' It is not very easy to hold that a belief to 
which the collective evidence is so large and universal, 
as the belief iu levitation, was caused by a series of saints, 
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' sorcenm, and others thrasting their heads asd BbouldeiB H 

I out of windows where the observers couid oot see than. II 

I Nor in Lord Crawford's case is it easy to suppose that ' 

three educated men, if hallucinated, would all be balluci- 

Dated in the same way. 

The argument of excited expectation and consequent 
hallucination does not apply to Mr. Hamilton AldS and 
M. Alphonse Karr, neither of whom was a man of science. 
Both were extremely prejudiced against Home, and at 
Nice went to see, and, if possible, to expose him. Home 
was a guest at a large villa in Nice, M. Karr and Mr. 
Ald^ were two of a party in a spacious briUiantly bghted 
salon, where Home received them. A large heavy table, 
remote from their group, moved towards them. M. Karr 
then got under a table which rose in air, and carefolly 
examined the space beneath, while Mr. A!d^ obeenred it 
from above. Neither of them could discover any explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and they walked away together, 
disgusted, disappointed, and reviling Home.' 

In this case there was neither excitement nor d^iie 
to believe, but a strong wish to disbeheve and to expose 
Home. II two such witnesses could be hallucinated, 
we must greatly extend onr notion of the limits of the 
capacity for entertaining hallucinations. 

One singular phenomenon was reported in Home's 
case, which has, however, Uttle to do with any con- 
ceivable theory of spirits. He was said to become 
elongated in trance.* Mr. Podmore explains that 'per- 
haps he really stretched himseli to bis full height ' — one 
of the easiest ways conceivable of working a miracle. 
lambiichuB reports the same phenomenon in his possessed 
men.* lamblichus adds that they were sometimes 
broadened as well as lengthened. Now, M. ¥iv& observes 
that ' any part of the body of an hysterical patient may 
change in volume, simply owing to the fact that the 

1 Ur. Aids has given me this inlormation. Bs reooided Uie oirouia- 
Btviaes in hia Di&ry at the time. 

* Report of DiaUcUcal Society, p. 209. 

* See PorpbTTy, in Fartbej's edition (Berlin, 1837), il 
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patient's attention is fixed on that part,' ' Conceivably 
the elongation of Home and the ancient Egyptian 
mediums may have been an extreme case oE this ' change 
of volume.' Could this be proved by examples. Home's 
elongation would cease to be a ' miracle.' But it would 
follow that in thia case observers were not hallucinated, 
and the presumption would be raised that they were not 
hallucinated in the other cases. Indeed, this argument is 
of universal application. 

There is another class of ' physical phenomena,' which 
has no direct bearing on our subject. Many persons, in 
many ages, are said to have handled or walked through 
fire, not only without suffering pain, but without lesion 
of the skin. lambUchus mentions this as among the 
peculiarities of his ' possessed ' men ; and in ' Modem 
Mythology ' (1897) I have collected first-band evidence 
for the feat in classical times, and in India, Fiji, Bulgaria, 
Trinidad, the Straits Settlements, and many other places. 
The evidence is that of travellers, officials, missionaries, 
and others, and is backed (for what photographic testi- 
mony is worth) by photographs of the performance. To 
hold glowing coals in his hand, and to communicate the 
power of domg so to others, was in Home's repertoire. 
Lord Crawford saw it done on eight occasions, and 
himself received from Home's hand the glowing coal 
unharmed. A friend of my own, however, still bears the 
blister of the hurt received in the process. Sir "W- 
Crookes's evidence follows : 

'At Mr. Home's request, whilst he was entranced, 
I weut with him to the fireplace in the back drawing- 
room. He said, " We want you to notice particularly 
what Ban is doing." Accordingly I stood close to the 
fire, and stooped down to it when he put his hands in. 

' Mr. Home then waved the handkerchief about in the 
air two or three times, held it above his head, and then 
folded it up and laid it on his band like a cushion, 
Putting his other hand into the fire, he took out a large 
da la Soeim de Diologie, 1880, p. 399, 
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lamp cpf cinder, red-hot at the lower part, and placed the 
red part oo the handkerchief. Under ordinary circiun- 
BtanceB it would have been in a blaze. In aboat half a 
minute bo took it off the handkerchief with his hand, 
saying, "As the power is not strong, if we leave the coal 
longer it will bum." He then put it on his hand, and 
brought it to the table in the front room, where all but 
mys^ bad remained seated.' 

Mr. Podmore explains that only two candles and the 
fire gave light on one occasion, and that 'possibly' Home's 
hands were protected by some 'non-cond acting substance,' 
He does not explain how this substance was put on Lord 
Crawford's hands, nor tell us what this valuable substance 
may be. Kone is known to science, though it seems to 
be known to Fijians, Tongaus, Klings, and Bulgarians, 
who walk through fire unhurt. 

It is not necessary to believe Sir W, Crookes's asser- 
tions that he saw Home perform the fire-tricks, for we 
can fall back on the lack of light (only two candles and 
the fire-light), as also on the law of hallucination caused 
by excitement. But it is necessary to believe this dis- 
tinguished authority's statement about his ignorance of 
' some non-conducting substance : ' 

' Schoolboys' books and mediEeval tales describe how 
this can be done with alum and other ingredients. It is 
possible that the skin may be so hardened and thickened 
by such preparations that superficial charring might take 
place without the pain becoming great ; but the surface 
of the skin would certainly suffer severely. After Home 
had recovered from the trance, 1 examined his hand with 
care to see if there were any signs of burning or of 
previous preparation. I could detect no trace of injury 
to the skin, which was soft and deHcate, hke a woman's. 
Neither were there signs of any preparation having been 
previously applied, I have often seen conjurers and others 
handle red-hot coals and iron, but there were always 
palpable signs of burning.' ' 

In September 1897 a crew of passengers went from 
New Zealand to see the Fijian rites, which, as reported in 

■ Cnokee, Proceedinga, ix, 308. 
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the 'Fiji Timea,' corresponded exactly with the descrip- 
tion published by Mr. Basil Thomson, himseif a witness. 
The interesting point, historically, is the combination in 
Home of all the repertoire of the possessed men in 
lamblichns. "We certainly cannot get rid of the fire-trick 
by aid of a hypothetical 'non-conducting substance,' Till 
the ' substance ' is tested experimentally it is not a vera 
causa. We might as well say ' spirits ' at once. Both 
that ' substance ' and those ' spirits ' are equally ' in the 
air.' Yet Mr. Podmore's 'explanations ' (not satisfactory 
to himself) are conceived so thoroughly in the spirit of 
popular science — one of them casually discovering a new 
psychological law, a second contradicting the facts it 
seeks to account for, a third generously inventing an 
unknown substance— that they ought to be welcomed 
by reviewers and lecturers. 

It seems wiser to admit oui ignorance and suspend 
our belief. 

Here closes the futile chapter of explanations. Fraud 
is a vera causa, but an hypotbesia difficult of application 
when it is admitted that the effects could not be caused 
by ordinary mechanical means. Hallucination, through 
excitement, is a vera causa, but its remarkable uniformity, 
as described by witnesses from different lands and ages, 
knowing nothing of each other, makes us hesitate to 
accept a sweeping hypothesis of hallucination. The case 
for it is not confirmed, when we have the same reports 
from witnesses certainly not excited. 

This extraordinary bundle, then, of reports, practically 
identical, of facts paralysing to belief, this bundle made 
up of statements from so many ages and countries, can 
only be ' filed for reference.' But it is manifest that any 
savage who shared the experiences of Sir W, Crookes, 
Lord Crawford, Mr. Hamilton Aid6, M. Kobert de St. 
Victor at Cideville, and Policeman Higga at Worksop, 
would beheve that a spirit might tenant a stick or stone — 
so believing he would be a Fetishist. Thus even o£ 
Fetishism the probable origin is in a region of which we 
know nothing— the x region. 
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APPENDIX G 
CBYSTAL.OAZISa 




Since the chapter on crystal-gazing was in type, a work 
by Dr. Pierre Janet haa appeared, styled ' Les Nfivrosea 
et lee Id^ea Fixes.' ' It contains a chapter on crystal- 
gazing. The opinion of Dr. Janet, as that of a savant 
familiar, at the SalpStrifere, with ' neurotic ' visionaries, 
cannot but be interesting. Unluckily, the essay must be 
regarded as seriouBly impaired in value by Dr. Janet's 
singular treatment of his subject. Nothing is more ne- 
cessary in these reaeacchee than accuracy o£ statement. 
Now, Dr. Janet has taken a set of experiences, or 
experiments, of Miss X.'a from that lady's interesting 
eesay, already cited ; has attributed them, not to Miea X., 
but to VEurioua people — for example, to une jeune JUle, 
line pauvre voyante, une personne un peu mystique ; has 
altered the facts in the spirit of romance; and has 
triumphantly given that explanation, revival of memory, 
which was assigned by Miss X. herself. 

Throughout his paper Dr. Janet appears as the calm 
man of science pronouncing judgment on the visionary 
vagaries of ' haunted ' yomig girls and disappointed 
seeressea. No such persons were concerned; no such 
haimtinga, supposed premonitions, or ' disillusions ' oc- 
curred ; the romantic and ' marvellous ' circumstances are 
mythopteic accretions due to Dr. Janet's own memory or 
fancy ; his scientific explanation is that given by his 
trinity of jeime Jille, pauvre vayanie, and personne unpeu 
mystique. 

' Jileaa, Pima, 18S8. 
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Being much engaged in the study of ' uetuotio ' and 
bysterical patients, Dr. Janet tbinka that they are most 
apt to see crystal visiona. Perhaps they are ; and one 
doubts if their descriptions are more to be trusted than 
the romantic essay of their medical attendant. In citing 
Miss X.'s paper (as he did), Dr. Janet onght to have 
reported her experiments correctly, ought to have attri- 
buted them to herself, and should, decidedly, have re- 
marked that the explanation he offered was her own 
hypothesis, verified by her own exertions. 

Not having any acquaintances in neurotic circleB, I 
am unable to say whether such persons supply more 
cases ot the faculty of crystal vision than ordinary people ; 
while their word, one would think, is much less to be 
trusted than that of men and women in excellent health. 
The crystal visions which I have cited from my ovra 
knowledge (and I could cite scores of others) were beheld 
by men and women engaged in the ordinary duties of life. 
Students, barristers, novelists, lawyers, school-masters, 
Bchool-miatreases, golfers — to all of whom the topic was 
perfectly new — have all exhibited the faculty. It is 
curious that an Arabian author of the thirteenth century, 
Ibn Khaldoun, cited by M. Lef^bure, offers the same 
account of how the visions appear aa that given by Miaa 
Angus in the Journal of the S.P.K, April 1898. M. 
Lef^bure's citation wag sent to me in a letter. 

I append M. Lefdbore's (quotation from Ibn Khaldoun. 
The original is translated m ' Notices et Estraits dea 
MSS. de la Bibliothfeque Imp^riale,' I. xix. p. 643-645. 

' Ibn Kaldoun admet que certains hommes ont la faculty 
de deviuer I'avenir. 

' " Ceux, ajoute-t-il, qui regardent dans les corps 
diaphanes, tels que les miroirs, les cuvettes rempliea d'eau 
et les liquides ; ccux qui inspectent les coem-s, les foies et 
les OB des animaux, .... tous ces gens-1^ appartiennent 
auBsi k la cat^gorie dea devina, mats, k cause de I'imperfec- 
tion de leur nature, ils y occupent un rang inf^rieur. Pour 
^carter le voile des sena, le vrai devin n'a paa besoin de 
grands efforts ; quant aux aatres, ils t&chent d'arriver aa 
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bat en euayant de concentrer en un texU seru toutes Igurs 
perceptions. Comme la vae est le sens le plus Doble, its 
lui doDnent U pr^f^reuce ; fixant lear reg&rd ear an objet 
k superficie anie, Us le consid^rent avec attention jusqu'^ 
ce qa'ilB y aper9oivent la chose qu'ils vealent annoncer. 
Quelques personhes croient gae I'image aper9ae de cetts 
mauilre se deasine sur la Bnrface du miroir; mais ils 
se trompent. Le devin regarde fixemeut cette surface 
jasqu'i ce qn'elle disparaiase et gn'nn rideau, semblable 
k tm brouiUard, ^'interpose eotre lui et le miroir. Sur 
ce rideau se dessinent les choses qu'il disire aper- 
cevoir, et cela lui permet de donner des indications 
Boit affirmatives, soit negatives, snr ce que Ton desire 
savoir. II raconte alors lee perceptions telles qu'il les 
re9oit. Les devin s, pendant qn'ils sont dans cet 
6tat, n'aper5oivent pas ce qui se voit r^ellement dans le 
miroir ; c'est un autre mode de perception qui nalt chez 
eox et qui s'opere, non pas au moyen de la vue, maia de 
I'&me. II est vrai que, pour eux, les perceptions de V&mc 
resseviblent A celles des sens au point de les tromper ; 
fait qui, du reste, est bien connu. La mgme chose 
arrive i, ceux qui examiuent les coeurs et lea foiea 
d'animaox. Nous avons vu quelques-uns de ces individua 
entraver VopSration des sens par I'emploi de simples /limi- 
galions, puis se servir d'incantations^ afin de donner k 

< L'antecT orabe avait iiji. mecliarm^ (p. 309) I'emploi dea iocBntationfl 
et in<liqa£ qu'elles ^talent an simple adjavant phjeique destinS 4 donner 4 
eertaina hommes one exnltation doct ila Be BervnieDt poor t&cber de 
d&jouvrir I'avenir. 

■ Foar Brriver aa plus haut degrS d'inspiratiQQ dont il eat capable, le 
devin doit avoir recours A I'emploi de certaioeB phrases qui ae diatinguenl 
pal mie cadence et un paTalUliame paHiculiers. II esBaya ce moyea afin de 
toustraire ion &me aux influences des sens et de lui donner asaez de lores 
pour Be mettre dans an coutaot imparftiit aveo le monde epirituel* Cette 
agitation d'esprit, jninte k I'emploi des moyeng intrina^aeE dont nous avona 
parM, eioite dana bod ccbut dea id^es que cet organe eiprime par le 
oiinist^ de Id langue. Les pnrokB qa'il prononoe aont tantfit vroiea, tantAt 
laussea. En eHet, le devin, voolant suppler i rimpertectiondeaon natnrel, 
le Bert de ino;en9 tout k fait strangers k se. faculty perceptive et qui ne 

■ Corapare Tennjson'a way of uttaintng a state Dl trance b; repeating lo him- 
■dt hia own name. 
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r4me la disposition reqtiise ; ensuite ils racontent ce qn*ils 
ont aper9U. Ces formes, disent-ils, se montrent dans Tair 
et repr^sentent des personnages: elles leur apprennent, 
an moyen d'emblfemes et de signes, les choses qu*ils 
cherchent k savoir. Les individus de cette classe se 
dStachent moins de Tinfluence des sens que cenx de la 
classe pr6c6dente.** * 

B*accordent en ancone fft^on aveo elle. Dono la v^ritS et rerreor se 
pr^sentent k loi en mdme temps, aussi ne doit-on mettre auoone confiance 
en ses paroles. Quelquefois mdme il a reooors k des suppositions et k des 
conjectures dans I'espoir de rencontrer la Y6rit6 et de tromper oeoz qui 
rinterrogent.' 
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APPENDIX D 
CHIEFS IN AUSTRALIA 

In the remarks on Australian religion, it is argaed that 
chiefs in Australia are, at most, very inconspicuous, and 
that a dead chief cannot have thriven into a Supreme 
Bein^. Attention should be called, however, to Mr. 
Hewitt's remarks on Australian ' Head-men,' in his tract 
on ' The Organisation of Australian Tribes ' 4>p. 103-113). 
He attaches more of the idea of power to ' Head-men ' 
than does Mr. Gurr in his work, ' The Australian Bace/ 
The Head-men, as a rule, arrive at such influence as they 
possess by seniority, if accompanied by courage, wisdom, 
and, in some cases, by magical acquirements. There are 
traces of a tendency to keep the office (if it may be called 
one) in the same kinship. ' But Vich Ian Vohr or Chin- 
gahgook are not to be found in Australian tribes ' (p. 113). 
I do not observe that the manes or ghost of a dead Head- 
man receives any worship or service calculated to fix him 
in the tribal memory, and so lead to the evolution of a 
deity, though one Head-man was potent through the 
whole Dieyri tribe over three hundred miles of country. 
Such a person, if propitiated after death, might conceivably 
develop into a hero, if not into a creative being. But we 
must await evidence to the effect that any posthumous 
reverence was paid to this man, lalina Piramurana (New 
Moon). Mr. Hewitt's essay is in the 'Transactions of 
the Eoyal Society of Victoria for 1889.* 
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